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ATURALNESS is the keynote of every Selznick 
Picture—and naturalness is only one of the 
known values that go into the creation of every 
Selznick Picture. 


The idea of making everything so natural— 
so true to reality—in Selznick Pictures is what makes it 
seem to you as if the picture, like Topsy, “just grew.” 
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But the creations of Art, like the creations of Nature, 
represent infinite work, infinite care—and infinite knowledge. 
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It is the application of infinite work, infinite care and 
infinite knowledge that makes Selznick Pictures seem as 
if they “just grew.” 


In this world we live in the Master Craftsman shapes 
Nature’s course; in Selznick Pictures masters of their craft 
follow Nature’s course—they mirror Life with an exacting 
faithfulness even down to the most minor points. 


It is the perfect artistry of Selznick Pictures in a pic- 
torial sense that delights your eye; it is the perfect artistry 
of Selznick Pictures in a histrionic sense that appeals to 
your intellect. 


Selznick Pictures are the expression of the one big 
Selznick ideal—to make pictures that create happy hours. 
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OF INTEREST TO EVERY WOMAN 
A Sense of Color and a Will to Win 


Marcaret Fotey describes the career of Mrs. 
Grace Wilmot, interior decorator. 
From Stenographer to Law-Expert 
Marya Lepwin tells how Mary E. Haynes won 
her success as a lawyer. 
Why Nancy Left Home 


Burns Mant e deals with the attack on femin- 


The Adventure of a Soul 
The faithful record of an astonishing psychic 
experience. I/lustrated by S. Gordon Smyth. 
The Only One of Her Kind 
Women who hold 
positions. 
She Makes Women Lovely 
Heven Curistine Bennett tells of the remark- 
able career of Peggy Hoyt, master-milliner. 
Illustrated by Ellsworth Young. 
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Was she an honest woman or a coward? 
Illustrated by cA. L. Bairnsfather. 
The Ticker Girl of Wall Street 
Concerning Mary Holmes and _ her 
income; by Apa Patterson. 
The World Is Hers 
Marjorie. GreensiE writes of the new opportu- 
nity for travel: her own journeys in China. 
A Modern Milkmaid 
Mary Lucer Ke ty tells of Mrs. Noee’s achieve- 
ments as a milk-broker in Chicago. 
The Girl Who Made the Beds 
Marion Avpricu writes of odd experiences as a 
hotel chambermaid. I/lustrated by J. W. Weage. 
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The Famous Mrs. Fair. 
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railroads. 
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Begin tonight 
to win the charm 
of “A Skin you Love 


99 
to Touc 
BEAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flaw- 


lessly clear—no other charm makes an 
appeal so instant, so complete. 


You, too, can win this charm. If, through 
neglect or the wrong kind of treatment, your 
skin is marred by blemishes, blackheads, con- 
spicuous nose pores—you can correct these 
defects—you can make your skin as clear, as 
smooth and soft as it should be. 


Begin tonight to give it the Woodbury treat 
ment suited to its individual needs. 


You will find the special treatment for your 
type of skin in the famous booklet of treatments 
that is wrapped around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Getacaketoday. A 25 cent 
cake of Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any one of the treatments, and for 
general cleansing use. Sold at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Tuis Picture 1N Cotors FOR FRAMING 
SEND FoR Your Copy Topay! 


For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for a week's treat 
ment—the booklet of treatments containing the treatment for 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL TYPE OF SKIN and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Reproduced from the original oil painting in four 
colors—on fine quality paper—this picture will go to 
you ready for framing—no printed matter on it. Size 
12%4x 22 inches. 





Send today for your copy to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 5503 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 5503 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario, 
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THOUSANDS WILL WANT 
THIS PICTURE. WRITE 
TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
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Employer’s Liability 


HE liability of an employer to re- 
spond readily to a suggestion of 
yours may be greater than you realize. 
A woman who happens to be the 
head of a large department in a firm 
that holds a company banquet once a 
year was somewhat cynical in her at- 
titude toward her firm. 

“They do not seem to appreciate 
the loyalty of the women on the 
staff,” she complained. “They have 
never been invited to attend one of 
those dinners. Yet the women in this 
firm do the major part of the detail 
work. My chief, for instance, will 
make a speech. I know, for I have 
been at work on it for a week. Indeed, 
every man there who will cite facts 
and figures depends upon some woman 
to collate them and to put them into 
shape. Moreover, the women em- 
ployees arrange all the details of the 
affair. But not one of us will be in- 
vited.”’ 

‘‘Have you ever suggested that such 
an invitation should be extended you?” 
she was asked. “It would seem that 
when a woman has worked for a firm 
as long as you have, you are entitled to 
such recognition. And if you don’t get 
it,” was added, “‘it is your own fault.” 

As a matter of fact, her firm had 


begun its practice of holding annual 
dinners in the old days when there 
were few, if any, women employed by 
the company. The chief, being a man, 
and therefore wedded to habit and 
custom, had continued the yearly ban- 
quets without a thought to the fact 
that specialized women, of executive 
ability, had gradually been coming into 
the organization. And no one had 
taken the trouble to enlighten him. 


EING a sensible woman, she took 
the suggestion kindly and went to 
her chief at once with the proposition 
to invite the women employees. To 
her surprise he was immensely receptive. 
“Fine!” he said. “Just the thing! 
I did not know that you took any 
special interest in our banquets. Of 
course we will invite you— all of you. 
Pick out two or three to respond to 
toasts and a couple more to give a 
short talk on their departments, and I’ll 
ask our executive staff to bring their 
wives. We'll have a regular party. 
Why didn’t you think of it before?” 
All he needed, you see, was a push 
in the right direction. And that is all 
any reasonable employer needs. A 
good-natured suggestion will go much 
farther than a petulant complaint. 
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O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 
BS gpetaoe artists of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to hear them, 
it is as necessary that you should havea Victrola 
as that you should have their Victor Records. 

The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary to 
use them together to achieve a perfect result. The 
greatest singers and instrumentalists are Victor 
artists not only because their interpretations are 
so faithfully recorded on Victor Records, but 
because the Victrola is the one instrument that 
plays them with the degree of perfection and 
beauty of tone that meets the approval of the 
artists themselves. 

When you play Victor Records on the Victrola— 
and only on the Victrola—you really hear these 
great artists exactly as they themselves heard and 
approved their own work. 

AnyVictor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers on the rst of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Adventure of a Soul 


The record of an amaz- 
ing psychic experience. 


Iitestrcéesed 09.8. GORDON SMYTH 


B ty the Editor: 
“My Dear Sir: 
“After much pleading 


from my. wife, I have 
made up my mind to 
corroborate in every par- 
ticular the portions of her 
story which relate to me. 
Telling it to the world is 
a matter of conscience 
with her. She is a quiet 
and thoughtful woman, 
one who dislikes notoriety 
quite as much as I. Noth- 
ing but the most earnest 
desire to be of some 
actual service to human- 
ity could have induced 
her to write the manu- 
script. 

“During the last week 
of August, nineteen eight- 
een, Major General K— 
was desperately ill of the 
influenza. In fact, our 
whole corps of officers in 
France was seriously 
crippled by this disease. 

“Major General K—was 
a man much trusted by 
the supreme command. 

Upon him depended much 

of the success or failure of the great 
September offensive. He worked 
night and day and so was too ex- 
hausted to withstand illness. We 
were very anxious when he was 
stricken, but all the crippled staff 
could do was to work on as best 
they could. 

“At this point I am compelled to 
record a fact which otherwise 
would never reach the world. 

There was no statement given 

out of a surprise attack upon a 

portion of our sector which came 

near being a tragedy. Immediately 

upon the arrival of the news by 

messenger, the telephone connec- 

tions being down, I went to the 

place myself, although the flu al- 

ready had hold of me. When I 

arrived at the front, I found - 

a portion of a regiment quartered in a shell-torn church. In 
command was apparently an American colonel. 

To be brief, I found, in spite of my illness, that the sup- 
posed American officer was the most monumentally brilliant 
German intelligence officer it has been my fate to come 
across. For nearly two days he fooled me completely. My 
suspicions were aroused not by any of his actions but by 
the singular freedom from shell-fire which the place enjoyed. 
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“Oh, Jock, ”'I 


In the midst of an active front, 

this was remarkable. Then I 

found out from some of the men 

that their regular officer had been 

killed a week before. When con- 

fronted with charges, the spy only 
shrugged his shoulders. He died 

before the firing-squad with a smile 

upon his face but without having 

given me one atom of information. 

“His orderly was equally clever. 

He made his way back to the Ger- 

man lines. It was there that the 
information which my wife retails 

was secured by one of our Intelli- 

gence men. When I found that 

the man had escaped, I ordered the 

entire command out of harm’s way. 

The young Lieutenant E— whom 

she mentions was the son of an 

old friend of mine. He also was 
suffering from the flu, but we had 

kept him with us rather than risk sending 
him to the rear. There you have the situa- 
tion as it was when my wife came to us. 
“That she came, I have not the least 
doubt. Her description of the church is 
perfect. She told me of the knife, the cot, 
the very thick walls, the corrugated-iron 
roof, every detail. I beg that you will keep 
our identities secret. The publication “of 
names and dates might result in a reprimand. 
“I am, yours sincerely, 


” 


LL humanity waits for proof of life 

after death. That is why I write this 
story, every word of which is true. I feel 
that no one who has experienced the things 
that I have, should keep them to himself. 
Many people believe that life persists in- 
definitely. I go further: I know! 

Because I have been pronounced dead, 
not once, but several times, and 
by entirely competent doctors, 
I am able to judge what death 
is. Nothing which I have read 
about the great mystery equals 
the simplicity and the marvel of 
my adventures, while my mate- 
rial body lay upon a bed in St. 
Louis, to all appearances dead. 
Only because I love my hus- 
band and my country do I try 
imperfectly to write how it all 
happened. You who read may 
find it strange, but I tell you 
that when the final call comes, 
you will fear nothing, suffer 
nothing. As I said before, I 


said, “it must be a dream.” know. 
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The General is no better,”’ he was saying to my 
husband. ~ They say you will have to go on.” 
“ a rd “e 

My God, man,”’ he answered, tell them I can’t!” 
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My husband is an Army man, a colonel. He has seen twenty- 
fve years Of hard service. Most of the time we have been 
gationed at out-of-the-way Western posts, and we were in the 
Philippines four years. By this you may see that I am a real 
Army woman—one who has lived through all sorts of hardships, 
and learned to endure the hazards of war stoically. Most of my 
dear friends, up to the beginning of the great-war, were like my- 
self, earnest; economical, rather courageous women. Many of 
them were daughters or granddaughters of officers. All of us 
lived within our husbands’ pay, and as a rule we were happy. 

I was happy, I know. The happiness of those years will be 
with me always, even though I am very, very happy now. Per- 

I had better tell you as a beginning that the Colonel, John, 
[always call him, lived through twenty-two months of service in 
France. Only last month I went to New York to meet him. Now 
he has charge of an officers’ school at this post, and we are again 
together, for a long, long time, I hope. Next week we are going 
to celebrate a silver wedding. Twenty-five years of trusting each 
other infinitely! That is the story of our married life. There 
are white threads scattered through the brown of my hair; and 
John’s mustache is snow-white, although he is not yet fifty. 
Maybe I understand, a little better than some wives, why his 
hair turned white during those two years’ overseas service. . In- 
deed, no wife could have known as I do, because I was there 
with him in the week before the last great drive. There was a 
wild automobile ride; there were the groans of the wounded, and 
always the shades of those who had passed out. I did not see 
them, but I knew them, by the hundreds. 

And all the while my body lay helplessly upon a bed in a big 
hotel. It happened this way—you will pardon me, I know, if 
I go back a little in the telling. It seems that I must do so in 
order to make my story clear. 





HREE times in four years I said good-by to my husband, 

each time thinking it would be the last, and that he would 
never come back. Of course I suffered. You see, I did not 
then know what I am certain of now. There were no hysterical 
outbursts, because your real Army woman realizes to the full that 
war is her husband’s art. It is his work, which has to be done, 
and so the Army woman makes no outcry when war makes part- 
ings necessary. “ 
. Once he went to the Border, once to-Vera Cruz; and then came 
the call to France. In the Army he was known as a master strate- 
gist, and he was ordered overseas with almost the first contingent. 
In fact, he was Assistant Chief of Staff to Major General K—. 
For obvious reasons names should not be part of this story. 

After he went to France from the Nebraska fort where he 
had been stationed, I stored our furnjture and departed for Cali- 
fornia. A lot of other Army widows gathered there. My husband 
fancied that society would ease some of the heartache of separa- 
tion for me. Hollywood, where we gathered that first winter, 
became truly a gay place. 

For almost a year we lived thus quietly; I was well enough— 
and then one afternoon a strange thing happened. We were all 
on the wide piazza gossiping over the teacups. None of them ex- 
cept myself seemed to have a serious thought. After a little time 
I stopped talking, because I felt a little faint. That was the 
beginning of the illness which none of the doctors there could 
diagnose. I did not know another well moment, and so they 
sent me to St. Louis, where lived my one intimate friend, Thora 
Johnson. 

Perhaps it will make things plainer if I say here that in all the 
world I have not a relative nearer than a third cousin. My 
parents passed out when I was a child. All of my girlhood was 
spent in boarding schools, and my husband was my first sweet- 
heart. Thora Johnson was my schoolmate, and our friendship 
is one of those beautiful ties that knows no difference in time, or 
place or loyalty. I am sure that, wherever she is, she is the same 
true friend. Her feeling for me is the same. 

The doctors in St. Leuis decided that I was a very sick woman; 
they told Thora so, and she told me. The complete significance 
of the illness did not strike me, however, for a long time—not, in 
fact, until after Thora had found me unconscious on the floor 
in my hotel room, and placed me upon the bed. Then I thought 
of my husband, not of myself. I was so weak, it was impossible 
for me to raise my hand. The danger was so great that there 
were three shifts of nurses, whom I knew but dimly. Their faces 
I could scarcely see; my eyesight wavered, and was clouded, but 
my hearing was startlingly acute. Not a whisper escaped me. 

The day of the first adventure came just after the nurse had 
tried to bathe my forehead. Because of one hemorrhage after 


another the doctor had ordered them not to move me at all. I 
heard him say just outside the door that very morning: 

“In medical history there has not been mentioned a case of 
this sort which recovered.” ; 

Somehow it sounded funny, as if it were utterly meaningless. 
I chuckled to myself; the doctor seemed so sure of his ground, 
and yet to me, the whole situation was entirely trivial. Thora came 
in at that moment with a bouquet. She brought the flowers to me. 

“They’re beautiful,” she said. “See the colors!” She thrust 
them close to my nostrils. “Smell,” she said, smiling. 

I tried to smile back, but I could not. The muscles of my face 
would not obey my thoughts. All I could see was a dim object; 
no colors were distinguishable. There was no suffering, only an 
unusual mental alertness which seemed to need no physical ex- 
pression. 

Just then the doctor came into the room again. 
over to where he stood. 

“It is a poison,” he said. “I don’t know what it is, but her 
whole system is undermined. The cause is beyond me.” 

“Loneliness,” said Thora. “If she goes, it will make a wreck 
of her husband’s life.” 

I heard that very plainly, although she whispered it softly. 
The doctor talked on. 

“Ts he at the front?” he asked. 

“He is first Assistant Chief of Staff,” said Thora. 

“Too bad to cable him bad news,” said the doctor. “Let’s put 
it off awhile.’ He went out. Thora came over to the bedside 
and sat down. She spoke to me, but I did not even try to reply. 
ca too busy attending to what seemed to be my very own 
affairs. 


Thora walked 


OU will be surprised, I know, when I tell you how easily 

life departs from the body. It is exactly as if you were 
drawing your hands out of a glove or pulling the petals from a 
flower-stalk. I slipped, literally slipped, out of my body. The 
next instant I was hovering above it, looking at myself, and yet 
not at myself. The humor of the situation struck me forcibly, and 
I laughed gleefully. 

“What do I look with?” I asked myself. “I have no eyes, and 
yet I see.” Thora looked at the something which lay upon the 
bed, which for want of a better term I shall call “It.” She 
shuddered a little, and then dropped to her knees, with her face 
buried in her hands, praying silently. Her prayer had no effect 
upon me. I simply continued to study It, which was lying upon 
the bed. 

“Really, almost beautiful,” said I; and yet I did not hear my 
voice. Immediately then I understood that I had no voice—no 
voice, that is, such as I had always been capable of producing 


before. Material sounds no longer meant anything to me. No 
one told me this. No one was there to make me understand; and 


yet I knew. Let me say here that I imagine it was like the first 
understanding of a newborn babe. I looked away from the “It” 
upon the bed and saw a path which seemed to lead away into 
an illimitable distance. Somewhere in that distance I knew life 
would become much more perfect, much more beautiful than 
that which I had known. No one told me, but again I knew it. 
Unhesitatingly I drifted along the path, but only for a short dis- 
tance. I wanted to go, and yet I wanted to stay. At that moment 
I could not exactly tell why it was I wanted to stay. That did 
not come to me until sometime afterward. So I drifted back, and 
once more looked down upon the It. By this time I was almost 
a stranger to myself. The quiet waxen image which lay upon the 
white pillow became something like a work of art to me, and I 
did not hesitate to mention to myself any imperfections which 
now became apparent. 

“Nose too short,” I said. No,-I did not say it. I thought it, 
and realized fully that spoken words, as I had known them be- 
fore, would forever be an impossibility for me. Came another 
question then. 

“How do I know that my nose is too short? 
do I compare it?” 

Thora lifted her face from her hands, and I could see the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. Curiously enough, those tears pro- 
duced no more impression upon me than had her audible prayer. 
When she leaned over and placed her lips close to my ear, I 
was frankly curious and wondered what she was going to do. 
This curiosity seemed to pull me, without volition upon my part, 
down closer to the cast-off “It” upon the bed. Eagerly I waited 
for her next action, but I was not prepared for the scream which 


I heard. 
It was Thora who made the hideous sound. “Come back!” she 
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shouted. Since then she has told me that she did not speak loudly 
at all, but very softly, although to me it was the most discordant 
and jarring sound that I had ever heard. The second time she 
spoke then: : 

“Come back!” she cried, as if her whole future existence de- 
pended on making me hear. As my hearing had been more acute 
than any of my other senses while I lay upon the bed, and before 
I had slipped out of myself, so it was now the tie which drew me 
back. Shapeless in the physical sense I had been while I looked 
at the “It” upon the bed and could not find my feet or my hands; 
neither was I mist or anything tangible to that same physical 
sense. Rather was I thought; or perhaps consciousness is a bet- 
ter word. Wherever I thought myself, there I was. When Thora 
called, the discord caused me much suffering. Imperceptibly I 
was drawn downward, and once more slipped into possession of 
the “It” which I had left. The first physical consciousness I had 
of this was the recognition of the fact that I had once more be- 
come the owner of hands and feet, actua!. physical, movable 
fingers and toes. Weakly I wiggled them, 
and although the muscles of my face still 
refused to obey my thoughts, I tried to 
smile. 


Eager 


T was all inside of me, that smile. A 
faint reflection of it must have shone 

out of my dull eyes, though, for Thora 
caught her breath and began to murmur 
thanks to Divinity in a manner which 
seemed to me utterly out of harmony 
with the scheme of existence. Mere hu- 
man life had lost two thirds of its mean- 
ing to me. Indeed, I shall never leok 
upon it in the same light again. When 
one is absolutely sure of the other side 
and has drifted softly along the path to 
perfect freedom from the physical body, 
nothing which is of flesh and blood can 
ever again assume the same important 
proportions. 

I often think now that it is really only 
things which are purely material that are 
the cause of all our sorrows and weari- 
nesses and difficulties. The war, even, 
loses much of its horror, because I am 
certain that none of the brave ones who 
went out over there care a jot. They are 
glad, I tell you, glad to be free. It is 
a part of my purpose in writing this story that the dear ones 
they have left here should realize the truth of this statement. 
Grieving for the dead is really wicked, and it is about as selfish 
an emotion as I can think of. 

On the night of my first adventure I did not try to whisper, 
even. Most of the time I was trying to puzzle out why it was 
I came back, when I really wanted to drift outward into the 
new land, along the wonderful path. I did not find out until 
the next afternoon. My hearing was still very acute, but it was 
not until nearly noon that I could distinguish the color of one 
great rose that had been placed in a tiny vase on the table at the 
head of my bed. For an hour or more I studied the blossom and 
compared its colors with those I had seen on either side of me 
as I drifted. 

Drifted! Some day you will know exactly what I mean by 
that word! 

Have you ever, in the joy of a springtime morning, arisen from 
your bed with such lightness in your heart that your feet scarcely 
seemed to touch the earth as you went out into the sunshine and 
the bird songs? I have—many times. I have stretched up my 
arms until the tips of my fingers seemed to touch the sky while 
I swayed, responsive to the breath of God that set the tree-tops 
rustling and the green grass waving. 

It was in some such manner that I drifted away from the It 
that lay upon the bed. At first there were gray, clinging, soft, 
mistlike flowers and foliage on either side. Strange wraithlike 
forms they were, that bore a curious resemblance to those that 
I had known; yet they were like me, still formless. They swayed 
rhythmically, and the bird-songs which I heard were from a dis- 
tance that softened them into murmuring sweetness. Only a few 
feet from my body I began to see pale tints creeping into the 
leaves and blossoms—faint overtones that I had always dreamed 
but that no world’s eyes can possibly see. 

This I mention only to try to make you understand what free- 
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A Girl Detective 
THERE’S one in London— 


a most mysterious girl who 
into the science of 
crime detection a quality that 
it almost to an art: 
Some of her amazing exploits 
in clearing up cases beyond 
the reach of the police will 
be recounted in forthcoming 
issues of this magazine. 


dom from body is. You will see why I went adventuring many 
times as soon as I found I could leave my body whenever | 
pleased. Once I drifted so far down the path that I had much 
difficulty in getting back. Oddly enough, as the trees and flowers | 
on either side began to take on color and more definite form, J 
found myself possessed of an entity which seemed more like q 
dream “me” than anything else. Or maybe I should cal! it g 
“thought me!” As I drifted along, my thoughts about myself 
began to take shape; and so I became, in looks, somewhat the 
woman I had always wished to be. In other words, I seemed 
to be re-creating myself. 

The place to which I had drifted was one for which I had 
always longed. Assuming no definite form, it yet satisfied me. 
Questioning within myself as.to the source of the quiet happi. 
ness, I knew only that I would never again have to “move” 
You see, always, I have wanted to live in a real home—one from 
which I could not be detached by an army order. 

Solitude lay around the place—that I know. Of buildings | | 
have no memory, only of the beautify 
flowers and of the singing of the birds, 
The solitude puzzled me. 
ry “Why is no one here?” I thought. Like 
° a flash the answer came—from out of the 
unknown, not a voice, just another 
thought. 

“I must make my own house, patiently § 
build it, thought by thought.” 

The outlook did not appall me at all, 
I knew that it is for that building we 
learn here; and there was borne in upon 


had myself builded much of what my 
house would be, before I slipped out of 
s the It that still lay upon the bed. In 
P other words, in the next stage of life. 
” development one will be only what he 
5 has begun upon this earth. Each being is 
cy responsible for himself alone. Each must 
5 work out his own problems. 

: Faint perfumes came into my thoughts; 
= close to my feet crept a dog which I did 
= not at first recognize. Presently I knew 
that it was old Jock, who passed on 
The 
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“ while my husband was in France. 
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[MEUTRERESSSEETESETESECEISSSEEEESSSEESERREEE: Colonel wrote that when he rea my 


letter telling of Jock’s going, he had 
blubbered like a boy. 

That seemed strange, with all the carnage around him—at the time 
it seemed strange, I mean. When I saw the dear old fellow again, 
I knew that it was not strange, that all life claims our love. Just 
as soon as I patted old Jock upon his beautiful glossy head, I 
knew something more. I know that before I go on from the 
place that is some day to be my home, Jock will go and that I 
shall grieve. What I was made to understand completely was 
that there must inevitably come a time when life holds no more 
differences. With the animals, without reserve, we shall hold 
converse and understand all their talk. 

Jock was glad to see me. He acted as he often did when he 
had been left at home while John and I were away. He whined a 
little as he leaped up to lick my hand. There were flickering lights 
in his eyes, and he no longer seemed a common mongrel. I cannot 
remember that he was any particular breed. He was simply a 
beautiful dog—just what everything in existence must inevitably 
become. When he trotted away from my side a bit, I followed 
him, noting by this time that I was in possession of quite a body. 
My feet, as I walked, perceptibly touched the ground, and yet I 
did not feel any weight. I still was filled with that sense of 
glorious freedom which I know never leaves us when we pass 
finally out from these earth-worn cases. 

Jock led me to a carved seat. I stopped and looked long at 
it, and tried to remember where I had seen it before. At last 
the truth came to me. It was the bench that I had always wanted 
for a dream porch which should have a great fireplace. The bench 
was to have companions, all of heavy carved oak. They were 
to be allowed to become weather-beaten and were to be very 
deep and low. Eagerly I sat down. Jock jumped up beside me. 

“Oh, Jock,” I said, “it must be a dream!” 

To discredit me, Jock yelped two or three times. A bird flew 
by. All the dog did was to look at it curiously. In the dazzling 
sunlight the bird’s plumage shone copper and gold and bronze and 
blue. It wheeled in its flight and soared back toward me. With- 
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out more ado it settled upon my shoulder that was next to Jock. 
He nosed it about 4 little and the bird-playfully pecked at his 
ears. It was a charming little game they were playing when once 
more I heard a call! 

Faintly it came to me, afar from the earth-world I had left! 
I closed my eyes. and. listened so that-my.ears might: be undis- 
turbed by any interference from the beauty around me. The bird 
flew away, but Jock sat bolt upright, for he heard too. More, he 
recognized the call and whined again. Then he jumped down 
from the bench and looked up as if pleading for me to answer an 
unspoken question. 

No wonder he knew! Over more than three thousand miles of 
land and sea it came, that insistent pleading—came to me who 
had well-nigh forgotten the way “back!” You will realize that 
there can be no mistake about it, when I tell you all the rest, 
about the wild ride with my husband in the rattling automobile, 
and the little stone church the walls of which are nearly five 
feet thick. 

“Mary!” the call came. “Mary, child!” (He always called 
me “child.” I am not very large in size, and he is an inch over 
six feet tall and weighs more than two hundred pounds.) 

“Mary, I don’t care if the damned world goes to smash! I 
can’t work another minute!” 

I cannot tell you how it was done. All I can tell is the truth 
about my adventures that last week in August, nineteen eighteen, 
when they were planning the final great drive. Never shall I for- 
get the gladness when I left Jock and—journeyed. 

For that is what I did; how, I do not know! Time meant noth- 
ing to me. All the reason for it here on this earth is the rotation 
of the old globe on its axis. It does not seem possible that there 
is any succession of light and darkness in that enchanting place 
wherein I shall one day dwell. Having no sense of time, I do 
not know whether it took me minutes or hours to reach my hus- 
band’s side. 

It was his call that I heard. As always I had come when he 
called me, so I came then, with all my love for him uppermost 
in my heart. There was a struggle. Something held me for an 
instant. Jock still pleaded with me to go, although I realized 
that he knew he could not go along. 

My husband was sitting at a rough pine table with a kerosene 
lamp in front of him. Over the table were scattered blueprint 
maps which I recognized at once as campaign plans. An orderly 
sat a half-dozen feet away, with a telephone-receiver at his ear. 

“The General is no better,” he was saying to my husband. “They 
say you will have to go on!” 

No one opened the door of the church for me. I saw that the 
roof had been blown away and that it was covered with corru- 
gated iron. My husband’s hair had turned white since he left 
America, and his face was scarlet from fever. He coughed now 
and then. It was the only time I have ever known him to give 
up completely. 

“My God, man,” he answered the orderly, “tell them I can’t! 
Can’t, do you hear? Some one will have to relieve me! Tell 
them so.” 

He laid his head on his arms and half sobbed hysterically. I 
drew near, surprised that no one seemed to see me. Because of 
the several times I had gone adventuring before, it was now no 
novelty to me. All I wanted was to help him. I laid both my 
arms around his neck, but he made no sign. The orderly was 
still telephoning, but getting no satisfaction. 

“They are all down,” he said. “The surgeon says that by day 
after tomorrow, the General will be all right. They buried Colonel 
S— this afternoon.” 

John said not a word. He just kept his dear head buried in his 
two shaking arms. He was quivering from head to foot, and his 
words came very rapidly because of the fever. 

After a moment he answered. “I can’t,” he said chokingly. 
“T can’t, I can’t work any more!” 

Then he turned his face sidewise, and I could see all the pain 
that he was suffering. At first I had a wild thought to call him 
so that he would come with me to the beautiful place that I had 
left. I would have done so, only for the lads who came into 
the room. All of them still wore their khaki, but all of them were 
free!. By hundreds they came, although none of them could speak 
tome. They only smiled, and I went with them, leaving my hus- 
band alone there in his suffering. You see, when one has passed 
out of his body, he can no longer. do as he pleases. He does the 
thing that is his to do, and he is happy in the doing. 

Again I cannot tell how long it was before we came to the line 
of battle. Can anyone tell how long it takes him to journey 
around the world in thought? There by (Continued on page 94) 


He stood looking at the sky. “Vultures,” he 
. ce . 
said. More than I have ever seen in one flock!” 
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Mrs. Anna L. Fisher of Sania Barbara, Cal- 

ifornia, has been commissioned a captain of 

cavalry in the Arabian army. The appoint- 

ment is in recognition of her Red Cross work 
in Damascus. 
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Lady Astor, the first and as yet only woman 
to win a seat in the British Parliament. 


At the right, above, is 
Miss Soumy Tcheng, of 
Canton, China. She is 
a graduate lawyer. She 
was sent to the Peace 
Conference to represent 
the Chinese women, and 

is now paying a visit 

to the United States. 
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At the right, is Mary 

Vail Andrees, who is 
the only woman to be 
awarded the American 
Distinguished Service 
Medal for war work. 
She was a pioneer in the 
first canteens established 


Mrs. “Snowy” Baker, wife of an Australian sporting promoter, in France. She was also 
has herself arranged and managed important prize-fights and awarded the Croix de 
made contracts under which American boxers invaded Australia. Guerre. 
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Miss Mary Nichols at her curious occupation of mak- 

ing ‘snarks”’—queer little birds and animals fashioned from 

nuts and raisins that are very popular for dinner favors. 
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Mrs. Wallerdoesn’t wear a moleskin coat 
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Miss L. A. Rabinski of the Holyoke National Bank, who is showing farmers’ wives how to put their work on an efficiency basis, 
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Dreams 


CAA fascinating novel of a young American girl’s 
plunge into Porto Rican life “on her own,” by the 
author of “Crowns of Tin” and “The Call of Life.” 
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CHAPTER I 


EFORE her lay the vast city of masts and spars and funnels 
and sails, bobbing and swaying against the fast-darkening 

sky; behind her lay the greatest city in the world, gloomy ware- 
house crowding upon gloomy warehouse, and rising above and 
behind them the towers and spires of the office-buildings. The 
barge swayed and lurched crazily against the pier, for the wind 
was rising. In a few minutes the city behind her would break 
forth into a million lights—a city of dreams; but now it seemed 
as if the two great forces, the city and the sea, were conspiring to 
crush her between them. It was still light enough to make out 
the names of the ships that were nearest— 
freighters from Norway, Holland and Greece; 
ships from the tropics loaded with coffee and 
— passenger-ships from France and Eng- 
Jand. 

But the last held little inter- 
est for Laura Gray. It was the 
others, the ones that brought in 
their scented cargoes from the 
East, that pleased her most. 
They filled the air with spice 
and sweet fruit perfumes and 
the indescribable odor of thou- 
sands of pounds of 
Turkish tobacco; and 
these delicious smells 
always woke in Laura 
a great longing for 
places she had never 
seen. In imagination 
she had voyaged on 
every vessel in the 
port, had seen far 
lands and tropic seas, 
and met with strange 
adventures, adven- 
tures far more won- 
derful and with much 
happier endings than 
the stories she read. 
And when one adven- 
ture was finished, Lau- 
ra had only to set sail 
again in her ship of 
dreams and start on 
a new one more won- 
derful than the last. 

This afternoon, for 
some reason, no 
dreams would come 
—perhaps because the February 
wind was so cold and it was im- 
possible to stay on deck, and the 
few books in the cabin were worn thin with 
reading, and the records on the phonograph 
were so cracked that even the vivid imagi- 
nation of Laura could no longer make them 
beautiful. Besides, the storm that was 
surely coming made her restless as a cat. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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She would curl up on one of the bunks in the tiny cabin in which 
she and her father lived on the John Robinson, a Pennsylvania 
Railroad barge, and would try to read, but it was no use. 

She could not sit still more than five minutes, and would be up 
again, moving through what she fondly imagined to be the three 
rooms of the one-room cabin. The cabin was really divided into 
three compartments, though all of them did not make one good- 
sized room. One compartment held the cook-stove and cooking 
utensils—that was the kitchen; another held her own bunk and her 
father’s; and the third, in which an extra bunk held her treasured 
books, and which was further ornamented by a pot which had 
once contained a geranium, and the phonograph, was the living- 

room. 

It was quite dark at five o’clock, and Laura lighted an 
oil lamp; it was very cold, and she put on her shabby coat 
and finally drew the old blankets from her bunk around her 
for greater warmth. She could not dream tonight; she 
could only sit and wait. She had been waiting like this for 
a long time—ever since her mother had died two years ago, 
and her father, for the sake of economy, had given up their 
apartment on land and had gone with Laura to live on the 

barge all the year round. The city even in 

its jeweled evening dress did not stir Laura 

The thing for which she waited would not 

come from there, but from the sea—from out 

of the city of masts and 

spars, the ever-changing, 

ever-roving city of the har- 

bor. Tonight Laura felt 

that her adventure was very 

near, but instead of looking 

toward it with happiness, 

she was frightened, filled 

with a great dread, 
for the sea was an- 
gry tonight; and 
the sea, as she well 
knew, can punish 
as well as reward. 

She could hear 
the wind and wa- 
ter, and from a 
distance the songs 
and cursing of a 
crew of stevedores 
unloading a_ves- 
sel. The hold of 
the John Robinson 
was empty now, 
and her father 
had _ disappeared 
into the city be- 
hind. He would return late, 
she knew, and drunk; but 
this did not worry her, for 
it was of too frequent oc- 
currence to make any dif- 
ference. She and her father 
lived together and apart. 
They both went wherever 
the John Robinson went— 
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from Sullivan’s Basin in Brooklyn Navy-yard to the Jersey coast; 
up the North River to Mechanicsville, Albany and Troy, and 
through the new barge-canal to Fort Miller, Fort Edward and 
Whitehall, and on to Rouse’s Point on Lake Champlain. Oh, 
Laura Gray had traveled, where there were cargoes to load and 
unload; but these long trips were in summer, and in them she 
saw no more, sometimes much less, than she could see tonight: 
the crowded hold, the flour-dusty deck, the tiny cabin, the water, 
blue-gray or green according to the weather, and the towering 
sides of the merchant-vessels, giant walls that barred and yet 
offered the gate to her adventures. 


As the wind rose and the sky grew blacker, the usually sluggish 


water between the two piers where 
the John Robinson lay at rest seemed 
to be animated with wild life; it 
dashed against the sides of the stur- 
dy barge and splashed up on the 
decks in a muddy wave, until at last 
the barge, catching the madness of 
the night, jerked and pulled at its 
moorings as if determined to escape. 

It was not the storm that fright- 
ened Laura; she had. seen many 
storms, and there was nothing to 
fear, especially as the barge was 
empty. To fear for the safety of 
one’s cargo was natural; to fear for 
one’s own safety on the water was 
preposterous. She knew it was not 
the storm; yet she was frightened. 
Something tremendous was going to 
happen. Her big blue eyes looked 
black as they stared, wide open, 
looking far beyond the cabin walls. 
She looked about twelve years old 
or possibly thirteen, with her pointed, 
childish face, and great mop of yel- 
low, sun-bleached curls. In reality 
she was sixteen. She knew this be- 
cause she had been fourteen when her 
mother died, which her father had con- 
sidered a fortunate circumstance, as it 
enabled her to leave school and keep 
house for him. 

Her short, faded blue frock added to 
her childish appearance. It was too 
thin for winter, but she wore a gray 
sweater over it—a man’s gray sweater 
much too large; and over that was the 
shabby brown coat that her mother had 
bought for her more than two years before. Her mother had 
selected it with a view to future growth on the part of her daugh- 
ter, and in two years Laura had not grown much too big for it. 
The sleeves were a bit short, but the gray sweater-sleeves were 
more than a bit long, and so Laura was covered down to the 
second knuckle of her small, rough red hands. 

Her father had a watch, but there was no clock on board, and 
Laura had no way of knowing what time it was, or how long she 
sat waiting. It would be wise, she knew, to go to bed and be 
asleep when her father returned. He was usually able to put him- 
self to bed—that is, to find his own bunk and throw himself upon 
it, clothes and all; but if she was awake, he would talk to her 
or rather at her, raving in high profanity, genial or surly accord- 
ing to his mood. She knew she ought to go to bed, but sleep was 
far from her wide blue eyes, and she must be up to meet the 
thing that was coming. 

She went above to see that the two deck-lights were still burn- 
ing. The wind lashed at her thin coat, and the rain driving in 
heavy gusts nearly blinded her; she paused only a second to make 
sure that all was well, and hurried back down the narrow stairs 
to the comparative shelter of the cabin, and waited again. The 
roar of the storm grew deeper as if it were shouting in her own 
head, shrieking through the numberless masts of her dream-ships; 
the flat barge tugged and strained and suddenly lurched over as if 
it were trying to turn a youthful somersault. It threw Laura 
from her perch on the bunk, so that she and the boat seemed to be 
righting themselves simultaneously.. Her head was bruised, but 
she did not stop to think of the pain. The something for which 
she had been waiting had happened: slowly and unsteadily, as if 
trying to maintain the dignity of her years and build at all costs, 
the barge was moving. 





It was not necessary for Laura to go on deck to prove this—she 
knew. The John Robinson had been torn loose from her mdorings. 
Of course, the thing to do was to go above and call for help, but 
it was some minutes before Laura did this. She was too. stunned 
to think quite clearly. When she did go on deck, a panic. seized 
her. Either she had waited longer than she thought, or the: barge 

/ had been moving much faster than she had believed 
possible. It was now far beyond the shelter of the 
barge-slip, tossing about between different harbor- 
craft in a crazy, lurching fashion as if bent on com- 
ing as near as possible to each one without touching 
any of them. 

Laura shouted at the top of her lungs, but in the 
roar of the night and the shouting of deck-hands her 
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The deck-boy stared, 

startled out of speech by 

the strange apparition. 

Then he shouted some- 

thing in Spanish which 

Laura did not under- 
stand. 


little voice was as lost as the tiny barge in the immensity of the 
harbor. She stumbled down again to the cabin and seized the 
lantern, realizing that every moment was precious if she was te 
be saved before the barge was swept beyond the close-anchored 
boats near shore. 

She waved her light frantically, shouting at the same time, 
but in the turmoil no one seemed to hear. or hearing, did not trou- 
ble to investigate. The wind nearly swept her from her feet, 
and the rain beat on her in torrents; her voice grew hoarse with 
calling, and the arm that swung the lantern ached with weariness; 
still she kept on because she must. Once she came so close to a 
sailing-ship that she could see the men on deck, but though she 
called and waved in a perfect frenzy of hope and fear, no one 
marked her passing; once she seemed headed straight for the 
steep flank of an ocean liner; but the barge, animated by its new 
wild spirit of adventure, turned off again, following the voice 
of the storm or its own whim. 

It did not matter; it would have been hopeless, anyway; the 
liner was too big, the tiny barge too close to the water; and where 
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“Well, Laura Gray, how 
did you get aboard the Juan- 
ita, and what do you think 
we’re going to do with you?” 


lights and boats were so thick, none were observed, and her voice 
had gone down to a whisper. She sank down on the deck, unable 
to stand longer, heedless of the wind and rain, and closed her eyes 
to shut out the sight of the black avalanches of water that threat- 
ened momentarily to sweep over the John Robinson. She dared 
not guess how much water had already gone into the open hold, 
or to think how long the barge would keep afloat. She was com- 
pletely alone now; the ship-lights mingled in the distance with the 
shore-lights, and between the barge and those lights stretched a 
wide waste of surging water—black, threatening, merciless and 
mighty. 

This, then, was the adventure to which the sea had called her— 
this was the port for which all the false white sails had been set 
as they beckoned her over the blue harbor day after day these 
last two years—death! 

There was no protest in her soul: she was too small; the sea 
was too mighty. She did not go below, not because there still 
lingered in her mind any hope of rescue, but because it seemed 
better to die thus in the open, rather than shut up in hiding 
from the thing that claimed her. She did not sleep; nor was she 
unconscious; yet she ceased to think. She only waited, inert, 
passive, inanimate as the deck to which she clung. No thought 
of death or after-life came to her; no prayer crossed her lips or 
entered her brain. Her mind was steeped in a darkness as intense 
as the black night that shut her in on all sides. All sense of 
time had forsaken her, and she was floating through eternity, 
an eternity without light, without sensation, without thought— 
nothingness. 
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CHAPTER II 


A BELL was ringing, a deep-toned, beautiful church-bell; it 
pierced the silence in Laura Gray’s brain and made her stir 
and struggle to rise. She was in a place of great darkness, but 
somewhere there was a faint light shining, and it was from this 
light that the deep-toned bell came. She must rise; the bell was 
calling her—the light beckoned; but a great weight held her down. 
She struggled desperately; in the darkness she could see only the 
one point of light, but the bell rang insistently. Her limbs would 
not move; a terrible nightmare bound her: she was in prison, 
bound by heavy chains to the cold, wet stones of a dungeon. 

There must have been an earthquake, for. suddenly the prison 
walls fell and her chains were broken—she struggled to a sitting 
posture and remembered. She heard a man’s voice cursing, and 
a hoarse cry for help came from her throat. Beside her, through 
the shadow, she could make out a deeper shadow. There had 
been a collision. The man’s voice answered her. He was in a 
small-boat. She called again and crept along the deck toward the 
voice and the shadow. A man was beside her now, calling. 

“Where are you?” 

“Here!” she answered and clutched his arm. 

He cursed again about the darkness, and then, glimpsing her 
figure beside him: 

“My God—a girl!” Then: “Who are you?” 

She understood that he referred to the barge, not herself. 

“The John Robinson, a Pennsylvania barge; she was torn loose 
from her moorings. We were at Pier Six.” 
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As she talked, he was helping her into the small-boat; she could 


make out the figures of two other men now, handling the oars. 
The man with her continued talking to her and to the others 
simultaneously. 

“Jt’s a marvel how you got here, but anything can happen, a 
night like this. Well, the Pennsylvania is minus one perfectly 
good barge. The hold is over half full of water; it’s a wonder 
she stayed afloat as long as she did.” 

As they talked, her faculties were returning to her. She saw 
that the small-boat was not actually alone on the water. They 
were heading for a larger boat, a small passenger-steamer whose 
lights had been the light of her dream; and behind her was an- 
other boat—the pilot ship New York, anchored at Bar Station. 
The men told her that, and that they were going to the Juanita 
to pick up the pilot who had been guiding her out to sea. They 
were nearer the steamer than the pilot-boat, and so they would 
not turn back but would go on, pick up the pilot and return to 
the pilot-ship. In the morning the tender would be out to 
relieve the men on the New York with a new staff, and she could 
return on the tender to New York. 

The night had cleared a little, but the waves were still high 
enough to toss the tiny boat about at perilous angles and to strain 
the strength of the three oarsmen to the utmost. 


AURA knew about Bar Station; it was the one pilot-station 

that served outbound vessels; the others were for meeting 
incoming ships. The men were very kind—one of them wrapped 
her in an oilskin; but they could not talk much, their attention 
all being taken up with handling the boat. She had time to think 
and understand. They would take her back to the pilot-boat, and 
in the morning the tender would come and take her back to New 
York. But there was nothing to go back to. The barge, they had 
abandoned; it would sink in about an hour. Where would her 
father be? What had he done when he returned to the barge- 
slip and found no John Robinson waiting for him? Would the 
company blame him for the loss of the barge? She did not know; 
what she did know was that her father would blame her. 

Her body was stiff with cold—too numb even to ache as yet, 
but her brain was on fire—thoughts tumbled through it at an alarm- 
ing rate of speed. She did not want to go back to New York 
and to her father; if she did that, she would have been cheated 
of her adventure. Almost she failed to be grateful to her res- 
cuers. If they had not come, she would have died there without 
knowing. It would have been the end, but it would have been 
splendid. After all, who was she that the mighty sea should 
receive her? That she should go down to the deep as great ships 
went? Now her adventure was nothing—only another uncom- 
pleted journey. She had not even gone beyond the lower bay; 
and she would go back to the same life. Her father would surely 
secure another barge, and she would live on it, watching the ships 
come in and the ships go out again, but no ship would be for 
her. 

Nearer and nearer they drew through the black water to the 
gleaming lights of the Juanita. Through the storm she could hear 
a piano playing. All else was dark save that jeweled ship toward 
which they moved. The men with her were only shadows, masses 
of black deeper than the surrounding darkness, revealed some- 
times in the dim glow of the stern-light, then lost in the rain that 
was still falling. As they drew alongside the Juanita, she could see 
forms passing behind the ports. The deck-lights were far over- 
head now, and the men were straining to hold the small-boat 
alongside, under the ladder by which the pilot would descend. 
One of them shouted his name, and he appeared, a spot of deeper 
black above them. He spoke a word of farewell to some one and 
descended; and watching him, Laura knew what it was that she 
must do. 

It came as a great inspiration—almost a revelation. Here be- 
fore her was her ship of dreams; here was her golden opportunity 
—an outbound ship and darkness to cover her escape. Surely this 
ship had come for her; to let it go now would be madness. Silently 
she slipped the heavy oilskin from her shoulders; cautiously she 
lifted herself to the gunwale of the small-boat. The pilot was 
aboard now and was going to take a hand at the oars; the backs 
of all the men were toward her; the ladder was within reach of 
her hand. ‘She grasped it; the boat slipped out from under her. 

“We've got a passenger, Jack,” she heard a voice say. “Kid we 
picked up from— Halloo. Where in blazes— Halloo, halloo!” 

The shouts continued frantically, but they were slightly muffled 
to the ears of Laura, who was now hidden under a tarpaulin in a 
lifeboat lashed to the after deck of the Juanita. She knew that 
Some one from the Juanita answered, that the small-boat must 


have spent some time circling around in search of her, but she 
lay quite still, and the waves made no articulate answer to the 
shouting of the men. It was very dark in the bottom of the life- 
boat, and the tarpaulin, which for some reason had not been fas- 
tened down all over, would have made it rather lacking in fresh 
air on a less windy night. As it was, the covering made for 
warmth, and Laura curled up in her wet clothing and finally went 
to sleep. 

She had not stopped to consider what were the sensations of 
the men from the pilot-boat when they found that they had saved 
a life only to lose it again. She would have felt very badly if 
she could have heard them telling the story and discussing it 
aboard the New York that night. It had been very dark when 
they picked her up, but they knew that she was a girl, appar- 
ently only a child. At first they thought that she had been swept 
overboard, or had fainted and fallen, and they blamed themselves 
for not having watched her more closely. Then they found the 
discarded oilskins. This put a new light on the matter. Why 
should she have removed them, unless— 

“T’ve got it doped: the kid was left in charge of the barge, and 
kidlike, she thought she was really responsible for it. I'll bet she 
was afraid to face her father without the old tub, and she jumped 
overboard. Seems strange, a child like that. But you never can 
tell—world’s full of curious people, and I’ve heard stranger things.” 

There were other theories, but they all inclined to believe that 
Jack was right. In a measure his solution relieved them of some 
of the responsibility. To be sure, they should have watched that 
she didn’t jump overboard, but that was less their fault than if 
she had been swept out of the boat. She might have been driven 
crazy by fright. Many pipes were smoked before they finally 
gave up trying to solve the question. Of course, they would 
report it when they returned to shore. They didn’t know the 
girl’s name, but the barge was the John Robinson. That shou!d 
be identification enough. They wondered if she had a mother. 
Thank God they wouldn’t have to break the news to her. They 
would simply report to the company. 


EANWHILE Laura slept and the Juanita steadily steamed 

ahead; the sky cleared, and the water became more calm. 
Child of rough weather and the out-of-doors, she did not feel any 
ill effects from her night in the storm or her drenched clothing— 
she was stiff, to be sure, and uncomfortable, and these things 
perhaps tended to produce the dream that the ship instead of 
taking her to the tropics was really taking her to the North Pole. 

She must have looked a strange sight to the boy who was 
cleaning the decks when she thrust her tangled mop of yellow curls 
over the side of the lifeboat, at the first streak of dawn. Her eye;, 
blue-green as the water, shone out from her sunburned face; and 
her clothing, still damp and soiled, hung about her in disconsolate 
folds. The deck-boy stared, startled for a moment out of speech 
by the strange apparition. Then he shouted something in Spanish 
which Laura did not understand. She only knew that the words 
were not friendly, and she sank back under the tarpaulin, hiding. 
She had had time to glimpse the clean ship and the stretch of 
limitless water around, the glorious blue of the sky, and the risinz 
sun that seemed to contradict the cold wind that was still blow- 
ing. That was all, but it was enough to frighten her. Why had 
she climbed aboard last night? Where was she going? What 
would they do to her? 

For a few seconds she was all unreasoning fear—fear because 
she was alone, and greater fear of the people who were with her. 
Then reason returned. She was here; it had seemed the right 
thing to do last night. It was too late for them to send her back 
to New York; and whatever happened, she couldn’t stay here in 
the lifeboat, even if she had not been seen. She was very hun- 
gry and thirsty. Again she lifted her head above the side of the 
boat. Just as she did so, the boy returned, followed by a man 
in uniform. He looked as much surprised as the boy, and hur- 
ried to her, talking in English. He was quite young, but his face 
was unfriendly. 

“What are you doing here? You're not a passenger? How did 
you get here?” 

And when she did not answer: 

“Come on—get out of that; you'll have to talk to the skipper.” 

She clambered out, still silent, looking at him with great blue 
eyes in which the tears were beginning to gather. 

She had not known until she tried to walk just how stiff and 
weak she was; and at the first step she stumbled and would have 
fallen had not the second officer caught her arm and supported 
her. 

“Sick?” he asked her in a kinder voice. 
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She shook her head, fresh tears starting at the unexpected 
kindness. He led her down a stairway and through a saloon 
crowded with people whose curious eyes added to her distress. 
She was conscious now, by contrast, of her disreputable appear- 
ance, her wet, soiled, shabby clothing, and her uncombed hair and 
grimy hands. She was almost relieved when she was thrust 
through the door of the captain’s cabin. 

The captain was consider- 
ably older than the second 
officer—short and heavy-set, 
with a bristling gray mustache 
and shaggy eyebrows beneath 
which his small blue eyes 
looked out like bright points 
of light in his weather- 
seamed face. He showed no 
surprise at the appearance of 
the second officer with Laura 
in tow. 

“What do you think of this 
for a stowaway, sir? Found 
her in one of the lifeboats. 

—Here, sit down there—you 
don’t have to stand.” 

He had felt the trembling 
of Laura’s body, and half 
pushed her into a chair by 
the captain’s desk. 

“Where’d you come from, 
little girl?” The captain’s 
voice rumbled up from the 
depths, but somehow she was 
not afraid of him. He evi- 
dently thought her a child. 

She did not answer, because 
her voice was still choked 
with tears. 

“You don’t belong here; 
you're not a passenger?” 

Laura answered with a 
shake of her head. 

“What is your name?” 

“Laura Gray.” Her voice was a husky whisper when it did 
come. 

“Well, Laura Gray, where did you come from, and how did you 
get aboard the Juanita, and what do you think we’re going.to do 
with you?” 

It was the last question that most occupied Laura’s mind. 
She wondered what they would do with her. Throw her over- 
board, perhaps. She would not mind. Anything would be better 
than feeling so ashamed and miserable. The captain was waiting. 
She must tell him something. 

“T don’t know what you'll do—I didn’t think. I came from the 
John Robinson, you know, a barge—she was torn loose in the 
storm last night.” 

“We didn’t pick you up?” 

From the tone of the captain’s voice, she understood that he 
hoped they had picked her up—that she was not a stowaway, 
after all. She hated to disappoint him, to take away from her- 
self the last shred of justification, but it must be done. Her voice 
was not so husky now, but it was still a mere whisper. The cap- 
tain hunched far over his desk to catch her words. 

“No; a small-boat from the pilot-ship picked me up. They were 
coming alongside your ship to take off a pilot. It was very dark. 
I don’t know why I did it—the men were all at the oars—they 
couldn’t see me; and I climbed the ladder and hid in the lifeboat. 
I didn’t want to go back—they were going to take me back in 
the tender today; I didn’t want to go.” 

“Hm-mmm!”. The captain looked at her with piercing, cu- 
rious eyes. “Were you alone on the barge?” 

Again Laura nodded, unwilling to speak except when it was 
absolutely necessary. 

“But you aren’t a barge-keeper. Who kept the barge—who 
owned it?” ‘There was impatience in his voice now. 

“My father, Henry Gray—it belonged to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He was ashore, and I was alone.” 

“Where do you live ashore?” 

“We’ve been living on the barge since Mother died—two years 
ago.” 

It was her weakness, not the thought of her mother, that made 
the tears flow; but the captain thought it was because of her 
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mother, and his heart melted—she was only a little girl, after all, 
and motherless. He spoke now to the second officer, who was still 
standing by. 

“Go up and send a radiograph to the Penn. barge-office to notify 
the girl’s father. —Henry Gray, you said his name is? —Tejj 
them we'll see that she gets back on the next ship.” 


HEY were alone now, and the captain looked at her for some 

minutes without speaking. He was thinking: there wasn’t an 
empty cabin or berth on the Juanita; even if there were, who 
would be willing to let this little storm-waif share their cabin? 
It was a problem, and he drew his shaggy brows together in qa 
fierce frown as he thought of it. 

“T suppose you know that no one can ride on this ship without 
paying passage or working?” he said at last. 

Laura didn’t know, but she nodded nevertheless. 

“Got any money?” 

The hot blood suffused Laura’s cheeks as she admitted the 
shameful fact that she had none. The captain pushed a 
button on his desk, and a young woman entered—very beau- 
tiful, Laura thought, with dark hair and sparkling dark brown 
eyes; and in painful contrast to Laura, she was dressed in 
spotless white. To this young woman the captain addressed 
himself in a language that Laura could not understand. She 
only knew that he was talking about her, for the eyes of both 
the captain and the young woman sought her frequently as 
they talked back and forth with many animated gestures of 
the hands, lifted brows and shrugging shoulders. Later Laura 
knew that the captain had told her story to the stewardess, 
Miss Garcia, and had asked if Miss Garcia could make any 
use of her. 

Miss Garcia could; the rough night just out of New York 
had made even old sailors ill, and Miss Garcia and the other 
women were tired out from a long night of thankless work. 
Miss Garcia knew exactly what she would do with the girl, 

It was bad enough to wait all night upon the Prot- 
estant priest and his wife—Miss Garcia was accus- 
tomed to such things; but that she should also play 
nursemaid to their four small children was unbear- 
able. Why people of that sort traveled on the sea 
at all, she could not understand. And when they did 
travel, why did they not bring along a servant to 
take charge of the children was an enigma. The children, unfor- 
tunately, were not ill at all, and they were climbing over every- 
thing and everybody. She would be glad to see them all drowned 
like so many kittens; but Madre de Dios! it was her duty to see 
that they were not drowned. If the little girl could only keep 
them off the rails, out of the cabins of the passengers and away 
from the piano in the saloon, she would more than earn her pas- 
sage, and Miss Garcia would be glad to let her sleep on the couch 
in her cabin—after she had a bath. 

“Miss Garcia will take care of you,” the captain said to Laura in 
English. “Do whatever she tells you, and you'll be all right. 
She’ll give you something to eat and plenty to do, and we'll send 
you back on the next ship. We’ve wired home, and your father 
will probably be there to meet you when you get back.” 

Laura followed Luisa Maria Garcia. It was no use to think 
of the future. She did not believe that she would have to go back; 
she did not believe that she would ever see her father again; but 
it was no use to talk of these things. She was at sea, on a ship; 
she did not know where that ship was bound, and she did not care. 
She was tired and hungry and soiled and still wet; but with it all 
she was happy, with a strange, quiet confidence that lay deep in 
her own soul—a belief in the future and in the fruition of her 
dreams. 


CHAPTER III 


T was early morning of the third day out from New York that 

Mrs. Amos Mercer lifted her pale yellow face from her 
pillow and decided that perhapsshe could go on deck a bit. 
Her husband, the Reverend Amos Mercer, was already on deck. 
It was his first day out, too, and he had come down a few minutes 
before, to tell her that the sea was calm, the water of a reassuring 
blueness and the air appreciably warmer. There was no need to 
tell her that, for the warmth had penetrated to the small cabin 
and had made it far from comfortable. 

The stewardess brought in her breakfast—as usual it was not 
what she had ordered, but what could one do? It was impossible 
to make her understand. These people were so stupid. Mrs. 
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Mercer never blamed herself for living five years in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, without learning the Spanish language; nor did she 
thank the Porto Ricans for having learned her own. In her opin- 
jon it was high time, after almost twenty years of American rule, 
that the people of Porto Rico forgot the Spanish language entirely, 
along with their stupid Spanish customs and their Catholic religion. 
Certainly her dear husband had done his best, but he was working 
alone. Even the more influential Americans did not help him. 
They seemed to have no religion at all; the Spanish people paid 
no attention to them, and very few of the white Latives seemed 
to be interested. Mr. Mercer’s congregation was made up of a 
few poor white people drawn from the American residents, and a 
number of black converts, descendants of slaves brought by the 
Spaniards from Africa. Of course, it was the Lord’s work, but it 
was sometimes very hard. To live here out of the world, looked 
down upon as nobody by the aristocratic Spanish families, treated 
as an equal by natives of what blood one could not tell—and she 
the daughter of a Methodist bishop! She had expected more of 
Amos when she married him. 

She thought of these things especially now, for she was going 
back from a month’s holiday in New York. They had attended 
a Methodist conference, and she had enjoyed every minute of it. 
The other clergymen had listened so respectfully to all that Amos 
had to say. They had referred to him and asked him questions 
about Porto Rico, and he had discussed the political, commercial 
and religious future of the country with a breadth of understand- 
ing that had surprised her and had made her feel very proud. She 
had even talked herself, and had surprised herself with knowledge 
that she had not known she possessed. But unfortunately such 
experiences were few and far between. She wondered what the 
future of her poor children would be. 

This thought reminded her that she had scarcely seen them 
since leaving New York, and she rang frantically for the stew- 
ardess again, asking her, in what she believed to be Spanish, where 
the children were. The stewardess looked at her with those hate- 
ful black eyes behind which Mrs. Mercer could never see, and 
answered her in English. 

“They are here; I will call them.” 

She was gone, and in a moment she heard their voices in the 
hall: George, aged ten; Gracie, seven; Pearl, five; and Robert, the 
baby, who was only three. They all talked at once, and Mrs. 
Mercer, observing that they seemed to be safe and happy, rather 
regretted sending for them. They were inside now, crowding the 
tiny cabin to suffocation; and with them, standing in the door- 
way, was Laura Gray—her yellow curls properly brushed, and her 
small person clad in a costume that had once belonged to Luisa 
Maria Garcia, the stewardess. 

“Come up on deck, Muddy.” “It’s 
lovely, Muddy.” “There’s a man and a 
lady drinking in one of the cabins— 
drinking cocktails.” The last in a sol- 
emn whisper came from George. 

Prohibition had not yet come to Por- 
to Rico; but Mrs. Mercer felt that Mr. 
Mercer’s sermons on the evils of drink- 
ing would yet bring about this splendid 
reform. It was shameful that there 
should be people drinking here on the 
very ship on which they were traveling, 
and that her innocent children should 
see it. 

“You mustn’t look at them, George,” 
she said. “They are wicked people, and 
you must pretend that they do not ex- 
ist.” 

“And in the smoke-room some men 
were playing cards for money,” con- 









her, but she took time to consider that if she were served by two 
women, there would have to be two tips. Never mind—they 
would be so much smaller. ‘ 

“I just wanted to see that the children were all right. They’ve 
been very good, haven’t they?” She did not wait for Laura to say 
whether or not they had been good. “I knew they would be. 
My children are always good, but with these Porto Rican servants 
you can never tell. I am glad that you are on the boat. You 
can take them out again now if you like. I think I’ll dress—” 


HE children, already impatient of the narrow confines of 

the cabin, raced out, and after them went Laura. She had 
learned many things in the last two days—one was that she liked 
children, especially little ones like Pearl and Robert. When they 
became as old as Gracie and George, they had already developed 
those tendencies of selfishness, boastfulness and insincerity that 
make the human animal so difficult to live with. She could not 
trust George or Gracie. They might promise ever so vehemently 
that they would not annoy the beautiful lady who always dressed 
in white, but the moment she was busily engaged with the two 
younger children, George and Gracie would be climbing over the 
deck-chair of the beautiful lady. 

So, though the sea was more beautiful than her imagination had 
ever pictured, though the sky was of heavenly beauty, and the 
sweet wind was blowing soft and warm, Laura was not entirely 
comfortable. When she had finally put the children to bed at 
night, she would slip out to the after-deck, where the passengers 
seldom came, and lean against the rail, looking down at the water 
—the sea that never failed of fascination, that never ceased to 
present new pictures of beauty. She loved to watch the white, 
curled waves follow one another in endless succession, only to be 
lost in the blue floor of ocean. Human lives were like that, she 
thought, each one arising strong and beautiful, lifting eager eyes 
toward the sunlight or the moon, then sinking back again—not 
really lost, but only becoming a part of the great One. She did 
not know whence these thoughts came. They were born with her, 
perhaps. 

She knew now that the Juanita was bound for Venezuela, 
stopping at Porto Rico, and that the day she docked at San Juan, 
there would be another ship leaving for New York, on which the 
captain purposed to send her home. Laura had no intention of 
going home. The sea had refused to receive her; she herself had 
escaped from the pilot-boat that would have sent her home again, 
“\‘and now she did not 

dream of going back to 

New York on the next 

ship. She did not know 

how she would avoid 
this seemingly inevi- 
table procedure, but 
she was less determined 
than confident that 


LD something would 
a happen. 
In February, 1916, 


Germany had not yet 
declared unlimited sub- 
marine warfare, and 
travel to South and 
Central American 
; countries was practical- 
ly uninterrupted. This was before the sinking 
of the Carolina proved that no water was safe 
and no ship so harmless that it would not draw 
the wrath of the Hun. Laura would have liked 
to continue her journey to Venezuela, she thought. 
Porto Rico? She knew very little about it. Whatever 
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asked Gracie. 

“Perhaps he will.” Then Mrs. Mer- 
cer took time to see Laura. She stared with surprise at the yellow 
> and blue eyes. One could never tell what color they would 


“Do you speak English?” she asked. 

“Of course,” answered Laura, wondering why the woman should 
ask such a stupid question. 
__ “Oh, you’re an American; I thought all the stewardesses were 
Porto Ricans.” The thought that Laura was an American relieved 


captain’s cabin. No premonition either of good or evil 
came to her as she hurried below. But when she stood 
beside the skipper’s desk, she saw that he looked at her with a 
new expression. There was pity in his eyes, pity and an ill-at-ease 
expression. He had something to tell her that he did not 
like. 
“You sent for me, sir?” she said, patterning her speech after 
that of other members of the crew. 
“Sit down, Laura; I’ve got some bad news for you.” 
But when she was seated, he still (Continued on page 116) 
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The success or failure of 
a hat is decided when 
the buyer hears the com- 
ments of her friends. 


She Makes Women Lovely 


The story of a leading milliner — who began business ten 
years ago on a borrowed capital of three hundred dollars. 
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W: were sitting in the clubrooms drinking tea when one of 
the members came in, looking so radiantly transformed 
that the rest of us stopped for a moment; and then one less tact- 
ful than the rest blurted: 

“Why, how nice you look!” 

“Of course,” replied the newcomer airily. “I have a Peggy 
Hoyt hat on. I never expected to own such a hat, but I said one 
day in my aunt’s hearing that I prayed to own one before I died, 
and Auntie got it for me.” 

Now, this was a club of professional women, supposedly in- 
tellectual; but for the next fifteen minutes Peggy Hoyt hats held 
the floor. Apparently every woman present cherished the same 
wish, to own a “Peggy Hoyt” before she died. 

“But why?” I queried. I was answered in a chorus. 

“They are so lovely. Nobody has hats like them. Why, haven’t 
you ever seen—” 

I had seen, and I said so. More than that, I knew Peggy Hoyt. 
At once I was the target for a fire of cross-questions on the sub- 
ject of Peggy Hoyt, her hats, and her marvelous success. 

My own suspicion has always been that Peggy Hoyt mixed 
her hats-with brains. This tall, slender young woman who appears 
scarcely more than a slip of a girl has won a vogue for her hats 
which I do not believe is equaled in this country. From a be- 
ginning less than ten years ago in a small room which she shared 
with a woman in another business, to her present establishment, 
a palace of white stone just off Fifth Avenue given over exclusive- 
ly to her hats, Peggy Hoyt has made hats with the joy of an 
artist, has kept an establishment that is a model worthy of record 
because it has pioneered in putting the employees on a paying 
basis and in having them work amid pleasant surroundings, and 
has achieved a financial success that makes her one of the fore- 
most business women of America. The volume of business from 
her house last year totaled over three quarters of a million. 


This, mind you, is an exclusive hat business, frankly for aristo-- 


crats, where hats sell from thirty-five dollars to hundreds of 
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dollars, an establishment which furnishes hats to the “aristocracy” 
of America and to many titled women abroad. 

How such an establishment was built up in so short a space of 
time is no mystery to Peggy Hoyt. 

“Tt is because I really try,” she says, “to make every woman 
who comes to me lovelier than she ever was before. And mostly, 
I succeed. The keenest joy I have is in watching some woman 
who comes to me develop unexpected attractiveness.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this statement is that 
it is sincere. Peggy Hoyt’s joy in her work is the joy of the 
artist creating new concepts, concepts of new possibilities in the 
beauty of women. Tenaciously holding to her ideals, she has 
managed not only to express them in hats of such loveliness that 
women “pray to wear one before they die,” as our fellow club- 
member did but also to build up a commercial success. 

“Account for it,” I demanded of her. “How can one combine 
artistic ideals and business success?” 

“People know good hats when they see them,” she answered 
readily. “To make successful hats, a woman must be an artist, as 
faithful to her ideals as any artist who works with a brush, and 
as skillful with the means of expressing her art. This means 
that she is constantly studying all the materials of her work and 
the possibilities of her clients—who are her subjects. When the 
making of hats becomes as big a business as mine now is, it is 
profitable to travel to many countries and from each of them get 
new insight into the possibilities of women. I have many cus- 
tomers in the Orient, and from the Orient I have brought ideas 
which have made new hats, of soft draperies designed on lines 
suggested by the various draped turbans worn in those places. 

“T think it ought to be fairly obvious that in this business, of 
all others, one must be sincere. To sell a hat to make a sale is 
sheer suicide. It means that no other sale will ever be made to 
that person. For the success or failure of a hat is decided when 
the buyer wears it and hears the comments of her friends. 
Nothing that is said in the salesroom can mitigate that ultimatum. 
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So the hat sold must be truly becoming, must truly make the 
woman who buys it appear at her best; and sincerity on the part 
of every seller of hats is essential for self-protection. 

“J honestly try, as humbly as the veriest apprentice, to send 
every woman who comes into my establishment out from it look- 
ing more attractive than she ever looked before. Although 
thousands of hats go out from the house every season, I personally 
inspect every one, and I make with my own fingers the models. 
An artist must make the original picture; the people who make 
excellent copies, just as good as the original, nevertheless cannot 
make the original. 

“Given the gift for making hats, I think a real essential is 
faith in oneself. From the beginning I had this; in fact it ex- 
plains my beginning in business. I used to walk on Fifth Avenue, 
jin the days when I had no business at all except that of being 
a daughter, and study the women who passed me, thinking hats 
on them, I thought wonderful hats in these daydreams of mine, 
hats that smoothed out the wrinkles or threw them into deep 
shadows, hats that sent the light just where it ought to be on a 
lovely mouth or a lurking dimple, hats that didn’t slip over an 
eye or rest on an ear but which belonged to the heads which wore 
them. And finally on one of my walks there came into acute 
consciousness the idea that I wanted to make those hats. Then 
I began my apprenticeship.” 

Miss Hoyt’s apprenticeship is a story in itself. She was very 
young; but imbued with her faith in herself, she went to the 
proprietor of an exclusive shop situated even as her own is now, 
in the Fifties, just off Fifth Avenue, and said to him: 

“T believe I could sell hats for you.” 

The man looked her over critically, asked a few questions ancl 
replied: 

“Well, come around in about two weeks.” 

In two weeks Miss Hoyt returned, treading on air, filled with 
the idea that she was about to enter the salon and begin selling 
hats. The proprietor smiled at the idea. 

“I can use you in the workroom,” he said. 

The workroom, a cluttered, hot place filled with girls, was any- 
thing but inspiring. For a moment Miss Hoyt hesitated, think- 
ing about the velvet-carpeted, velvet-hung salor where she had 
expected to be; and then she sat 
down and began. If this was a 
part of the learning, she would 
learn. She stayed in that room 
for almost two years. One sea- 
son she stitched oilskins, which 
she says is harder work than 
bending over a washtub. 

“IT used to mourn over my 
broken nails and rough fingers, 
and my hands were _ never 
clean,” she said. “But this 
establishment had good hats, 
and so I stayed on. I was 
getting ahead, I knew; and when 
at the end of my second year 
there was need of an extra in 
the salesroom, they called for 
me. 
“I took off my apron and 
went in with the determination 
never to go back to the work- 
roo. And with every bit of 
energy, knowledge and skill I 
possessed, I sold hats. And I 
never did go back to the 
workroom—I _ sold too 
many. For a year I 
stayed in the salesroom, 
and then I began to like 
the business. My chief 
pleasure was in the clients, 
the lovely, well-groomed 
women who came in to us, 
and who went out lovelier. 
Many of them seemed 
perfection when they came 
in, but there is no such 
thing as perfection in a 
woman as a lasting thing; 
if she is perfect in one 
kind of attire, then she 



























has endless possibilities of perfection in various attires. At the 
end of the year of selling I was full of ideas, and I wanted to 
go into business for myself.” . 

Miss Hoyt’s two years of apprenticeship had not been remuner- 
ative enough to supply her with capital, but she borrowed three 
hundred dollars from her mother, and sought for a place on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“T knew perfectly well I could start on a side-street and work 
up,” she said. “I know that many good milliners have started in 
that way, with cheap hats and cheap materials, and have after- 
wards grown into better things. But I was not willing to do that. 
I wanted to make the loveliest hats in the world, and I knew 
I must be on the avenue of avenues to do this. I found a cubby- 
hole, a room which I had to share with another woman in another 
line of business, and it was there that I began. 

“My friends were my first business asset. I have always be- 
lieved in cultivating friendship in every human being whom one 
touches, and I worked with this belief, making friends of my 
customers, my girls and my messenger-boys.” 

No one who knows Peggy Hoyt doubts that this capacity for 
friendship is almost as valuable an asset as her ability to make 
hats. Her interest in people, from the messenger-boy to her most 
aristocratic client, is sincere and keen; she rarely forgets a detail 
concerning a human being. As a result of this friendly interest, 
as surely as it was a result of unusual ability to make hats 
suited to the faces that were beneath them, the little shop on 
Fifth Avenue grew. 

“Across the Avenue from me,” said Miss Hoyt, “there was a 
tailor, a successful man, who had known me from the time I was 
a little girl, He believed in me and my hats. And I have much 
to thank him for. He talked of me and my hats to his customers 
and actually personally conducted several of his customers into 
my little room.” 

But with all this kindly help, a millinery business started on 
Fifth Avenue, even in a cubbyhole, on a working capital of three 
hundred dollars, was a precarious business. Miss Hoyt found 
that she had literally to work night and day. She hardly dared 
leave the shop in the daytime for fear of missing a customer, and 
when she ran out to get materials, it was a breathless run and a 
swift return. The nights 
had to be given to the mak- 
ing of hats, for the days 
were erratic days, and. one 
might sit and wait for three 
days and then have a dozen 
rush orders on the fourth. 


As one lovely violet crea- 
tion was sold, one of the 
women sobbed out loud. 
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But with all the caprice of the business Miss Hoyt held steadily 
to a policy which had made her unique. 

“T never promised what I could not do,” she said. “I know 
that in the mind of most people dressmakers and milliners are set 
down as being without moral sense in the matter of promises of 
time. But if I named a day for a hat to be delivered, it was de- 
livered on that day. In time this came to be among my assets, 
for two reasons. 

“In the first place my clients 
came to trust me and to believe 
in my word. Naturally this 
brought me many an order 
which would otherwise have 
gone to another establishment. 
When two women discussed hats 
for a coming event, and one 
would say, doubting, ‘Well, M— 
promised me my hat, but I 
don’t know whether I will get it’, 
and the second replied with 
confidence, ‘Miss Hoyt said I 
should have it and she always 
keeps her word,’ and when final- 
ly my hat appeared at the event 
and the other did not, why, of 
course I received the next order 
from the disappointed woman. 

“The second result was that 
it made it easier for me to col- 
lect my bills promptly. I never 
kept anyone waiting for hats— 
I wish I could say no one ever 
kept me waiting fer money. 
The bigger and more exclusive a business, the more difficu!t this 
matter of collections becomes. House after house has been 
wrecked because of the failure of wealthy or supposedly wealthy 
clients to make prompt payments. It is a very nice and delicate 
matter to refuse credit to a client because of-unpaid bills, but it 
must be done if one is to keep on being a success. But for the 
consolation of those who are to follow me, this matter of credit 
and long-time payments grows increasingly better. The general 
sentiment toward paying bills is better, and women seem to have 
more regard for the ethical issues than they did some years ago. 
Even in my limited experience—for I have been in business 
less than ten years—there has been a marked change.” 

It was not many years—for as Miss Hoyt says, her success has 
been accomplished in less than ten—before in place of the cubby- 
hole there was a suite of charming rooms on the avenue of avenues, 
with the hangings and furnishings characteristic of the high-class 
millinery shops of Fifth Avenue. And almost at the same time 
the vogue for Peggy Hoyt hats began, a small vogue at first, but 
one which increased steadily. _The credit for this belongs no more 
to Miss Hoyt’s ability than to her careful building of her per- 
sonnel. 





If no hat really suited the cus- 
tomer, Miss Hoyt herself was 
called and decided the matter. 
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“Well, I'l look at your hats, but of course I always buy my hats in Paris.” 


When a woman entered that Fifth Avenue establishment, the 
eyes of the saleswomen who were disengaged focused upon her. 
These were no ordinary saleswomen, for Miss Hoyt has definite 
and unusual ideas concerning women in business, and her em- 
ployees must live up to them. 

“A successful ‘milliner,” she says, “who intends to make and to 
sell hats to women of culture and refinement, must be a lady. 
Every girl in our establishment is there because in addition to 
her other qualifications she is low-voiced, well-mannered and 
essentially refined. My firm belief is that these qualifications 
make for success not only in my business but in any business, 
and that there is no reason why all business should not be handled 
with enough respect and consideration for others to make it 
pleasant as social affairs are pleasant.” 

The saleswomen who studied the respective customer had to 
come up to these qualifications, and they were in addition care- 
fully trained by Miss Hoyt. They neither stared nor did they 
obviously take stock of the woman who entered, but unobtrusively 
each girl noted carefully the woman’s hair, features, complexion 
and general lines. And the thought which came into each mind 
was not, “How many hats can I sell her?” but: “Which of the 

hats we are now making will make her look 
best?” If one girl made a mistake, another 
would suggest a different model, and if there 
was a lack of agreement or if no hat really 
suited the customer, Miss Hoyt herself was 
called and decided the matter. 

So well was this matter of suitability im- 
pressed upon the salesgirls that the shop 
made friends rapidly—how could it help it, 
when no woman was forced to buy or even 
urged to buy anything until something so 
eminently suitable appeared that the one 
thing she wanted to do was to buy it as 
soon as possible? The fame of Peggy Hoyt 
hats spread. Building just as carefully, Miss 
Hoyt made it her business to see that her 
hats reached not only New York women but 
women all over the country. Sometimes this 
was done through the model trade, for as the 
hats became known, the shop began to 
supply models for stores, but more often 
the hats were carried on the heads of smart- 
ly attired women whose recommendation of 
the shop appeared on their heads as. well as 
on their lips. 

In three years the Fifth Avenue shop was 
too small. Miss Hoyt moved her establish- 
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ment to a house, a marvelous house of white marble in the 
Fifties just off the Avenue, in a location almost a duplicate of 
the one in which she began her apprenticeship. 

This house, which is known to New York as the Philip Rhine- 
lander house, latterly the winter residence of the Marshall Fields 
of Chicago, is a home de luxe of wonderful hats. The house 
itself, with its Francis I marble foyer and its rooms in French 
Renaissance, makes an exquisite setting for objects of art. Miss 
Hoyt has hung upon its walls rare Oriental draperies and has 
fitted it with huge Chinese lamps, mirrors and rugs. A tiny ele- 
yator carries one to a second floor where there is an exhibition 
salon, and to a third floor where there are private fitting rooms, 
where one may try hats in privacy, a rare treat to a hat-buyer. 
Frocks have always been fitted in private, but hat-trying is usually 
a public performance before a more or less critical audience. 

At the very top of the house are the workrooms, light, airy and 
comfortable, and a lunch-room for employees. Everything that 
can be done to make the process of making and buying a hat a 
happy one in beautiful surroundings has been done in this palace 
for hats. 

Success always sounds easy—in the telling. But in achieve- 
ment there are many setbacks. In hats there is always the Paris 
fetish. A hat-shop catering to aristocrats must always meet and 
cope with the fact that Paris, by right of years of standing, 
is the last word on hats. To buy all one’s hats in Paris is in its 
way a mark of distinction. 

“J count it an absolute triumph,” said Miss Hoyt, “when a 
woman comes in and says, ‘Well, I’ll look at your things, but 
of course I always buy my hats in Paris,’ and goes out having 
purchased one of our hats, Competition with Paris is no light 
matter.” 

Sometimes it is a laughable one. There was a certain hat 
originated by Miss Hoyt, a distinctive hat, a turban with tiny 
bands of feathers about it, which after exhibition in the Peggy 
Hoyt house appeared in duplicate in the shop of a famous Parisian. 
An American traveler, seeing it there, exclaimed: 

“Why, I am sure that is a 
Peggy Hoyt hat!” 

Miss Hoyt herself went to 
Paris, saw the hat and bought 
it, taking it home to its own 
headquarters in America, where 
the same American woman com- 
ing in, discovered it and ex- 
claimed: 

“There, I knew it was one of 
your hats copied by Paris.” 

It took considerable explana- 
tion to induce her to believe 
that this was the very 
hat she had seen in 
Paris, and that the 
original model had been 
a sister to it. 

A business woman 
traveling in the Orient 
was invited to a dinner- 
party upon her ar- a 
rival in Shanghai. OWNS 

‘Do you know 
this is a great day 
for us?” confided 
one of the guests. 
“A cargo of Peggy Hoyt hats, forty-five of them, arrived today, 
and we are to have a sale tomorrow.” 

Filled with curiosity as to the enthusiasm for hats in this hat- 
less land, the visitor attended the selling festival—for it was a 
festival with ceremonies. The only difficulty was that there 
were not hats enough to go around, As one lovely violet crea- 
tion was sold, one of the women sobbed out loud. 

“Anybody would cry at losing a hat like that,” she said in- 
dignantly, “when one has as few hats as we do out here.” 

“Well,” said the visitor consolingly, “I have a hat in my trunk 
you can have if you want it. It is also a Peggy Hoyt.” And 
the exile in Shanghai raised a delighted tear-stained face, com- 
pleted the purchase of the hat and went forth triumphant. 

“The trade in the Orient,” said Miss Hoyt, “was unexpected. 
I began by selling hats to an English noblewoman living in Hong- 
kong and to the Governor General’s wife in the Philippine 
Islands. Then those women told others of my hats, and before 
long I had an Oriental export business.” 





“The second replied with confidence: ‘Miss Hoyt said I should have it, and she always keeps her word. 









When I first knew Miss Hoyt three years ago, she was working 
on this problem of seasons. In the millinery business for all 
time it has been customary to employ hat-makers for “seasons,” 
which meant anything the owner and managers found advisable. 
Even the best seasons involved vacations of at least six weeks in 
the winter and two months in the summer, and the ordinary season 
seldom lasted over three months—six months’ to eight months’ 
employment for the year. How girls employed in the smaller 
positions at salaries just enough to live upon were to get along in 
the vacation time was not considered. 

But the matter troubled Miss Hoyt. She began early in her 
business to devise post-season selling designed to keep her girls 
working longer. The making of models for stores, to be shown 
in the shop-windows and copied by the milliners in that store, 
helped her to extend her season until there was but a month or 
six weeks off a year. But the development of the Oriental trade 
has made it possible for her to establish fifty-two weeks in the 
year, with only the vacation any business house gives. 

In order to avoid the sameness that grows upon every de- 
signer, Miss Hoyt travels, to Paris, of course, at least twice a 
year, and in addition to some new land which may give her new 
ideas. This year it is Porto Rico, and the Peggy Hoyt hats of 
spring undoubtedly reflect something of that visit. 

It is also incumbent upon a hat-maker who caters to aristocrats, 
to see and be seen. This means attending the smart events, the 
races, the first-nights of plays, to appear in the fashionable hotels 
for luncheon and dinner, always smartly and faultlessly attired. It 
means keeping abreast of every new touch given to dress by stage 
or the vogue of some actress or society 
woman. All this in addition to making 
models with her own hands, to running and 
personally supervising a working force of 
one hundred young women, and to keeping 
in the sales- and fitting-rooms often enough 
to assure clients of that personal touch, 
makes for days that are very full. 
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In every relationship life offers, from the intimate family one 
to that which presents itself in the casual brushing by of a 
stranger, Peggy Hoyt brings one remarkable quality which the 
written word cannot hope adequately to portray. It is a sunniness 
of outlook that fairly radiates from her, not a determined outburst 
of cheer, but a gentle stimulating glow that I think must be felt 
by even the most obtuse person who comes into contact with her. 
If this is deliberate attitude, as it must be, since such spontaneity 
does not hold past one’s teens, it has been held so long and so 
faithfully that there is no touch of artificiality apparent. Peggy 
Hoyt’s business is founded upon it, upon a deliberate belief in the 
best in people, in herself, in her employees, in her clients. And 
above all the other remarkable attributes of this remarkable 
young business woman, this belief stands out clearly as the most 
salient. 

I think.I can best express its effect by saying that no one ever 
speaks of Peggy Hoyt as a successful milliner, but as a successful 


woman, 





The remarkable life-story of a 
woman who still asks herself - 
the question: “Am I an hon- 
est woman or a coward?” 


Illustrated by 
A. L. BAIRNSFATHER 


AM forty-five years old; and looking back over my 
life today, I do not know whether I am an honest 
woman or a coward. 

I have just come from the breakfast-table where I 
have sat and smiled and poured my husband’s coffee, 
putting into the cup the exact amount of sugar and cream 
that I know he likes, just as I have done most mornings for 
him for twenty-five years. 

And he has read his paper and grunted monosyllabic an- 
swers to my idle observations, made because I know he 
expects me lazily to interrupt his reading occasionally—ex- 
pects me to make him realize vaguely that I am there, just 
as he has every morning for twenty-five years. 

In the first year of our marriage—my, how long ago that 
was!—I do not think he did make a barricade of his crackling 
newspaper that was harder to scale than the Wall of China; but 
for so many years now he has hidden his face when across the 
breakfast-table from me, that I think I would look upon it as 
the face of a stranger should I see it at that time. 

Oh, how I hate the crackle of his newspaper, dividing the morn- 
ing’s silence with the sibilant drinking of his matutinal coffee! 
Sometimes I have dropped my knife and fork and have clutched 
the arms of my chair to keep from reaching across the small 
table in our breakfast-room and snatching that paper from before 
his eyes and tearing it into bits. 

And then I have always smiled at the thought of what my hus- 
band’s face would express if I did that silly thing. I think he 
would be absolutely sure I had gone mad; for so far as he 
knows, I am not a nervous or hysterical woman—he has often 
remarked with much pride on my calmness and equable temper. 
Indeed, I think I have. never allowed my nerves to make much 
impression upon anything or anybody except my own solar plexus 
and my own will-power. 

But oh, why. did Fate send me a man who is always grouchy 
until after he has digested his breakfast coffee? I am sure there 
are men in the world who can face the morning sun with a smile. 

I have learned now that it was sometimes a great effort for 
my husband to be polite to me in the morning, even in the first 
months of our marriage. I have heard him remark a thousand 
times with complacent unction that he is not fit to live with until 
after breakfast; and yet, knowing this, he has always expected me 
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to dress and come to the table every morning 
of the endless years of our married life, look- 
ing and apparently feeling perfectly fit—I who 
would so enjoy reading my paper and drinking 
my coffee alone in my room. 

He always refers to his morning irritability as some- 
thing inherited, remarks with elephantine if modest 
jocularity that it is the only thing he did inherit—and 
yet he seems very proud of this constitutional defect 
in his family. Nothing is worse than breakfasting 
alone with my husband, unless it is breakfasting with 
his entire family, who all behave in the same manner 

at the morning meal. 

The most tragic thing about this is his utter wuncon- 
sciousness of annoying me in any way. He holds the 
theory that I know he is not good-natured in the morn- 
ing; consequently I should let him severely alone and if 
necessary listen to his grumbling and grousing with per- 
fect equanimity. 

Should anyone venture to tell the man I married that 
I am not the happiest woman in the world, he would be 

utterly astounded. He would scoff at the idea. He would prob- 
ably come home and say. to me: 

“Why, don’t you have everything in the world you want? 
Is there another woman of your set who wears such expensive 
clothes, or has such beautiful jewels?” 

And I would probably answer: 

“No, dear, no other woman that I know has so many clothes, 
such sumptuous jewels, so fine an auto and expensive furs as I.” 

I have never said to him that I would give more for a little 
ready-to-wear frock, a custom-made hat, a string of colored beads, 
an imitation fur or a second-class motor than all my wonderful 
wardrobe, jewels and cars, provided I were allowed to exert my 
own tastes and inclinations in buying them. 

It would do no good to tell him this, as he has as little confi- 
dence in my taste as he has appreciation of my longings to exert 
it. Since I married, I have never been able to buy a hat or a 
gown or any personal thing without the supervision, or at least 
the advice, of my husband. If, as happened in those first days, I 
did venture to purchase something without his previous approval, 
he made so many unkind remarks about its unsuitability and bad 
taste that I was glad to send it back and meekly accept his ulti- 
matum in the matter. 

_ The consequence is, I am wearing clothes which look money, 
which have the dollar-sign printed all over them, which are per- 
haps the latest edict of fashion—but they are not me. 

I am wearing hats that in no possibility would I choose for mv- 
self. I am wrapped in a mink coat when my preference would. he 





He read his paper and grunted monosyllabic answers to my idle observations. 
.... Oh, how I hate the crackle of his newspaper! 





I was not conscious that I was watching the joyous children. 


My husband does not like moleskin; he considers it 
extravagant to buy anything so perishable. He is more apt 
for this reason to send me a jewel than a dozen roses. I have 
many gorgeous diamonds—when all my life I have longed for a 
few pearls. 

Of course, when I was first married, I was much pleased with 
my husband’s devoted attentions. He never leaves me, even now, 
to go on a jaunt with other men. He does not care for men’s 
sports or any game which takes him among his fellows. He seems 
perfectly content to be with me. At first I often exploited him 
among my friends whose husbands appeared more negligent. How- 
ever, as the years went by and I found that in these attentions, 
in this devotion to me, my husband never consulted my inclina- 
tions, this habit of anticipating my wants and fulfilling them in 
his own way has become something almost too irksome to be 
borne. 

My friends count me the most fortunate woman in the world. 
To myself I am the most forlorn. I am a woman without a per- 
sonality. 

Because my husband has been a successful money-maker, he 
imagines that he would be a success in any other thing he should 
undertake. He thinks that one need only know that it is he who 
is speaking to agree with him. His favorite way of beginning a 
conversation is: “It is my opinion, and I am sure that you will 
agree that I am right.” And he is apt to regard it almost as an 
insult if the wife of his bosom asks the universal question: “Why?” 

My husband is a self-made man, and I can truly say that he 
worships his creator. 

He always insists upon explaining minutely how he came to 
buy every article in our home and what he paid for it, and it 
seems quite sufficient to him to be able to possess a thing, what- 
ever its utilitarian purpose. 

I surprised one of my nieces the other evening by saying, “I 
wish I didn’t have it,” when she admired most enthusiastically the 
wonderful hammered silver service resting on my splendid Queen 
Anne sideboard. That silver service was given me on our twen- 
tieth anniversary, and on that occasion I was required to send out 


moleskin. 


I only sensed that I wanted to be away from the entire adult world. 


invitations for a family dinner, in order that it might be admired 
and envied by all the feminine-in-laws. Since then it has been 
used just three times. 

It would give me great pleasure to have that quaint coffeepot 
on my breakfast-table every morning. I should like very much 
to bask in the soft light of the candles in their silver candlesticks 
every night at dinner. We have no one to inherit this magnificent 
service, for we are childless; and yet my husband seems afraid 
that by some unthinkable circumstance we might mar this expen- 
sive ornament, for it is nothing else. 

My husband is absolutely under the tyranny of inanimate things. 
Every chair in our house has its one p'ace, and if it is moved 
because one wishes to read in a better light, or come closer to 
a friend for intimate conversation, it must be replaced immedi- 
ately one has finished these pleasant occupations. 

I have known him to commence putting back chairs and read- 
justing a room before our guests even thought of bidding us good 
night. I have been embarrassed times without number when they 
have then politely begun their adieus. 

I have spoken to him about this, and he has been perfectly un- 
conscious of committing any breach of politeness. He has always 
dismissed the subject by saying: “Surely those people would be 
more comfortable in an orderly room; and besides they ‘said all 
they had to say in the first half-hour.” 

We have very highly polished floors in our house, and I am 
sure that my husband has never come into the house without 
straightening at least one rug in the room he entered. He does 
this as a mere matter of habit, for when I have explained to him 
that we have servants to keep the many rooms in order, he has 
denied that he has done such a thing; and yet he has driven me 
nearly mad by this idiosyncrasy every day for twenty-five years. 

During our early married life we were in moderate circum- 
stances; but through fortunate investments, my husband suddenly 
forged ahead of our youthful friends, and so quickly dropped 
them, or made it uncomfortable for those I had cared for as 4 
girl, so that they no longer visited us. One by one they dropped 
away from me; and now we—at least I—have no real friends. 
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Now he only tries to become intimate with people who have 
money, and he drops from our visiting-list, as fast as our income 
enlarges, those who furnish stepping-stones on our upward way. 
The greatest recommendation for a close friendship that anyone 
can present to my husband is the fact that he brings with him an 
income approaching the imposing six figures; and you may be 
sure that the friendship will last as long as the income “tots up,’ 
as the English say, to ours. 

Oh, how I hate riches! How I despise rich men and their 
sycophant women! Sometimes I feel like rushing out of the house 
with a loaf of bread under my arm and walking hard and fast 
until the land of my dreams appears. 

I envy the man and woman walking down the street with the 
hand-organ. They are dirty and half covered; they are homeless 
and they are needy; but all the broad highway belongs to them. 
The glorious sunshine warms them, and the winter’s cold only 
brings them closer together. The birds in the trees bring them 
melody indescribable; the waters of the purling brooks are theirs 
for the taking; from the tyranny of things they are forever ban- 
ished; the conventions of society bother them not; if no man 
owes them a dollar, by the same token they owe no man. 

They are free! 

Perhaps I would not feel this way if I knew 
any wealthy people whose families had had 
money long enough to have put the right per- 

tive on its possession—if I knew some one 
who had inherited his money instead of making 
it for himself. 

The man who has amassed a fortune is so 
smugly proud of it! What to this man is the 
genius who writes a great poem, except a more 
or less lazy scribbler? What to this man is the 
artist who paints a picture for all time, except 
one who has made it possible for him 
to exploit his wealth by its purchase? 
What to this man is the composer 
whose songs are the universal lan- 
guage, except one who has made it 
the fashion for him and others like 
him to be bored at the opera? 

The only man in the world the 
self-made man admires is the man 
who has made as much money as 
he; and the only man he respects is 
the one who has made more. 

I have always envied that old Per- 
sian who counseled: “If you have 
two loaves of bread, sell one and buy 
hyacinths.” 

I quoted that to my husband one 
morning when he was _inveighing 
against a friend who was still in the 
moderate-salary class, but who was 
sweet and tender and always found 
time to be sympathetic and kind. 
He looked at me in perfect aston- 
ishment, and then relief came into 
his face as he said: 

“It sounds pretty, but hyacinths would never sus- 
tain life, you know; and I notice that while you are 
always talking of the joys that are free to all the 
world, you rarely walk when you can ride, and you 
seldom order ham and eggs when guinea hen and 
truffles are on the bill.” 

I refrained from calling his attention to the fact 
that never since our marriage had I ordered a dinner 
In a restaurant. I knew that if I opened my mouth, 
I should scream. 

Fortunately he hurried away, and I ordered the 
chauffeur to bring up my town car, saying: “Take me 
anywhere—anywhere out of the beaten route.” 

I did not realize where I was going until I found I was at the 
gate of a little park and children’s playground in one of the distant 
suburbs of the city. I dismissed the motor, aimlessly wandered in 
and seated myself beneath the sparse shade of one of the trees. 
“I cannot endure it for another moment!” I said to myself. 
‘I shall have to leave him; I must get away from it! This con- 
stant strain is more than I can bear!” 

Then I laughed a little wildly, for I realized that I had no real 


ong at least no legal reason, for breaking away from my hus- 
and, 

















Looking back over my life, I do not knox the 
whether I am a virtuous woman or a coward. 


According to the law, he had surrounded me with every luxury, 
treated me with the greatest consideration, respect and devotion; 
and as far as I knew, he had never looked at another woman. 
“Oh, I wish he had—I wish he had!” I said under my breath, as 
I spasmodically unclenched my closely clasped hands. 

To my horror I thought that I might live in greater happiness 
with a temperamental poet who was often untrue to me than with 
this stolid worshiper of money who kept my nerves always a-jan- 
gle but left my heart cold. 

Surely there were plenty of women in the world who would love 
him—love his money, like to make themselves a walking adver- 
tisement of his prosperity. Why should he not be happier with 
some other woman than with me? In fact, I think he would be 
happier; but if I should suggest it to him, I am quite sure his 
conventional soul would shrivel in horror, and he would tell me 
that no other woman could be to him what I was. I can imagine 
his hurt pride at the first intimation of any woman’s not being 
happy with him! 


EATED there in the park, for a long while I was not conscious 

that I was watching the joyous children. I only sensed that I 
wanted to be away from contact with the entire adult world. I 
wanted for a moment to believe that there were such things 
as unthinking happiness and irresponsible laughter on this old 
earth. 

As a girl I was very fond of children, and it 
was rather a joke in the sorority house where I 
lived at college when I insisted that were it not 
for the pleasure of a houseful of babies I should 
never marry. But the man I 
married does not like children. 
He considers them a nuisance. 
I am the only woman among 
all my friends who is a child- 
less wife. 

I have often heard my hus- 
band call our friends’ children 
“little messy things, always 
littering up the rooms and 
splotching the furniture with 
their greasy fingers.” 
And I have _ been 
silent, because I was 
afraid that if I spoke, 
I should say something 
very unkind; and yet 
my husband never has 
made one of these 
speeches about chil- 
dren, without arousing 
a deep resentment in 
my heart against him 
—a resentment of 
thwarted motherhood. 

Sometimes he has 
come from a friend’s 
house, made merry 
by childish voices, and 
complained that those 
“brats over there would 
not allow anyone to 
hear himself think,’ 
and observed compla- 
cently: “I see they 
got on your nerves as 
well, but you needn’t 
have left the room, for 
just at that moment 
nurse took the 
noisy little beasts to 
bed!” 

Indeed, I had slipped away from the room at that moment 
because I knew the nurse was coming to carry away the “noisy 
little beasts.” I wonder what my husband would have thought, 
had he seen me with those darling “brats” helping the nurse pre- 
pare them for sleep—pressing my cheek to their roseleaf bodies 
as they came sweet and fragrant from their baths, pulling their 
little nightclothes over their heads and playing peek-a-boo as 
golden curls bounced up through the opening, while mischievous 
eyes laughed into mine and little hands pushed themselves quickly 
into tiny sleeves the sooner to allow warm arms to clasp my neck? 
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My husband proudly proclaims that his wife is not a tearful 
woman; but had he been with me on those evenings, he might 
have asked as did the littlest baby: “Why are oo cwyin’?” But 
he would never have thought to inquire as did that blessed infant: 
“Did I hurt 00?” 

I do not think I knew, when my introspection blended itself in 
the sound of the shrill voices of the children in the park about 
me; but the echo of their childish mirth must have soothed my 
flagging spirits, for I found myself smiling at a group of little 
ones sliding helter-skelter through the toboggan-chute. 

All at once one golden-haired, brown-eyed fairy awakened me 
to the realities. She had bumped her tiny pug nose, and there 
was wailing, long and loud. 

TI rushed over to where she was the center of a group of 
sympathizers and picked her up. My heart beat almost to suffo- 
cation as she quickly turned to me for comfort. She raised her 
tear-suffused eyes to mine, and with her little mouth close up 
under my ear she murmured: 

“Are you my weally twuly muvver?” 

I shall never forget the thrill. I would give long years of my 
life to have it again. I am sure that I was very pale and rather 
trembly when a deep voice said: 

“What’s the matter, girlikin? 
table little nose of yours again? 
so much trouble for you and everybody else, isn’t it? 
to Daddy, baby; he’ll make it well!” 

The baby did not stir, but she was all smiles at the sound of 
his voice, and she said: 

“Daddy, I’ve found my muvver. 
at all.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the man’s face as he said: 

“You will pardon, wont you? Her mother went away when 
she was born, and in some fanciful fashion she has gotten it into 
her head that some day she'll find her again.” 

It was in this manner that the inevitable “Other Man” casually, 
carelessly and all unannounced came into my life. 


Have you fallen on that delec- 
It’s a very tiny member to make 
Come 


She aint gone up in the sky 


R a short time we sat and chatted while I petted and com- 

forted his three-year-old daughter. Once or twice he tried 
to take her from my arms, saying he did not wish her to be a 
trouble to me, but each time she begged to stay, and I told him 
how happy I was to have her. 

At last I said: “I wish I could hold her always.” 

I shall never know just why it was, but little by little that 
morning, as we sat in the children’s playground, with that joyous 
young life all about us, I told him more about myself than I had 
ever confided to anyone before. I told him how I had always 
wanted a child to love me and to love—a baby to banish with 
her tiny hands my cares and annoyances. I told him how irk- 
some riches were to me, and the conventional life I seemed to 
have to lead. 

I never expected to see him again, and I had reached the point 
where I had to make a confidant of some one. I knew this man 
had known great sorrow, and I had a curiosity to find if there 
were a man in the world who was big enough to appreciate the 
little worries and silly pin-pricks that made my martyrdom. 

I do not think that I realized then how handsome this Other 
Man was. I do not think that then I was conscious he was a 
human entity. I only knew that he was something into which I 
was pouring out myself almost as if in prayer. He sat quite still. 
He never let me know by a change in face that he was imper- 
tinently interested in my long recital; rather that day he seemed 
to be something that was absolutely impersonal. 

It was only later that I came to know that this other man was 
in other eyes, as well as mine, one of the handsomest men I have 
ever known. Tall, graceful, debonair, still young enough to give 
promise of a more wonderful maturity, he was yet old enough to 
have had experience soften and strengthen all his regular features. 
A mouth which was sensitive almost to a weakness was counter- 
balanced by the strength of his cleft chin, and the sometimes 
steely gray lights that flickered in his clear blue eyes. 

Long before I knew that he earned his modest living by his 
pen, I was sure that he was an artist, because of the delicacy and 
symmetry of his hands. 

Two months after I met the Other Man in the park that day, 
I was forty-three years old; and he was only thirty-five. But I 
think neither of us ever thought of the other’s age—at least, I did 
not until yesterday. 

All through the short two years that I knew the Other Man, 
all through those two years that we met more and more often, 
the Other Man was my one safety valve. I could go to him 


—=—= 


when my whole life seemed ashes. I would not be in his Presence 
ten minutes before the world was gold again. 

At first we did not realize just where our intimate relationshj 
was tending. We called it a disinclination to make the child m. 
happy, for she was usually with us, and she loved us both. I 
went through my daily round of home and social duties with the 
same methodical observance of conventional decorum as ever: 
but in some way it was not monotonous to me any more, because 
I knew that not one day would pass without the glimpse of q 
smile upon the face that I was beginning to acknowledge to my- 
self meant much to me. 


M*. daily ride in the park became a joy instead of a duty 
because I might somewhere within the inclosure bow and 
smile to a man accompanied by a small child, and receive their 
heart-warming recognition of my salutation. I always looked for 
a flashing smile across the many tables of my favorite tea-room 
each afternoon, because once I had happened to meet the eyes of : 
the Other Man there. ; 

We were together seldom; but sometimes the child would be 
so insistent upon seeing me again that I would consent to come 
to the place of our first meeting, and there we would talk while 
the baby, with her warm cheek pressed close to mine, seemed per. 
fectly content because she had found her little world with just 
us two. 

Infrequently he would send me a ticket for a balcony seat at 
some concert; and oh, the joy of taking a taxi and slipping in 
unobserved and finding him there beside me. He never mace any 
excuses. I sometimes think that half my joy was in getting away 
from my opera box and listening to the music with one who appre. 
ciated it, as did I, for its own sake. 

Once in a great while I would stop at the little playground 
where we first met and pick up him and the baby and go fora 
long drive into the country. This I never did, however, unless 
some untowardly impossible thing had happened at home, making 
me ready to throw aside everything that was conventionally cor- 
rect to be just for an hour within the sound of the sympathetic 
voice of understanding. 

Does a woman ever look forward to the bitter aftermath of a 
friendship of this kind? I told myself over and over again that 
we were a sane, sensible, middle-aged pair. But as usual, when 
least expected, the inevitable happened. 

One evening after I had remarked about the joy of being able 
to exert one’s individuality, as did a certain woman of our 
acquaintance, my husband, beginning in his usual manner, said: 

“Tt is my opinion, and I am quite sure you will say I am right, 
that the woman who is always talking about her individuality is 
a light woman. She wants to use the liberties she is always de- 
manding for something she would not care to divulge. When a 
woman marries a man, she tacitly agrees to follow him, and him 
only. I have no regard for a married woman who is anything but 
a wife.” 

“Not even a mother?” I interrupted. 

“That, my dear, is beside the question. We were talking of 
men and wives. Does not the marriage-service say, cling to him, 
and so forth, and so forth, for better or for worse? Show me the 
married woman,” he continued, row fairly launched into his sub- 
ject, and looking about the circle of our friends who were present, 
“who has more than a speaking acquaintance with any man be- 
side her husband, and I will show you a woman I do not care 
to have my wife know.” 

I was seething inside, and before I thought, I said: 

“What a nasty idea you have of human nature, haven’t you?” 


N all my long married life I have never seen the peculiar look 
of hurt pride and surprise that passed over my husband’s face. 


He fairly choked and stumbled as he said: “Why, of course not, 
of course not! You must know, my dear, that I have the greatest 
and most chivalrous respect for women. But I have just been 
trying to say what has been said since Adam and Eve left the 
garden of Eden, that a woman must avoid even the appearance 
of evil.” 

I felt that I had gone too far, and so I said smilingly: 

“Have I just discovered, my dear, that you, the husband with 
whom I have lived nearly twenty-five years, are a throw-back to 
those men of olden times who when they went forth to battle 
locked their women in the tower and turned the water into the 
moat of the castle?” 

Everyone laughed but my husband, who seemed to be taking 
it very seriously; for he said: 

“Don’t be silly, my dear; you know I (Continued on page 117) | 
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ELEN KENNEY HOLMES is a figure in Wall Street. 
Every day last winter she might have been seen in the 
narrow street “that begins at a graveyard and ends in a river” 
on her way to the Café Savarin for luncheon. Sometimes she 
went alone, sometimes with another girl, never with a man. She 
was wrapped from chin to heel in a magnificent sealskin cloak. 
Her brown eyes peered straight ahead, as is their custom, from 
the calm white mask of her face, which showed but little between 

the collar of the coat and the low brim of the sealskin cap. 

You would have thought her merely a pretty girl employed in 
some office in the street, and extraordinarily well dressed. But 
had you followed her to the office, watched her dart in at the 
door of McQuoid and Coady’s, brokers, you would have seen 
her fling off her cloak and cap and emerge a different figure, a 
business woman who presently disappeared behind the door of a 
private office. Her name is on the door. Yes, she is a member 
of the firm. 


Of Wall Street 











The striking story of a business 
woman who earns over $10,000 
a year on Wall Street. 


By ADA PATTERSON 


a good start for a girl in her business career is a visit by the 
girl’s mother to the firm, and a request that the firm take care of 
her. 

That way, she thinks, granted interest in and conscientious 
attention to business, will lead a girl to the aforesaid séalskin 
coat, the suburban home, ability to “do things for your folks,” 
and the substantial bank-account that are hers. 

An eye single to business? Not wholly! She is sure that a 
husband will be. if not an aid, not necessarily a detriment. In, 
witness whereof see the “Holmes” which she has added unto her 
name since the Street began calling her “Little Miss Kenney.” 
A business woman need not be a freak. One-sidedness of devel- 
opment is not an inescapable price for success in business. Men 
who succeed are not curios. Intensive study of the business is 
indispensable for both. 

Mrs. Holmes’ life furnishes one of the romances with which 
business, staid and stern as is its surface, throbs. At sixteen 
it was necessary for “Little Miss Kenney” to go to work. The 
family fortunes were at ebb tide. She loved children and longed 
to become a school-teacher. But two years at the normal school 
in preparation for teaching were as remote as a biplane trip to 
the rim of the moon. Telephone operating is described by the 
company as “an ideal employment for women.” At any rate, it 
is a short cut to wage earning. In three months Helen Kenney 
deemed herself quali- 
fied to serve the public 





Helen Kenney 
Holmes is twenty-nine. 
She earns the highest 
salary paid to any wom- 
an on Wall Street. Her 
annual income is seven 
thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, plus five 
per cent of the profits 
of the firm — which 
raises her annual rev- 
enue to the point which 
means distinction for a 
woman. 

Her ideas, like her 
position, are unique. 
She believes in the 
Golden Rule in busi- 
ness—not only believes 
in it but is sure that it 
pays dividends. She 
believes in remember- 
ing her friends and for- 
getting her enemies. 
She believes a business 
woman’s career may be 
as long as a man’s if 








by calling “Hello” and 
“Number, please,” and 
she could trill her r’s 
with any prima donna 
at the Metropolitan. 
She applied for her 
first job with negligible 
results. Her first day’s 
battle with business 
ended in utter defeat. 
It seemed to her that 
no one in the world 
wanted her except her 
mother. Beneath the 
maternal wing she 
sought shelter. 
“There’s just one 
chance feft for me,” 
she whispered after 
due and most accept- 
able comforting. “Jen- 
ny Blank’s sister knows 
a firm on Wall Street 
that needs an operator. 
She gave me the ad- 
dress. I'm going to 
try down there.” (Con- 








she doesn’t eat too 
much, And she thinks 


Mrs. Holmes on her bi-weekly outing at Dorien, Conn. 
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HE young Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch had fought 

well with the Russian armies until the débaécle. He had 
then gone back to his estates to bring order out of chaos. 
But chaos was too much for him; and the revolution finally 
forced him to flee for his life. Yet he scorned the easy life 
of exiled royalty in England or Switzerland. Changing his 
name to Peter Nichols, he took ship to America, determined 
to win a new place in the world for himself. After several 
months he was recommended for a position as forester on the 
estate of a wealthy eccentric named McGuire, in New Jersey. 
He took train for the station named, found no one to meet 
him—but was guided on a long tramp through the pine woods 
to the McGuire place by a quaintly attractive girl named Beth 
whom he met on the way. He found the McGuire estate 
euarded like an armed camp, but was finally admitted and 
ushered before his prospective employer. 


CHAPTER V 
THE Jos 


HE room was full of tobacco smoke, through which Peter UL 
made out a table with an oil lamp, beside which were 
chairs, a sofa, and beyond, a steel safe between the windows. As 
he entered, a man advanced from a window at the side, the 
shutter of which was slightly ajar. It was evident that this man, 
not content to leave his safety in the hands of those he had 

employed to preserve it, had been watching too. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, a man of medium height, com- 
pactly built, and well past the half-century mark. The dis- 
tinguishing features of his face were a short nose, a heavy thatch 
of brows, a square jaw which showed the need of a razor; and 
his lips wore a short, square mustache somewhat stained by 
nicotine. 

In point of eagerness the manner of his greeting of the new- 
comer left nothing to be desired. Peter’s first impression was that 
Jonathan K. McGuire was quite able to look out for himself, 
which confirmed the idea that the inspection to which Peter had 
been subjected was nothing but a joke. But when his employer 
began speaking rather jerkily, Peter noticed that his hands were 
unsteady and that neither the muscles of his face nor those of his 
body were under complete control. Normally he would have seemed 
much as Sheldon, Senior, had described him—a hard-fisted man, 
a close bargainer who had won his way to his great wealth by 
the sheer force of a strong personality. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Nichols. Thought you were never 
comin’,” he jerked out. 

“T walked most of the way from Pickerel River. 
went wrong, with the Lizzie.” 

“Oh—er—the flivver! I couldn’t send my own car. 


Something 


I’ve got 


only one down here, and I might need it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least—since I’m here.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Nichols,” went on McGuire, indicating a chair. 
“You’ve been well recommended by Mr. Sheldon. 
him yesterday over long distance. 
wanted ?” 
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Written and Illustrated 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “The Splendid Outcast,” “The Yellow Dove,” etc. 


“Something—not much,” said Peter with a view to getting 

all the information possible. “You wanted a forester?” 

“Er—yes, that’s it, a forester.” And then he went on 

haltingly: “I’ve got about twenty thousand acres here—mostly 

scrub oak and pine. I’ve sold off a lot to the Government. A 

mess of it has been cut; there’s been a lot of waste—and the 

fire season is coming around. That’s the big job—the all-the- 
year job. You've had experience?” 

“Yes—in Russia. I’m a trained woodsman.” 

“You're a good all-around man?” 

“Exactly what—” began Peter. 

“You know how to look after yourself—to look after other 
men, to take charge of a considerable number of people in my 
employ?” 

“Yes. I’m used to dealing with men.” 

“It’s a big job, Mr. Nichols—a ticklish kind of job for a furri- 
ner—one with some—er—unusual features that may call for— 
er—a lot of tact and—er—courage.” 

It seemed to Peter that Jonathan K. McGuire was talking 
almost at random, that the general topic of forestry was less 
near his heart tonight than the one that was uppermost in Peter’s 
mind, the mystery that surrounded his employer and the agen- 
cies invoked to protect him. It seemed as if he were loath to 
speak of them, as if he were holding Peter off at arm’s-length, so 
to say, until he had fully made up his mind that this and no other 
man was the one he wanted; for all the while he was examining 
the visitor with burning, beady gray eyes, as though trying to 
peer into his mind. 

“I’m not afraid of a forester’s job, no matter how big it is, 
if I have men enough,” said Peter, still curious. 

“And you're a pretty good man in a pinch—I mean,” he put 
in jerkily, “you’re not easy scared—don’t lost your nerve?” 

“T’ll take my chances on that,” replied Peter calmly. 
used to commanding men in emergencies—if that’s. what 
mean.” 

“Yes. That’s what I mean. 
Sheldon says.” 

“Er—yes,” lied Peter, though this was nearer the truth now 
than ever before, “an Englishman.” And then he repeated the 
story he had told in New York about his work in Russia. While 
Peter was talking, McGuire was pacing up and down the room 
with short, nervous strides, nodding his head in understanding 
from time to time. When Peter paused, he returned to his 
chair. 

“You British are a pretty steady lot,” said McGuire at last. 
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You want me to assume command of the men policing your grounds?” 

rn we . 99 
Yes... No one must come near the house at night—no one, you understand. 


“I think you'll do. I like the way you talk, and I like your 
looks. Younger than I’d hoped, maybe; but then, you're strong— 
Mr. Sheldon says you’re strong, Mr. Nichols.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Peter, his curiosity now getting the better of 
him. “But it might be as well, Mr. McGuire, if you let me know 
just what that is unusual is to be required of me. I gather that 
you want me to assume command of the men policing your grounds 
and immediate property?” 

“Er—yes. That will have to be put in shape at once—at once.” 
He leaned suddenly forward in his chair, his hairy hands clutch- 
ing at his knees, while he blurted out with a kind of relieved 
tension: “No one must come near the house at night—no one, 
you understand.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Peter, waiting for a revelation. 

“There'll be no excuse if anyone gets near the house without 
my permission,” he snarled. And then almost sullenly again: 
“You understand?” 

“Perfectly. That should not be difficult to—” 

“Tt may be more difficult than you think,” broke in McGuire, 
springing to his feet again, and jerking out his phrases with 
strange fury. “Nothing is to be taken for granted—nothing,” he 
raged. 

Peter was silent for a moment, watching McGuire, who had 
paced the length of the room and back. “I understand, sir,” he 
said at last. “But doesn’t it seem to you that both I and the men 
under me could do our work with more intelligence, if we knew 
just who or what is to be guarded against?” 

McGuire stopped beside him as though transfixed by the 
thought. Then his fingers clutched at the back of a chair, to 
which he clung for a moment in silence, his brows beetling. And 
when he spoke, all the breath of his body seemed concentrated in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“You wont know that. You understand, I give the orders. 
You obey them. I am not a man who answers questions. Don’t 
ask them.” 


“Oh, I beg your pardon. So long as this thing you fear is 
human—” 

“Human! A ghost! Who said I was afraid? Sheldon? Let 
him think it. This is my business. There are many things of 
value in this house.” He glanced toward the safe. “I’m using 
the right of any man to protect what belongs to him.” 

“I see,” said Peter. 

The man’s tension relaxed as he realized Peter’s coolness. 

“Call it a fancy if you like, Mr. Nichols,” he said with a shrug. 
“A man of my age may have fancies when he can afford to 
gratify ‘em.” '- 

“That’s your affair,” said Peter easily. “I take it, then, that 
the systematic policing of the grounds is the first thing I am to 
consider.” 

“Exactly. The systematic policing of the grounds—the dividing 
of your men into shifts for day and night work—more at night 
than in the day. Three more men come tomorrow. They will 
all look to you for orders.” 

“And who is in charge now?” 

“A man named Wells—the foreman from one of the sawmills: 
but he—er—well, Mr. Nichols, I'm not satisfied. That’s why I 
wanted a man from outside.” 

“T understand. And will you give the necessary orders to 
him?” 

“Wells was up here today; I told him.” 

“How many men are on guard here at the house?” 

“Ten, and with the three coming—that makes thirteen.” Mc- 
Guire halted. “Thirteen—but you make the fourteenth,” he 
added. 

Peter nodded. “And you wish me to take charge at once?” 

“At once—tonight. Tomorrow you can look over the ground 
more carefully. You'll sleep in the old playhouse—the log cabin 
down by the creek. They'll show you. It’s connected with this 
house by phone. I'll talk to you again tomorrow; you'd better 
go down and get something to eat.” 
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McGuire went to the door and called out: “Tillie!” And as a 
faint reply was heard: “Get Mr. Nichols some supper.” 
Peter rose and offered his hand. 
“Tl try to justify your faith in me, sir. 
“Good night.” 


Much obliged.” 


ETER went down the stairs with mingled feelings. If the 

words of Beth Cameron had created in his mind a notion that 
the mystery surrounding Black Rock was supernatural in character, 
the interview with Jonathan K, McGuire had dispelled it. That 
McGuire was a very much frightened man was certain, but it 
seemed equally certain to Peter that what he feared was no ghost 
or banshee but the imminence of some human attack upon his 
person or possessions. It was the quality of his terror that was 
disturbing. Peter was well acquainted with the physical aspects 
of fear—that is, the fear of violence and death. That kind of 
fear made men restless and nervous, or silent and preoccupied; or 
like liquor, it accentuated their weaknesses of fiber in sullenness or 
bravado. But it did not make them furtive. He could not believe 
that it was the mere danger of death or physical violence that ob- 
sessed his employer. That sort of danger, perhaps, there might be; 
but the fear that he had seen in McGuire's fanatical gray eyes 
was born of something more than these. Whatever it was that 
McGuire feared, reached farther within—a threat which would 
destroy not his body alone, but something more vital even than 
that—the very spirit that lived within him. 

Of McGuire’s career, Peter knew nothing more than Sheldon, 
Senior, had told—a successful man who told nothing of his 
business except to the Treasury Department, a silent man, with a 
passion for making money. What could he fear? Whom? What 
specter out of the past could conjure up the visions he had seen 
dancing between McGuire’s eyes and his 
own? 
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“I’m sure I don’t know—not to you, I’d say,” he muttered, 
still putting the cartridges into the pistol. As an ex-military 
man he was taking great delight in the perfect mechanism of 
his new weapon. 

“What is it? I mean, d’ye think,” she stammered, “did 
Mr. McGuire say—just what it is he’s afraid of?” 

“No,” said Peter, “he didn’t.” And then with a grin: 
you know?” 

“No sir. 
to go by.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you, Mrs.—” 

“Tillie Bergen. I’ve been housekeeper here since the new 
wing was put on.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Peter, pausing over the last cartridge as 
the thought came to him. “Then you must be Beth Cam- 
eron’s aunt?” 

“Beth?” The woman’s sober face wreathed in a lovely smile. 
“D'ye know Beth?” 

“Since this afternoon. 

“Oh! Poor Beth!” 

“Poor!” 

“Oh, we're all poor, Mr. Nichols. “But Beth, she’s—different 
from the rest of us, somehow.” 

“Ves, she is different,’ admitted Peter frankly. 

Mrs. Bergen sighed deeply. ‘Ye don’t know how different. 
And now that all this trouble has come, I can’t get home nights 
to her. And she can’t come to see me without permission. How 
long d’ye think it will last, sir?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peter, slipping the revolver and cartridges 
into his pockets. And then gallantly: “If I can offer you my 
services, I’d be glad to take you home at night.” 

“Tt’s against orders. And I wouldn’t 
dare, Mr. Nichols. As it is, I’ve got about 


“Do 
I wish to God I did. Then there’d be somethin’ 


She showed me the way.” 





These questions, it seemed, were not to 
be answered; and Peter, as he sat down 
at the supper-table, put them resolutely 
from his mind and addressed himself to 
the excellent meal provided by the house- 
keeper. For the present, at least, fortune 
smiled upon him. The terrors of his em- 
ployer could not long prevail against the 
healthy appetite of six and twenty. 

But it was not long before Peter dis- 
covered that the atmosphere of the room 
upstairs pervaded the dining-room, library 
and halls. There were a cook and house- 
maid, he discovered, neither of them vis- 
ible. The housekeeper, if attentive, was 
silent; and the man who had opened the 
front door, who seemed to be a kind of 
general factotum as well as personal body- 
guard to Mr. McGuire, crept furtively 
about the house in an unquiet manner which 
would have been disturbing to the diges- 
tion of one less timorous than Peter. 

Before the meal was finished, this man 
came into the room and laid a police whis- 
tle, a large new revolver and a box of 
cartridges beside Peter’s dish of strawberries. 

“These are for you, sir,” he whispered sepul- 
chrally. “Mr. McGuire asked me to give them 
to you—for tonight.” 

“Thanks,” said Peter. “And you?” 

so sir, Mr. McGuire’s valet.” 
_Peter’s accent of surprise came from his inability to recon- 
cile Stryker with the soiled shirt and the three-days growth 
of beard on the man upstairs, which more than ever testified 
to the disorder of his mental condition. 

As Stryker went out and his footsteps were heard no more, 
the housekeeper emerged cautiously from the pantry. 

“Is everything all right, -Mr. Nichols?” she asked in a stage 
whisper. 

“Right as rain. Delicious! I’m very much obliged to you.” 

“I mean—er—there aint, anythin’ else ye’d like?” 
“Nothing, thanks,” said Peter, taking up the revolver and 
breaking it. He had cut the cover of the cartridge-box and 
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had slipped a cartridge into the weapon when he heard the 
voice of the woman at his ear. 

“D’ye think there’s any danger, sir?” she whispered, while 
she nervously eyed the weapon. 
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ie as much as I can stand. If it wasn’t for 
the money, I wouldn’t be stayin’ in the 
house another hour.” 

“Perhaps things wont be so bad after a 
time. If anything is going to happen, it 
ought to be pretty soon.” 

She regarded him wistfully as he moved 
toward the door. “An’ ye’ll tell me, sir, 
if anything out o’ the way happens.” 

“I hope nothing is going to happen, Mrs. 
Bergen,” said Peter cheerfully. 

Stryker appeared mysteriously from the 
darkness as Peter went out into the hall. 

“The upstairs girl made up your bed down 
at the cabin, sir. The chauffeur took your 
bag over. You'll need these matches. If 
you'll wait, sir, I'll call Mr. Wells.” 

Peter wondered at the man in this most 
unconventional household; for Stryker, with 
all the prescience of a well-trained servant, 
had already decided that Peter belonged to 
a class accustomed to being waited on. Go- 
ing to the door, he blew one short blast 
on a police whistle like Peter’s, which he 
brought forth from his pocket. 

“That will bring him, sir,” he said. “If you'll go 
out on the portico, he’ll join you in a moment.” 

Peter obeyed. The door was closed and fastened 
behind him, and almost before he had taken his lungs full 
of the clean night air (for the house had been hot and stuffy), 
a shadow came slouching across the lawn in the moonlight. 
Peter joined the man at once, and they walked around the 
house, while Peter questioned him as to the number of men and 
their disposition about the place. There were six, he found, includ- 
ing Wells, with six more to sleep in the stable, which was also used 
as a guardhouse. 

Peter made the rounds of the sentries. None of them seemed 
to be taking the matter any too seriously, and one at least was 
sound asleep beneath some bushes. Peter foresaw difficulties. 
Under the leadership of Shad Wells the strategic points were not 
covered; and had he wished, he could have found his way, by 
using the cover of shadow and shrubbery, to the portico without 
being observed. He pointed this out to Wells, who from a super- 
cilious attitude changed to one of defiance. 

“You seem to think you know a lot, Mister,” he said. 
like to see ye try it.” 

Peter laughed. 

“Very well. Take your posts and keep strict watch, but don’t 
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move. If I don’t walk 
across the lawn from the 
house in half an hovr, I'll 
give you ten dollars. In 
return, you can take a shot 
if you see me.” 

Peter was an _ excellent 
“point.” He disappeared 
into the woods behind him, 
and making his way cautiously out, found a road, doubling to the 
other side of the garage, along which he went on his hands and 
knees, and crawling from shrub to shrub in the shadows, reached 
the portico without detection. Here he lighted a fag and quietly 
strolled down to the spot where he had left Shad Wells—to whom 
he offered a cigarette by way of consolation. Wells took it 
grudgingly. But he took it, which was one point gained. 

“Right smart, aint ye!” said Shad. 

“No,” said Peter coolly. “Anybody could have done it—in 
three ways. The other two ways are through the pine grove to 
the left and from the big sycamore by the stream.” 

“And how do you know all that?” 

“T was in the army,” said Peter. “It’s a business, like anything 
else.” 

And he pointed out briefly where the five men should be sta- 
tioned and why; and Shad, somewhat mollified, shrugged and 

eed. 

“We'll do sentry-duty in the regular way,” went on Peter cheer- 
fully, “with a corporal of the guard and a countersign. I'll explain 
in detail tomorrow.” And then to Shad: “I'll take command 
until midnight, when you'll go on with the other shift until four. 
T'll make it clear to the other men. The countersign is the word 
Purple. You'd better go and turn in. I'll call you at twelve.” 

Peter watched the figure of the woodsman go ambling across 
the lawn in the direction of the garage, and smiled. He also 
marked the vertical line of light which showed at a window on 
the second floor, where another kept watch. The man called 
Jesse, the one who had been asleep beneath the bushes, and who, 
fully awake, had watched Peter’s exhibition of scouting, now 
turned to Peter with a laugh. 

“I guess you're right, Mister. S’long’s we're paid! But Td 
like to know just what this ’ere thing is the ol’ man’s skeered of.” 

“You know as much as I do. It will probably have two legs, 
two hands and a face, and carry a gun. You'd better be sure 
you're not asleep when it comes. But if you care to know what 
I think, you can be pretty sure that it’s coming—and before very 


long.” 


The only reply was 
a furious crashing 
in the undergrowth. 
Peter fired twice at 
the sound, then fol- 
lowed in, calling. 





“Tonight ?” 

“How do I know? Have a ciga. 
rette? You cover from the road to 
the big cedar tree; and keep your 
eyes open—especially in the shad. 
ows—and don’t let anybody get you 
in the back.” ; 

And so, :aaking the rounds, instill. 
ing in their minds a sense of real 

emergency, Peter gave the men their new sentry-posts and made 
friends. He had decided to stay up all night, but at twelve he 


called Shad Wells and went down to look over his cabin, which 
was a quarter of a mile away ftom the house near Cedar Creek. 
The key was in the cabin door, and so he unlocked it and went 
in; after striking a match, he found a kerosene lamp, lighted it 
and then looked about him. 

The building had only one room, but it was of large dimen- 


sions and contained a wooden bed with four posts, evidently an 
heirloom, a bureau, washstand, two tables and an easy-chair or 
two. Behind the bed was a miscellaneous lot of rubbish, inciud- 
ing a crib, a rocking-horse, a velocipede, and some smaller toys. 
To whom had these things belonged? A grandson of McGuire's? 
And was the daughter, like her father, unlovely, soiled and terror- 
stricken? His desultory mental queries suddenly stopped as he 
raised his eyes to the far corner of the room; for there, covered 
with an old shawl, he made out the lines of a piano. He opened 
the keyboard and struck a chord. It wasn’t so bad—a little tun- 
ing—he could do it himself. 

So this was his new home! He had not yet had the time or 
the opportunity to learn what new difficulties were to face him 
on the morrow, but the personal affairs of his employer had 
piqued his interest, and for the present he had done everything 
possible to insure his safety for the night. Tomorrow, perhaps, 
he would learn something more about the causes of this situation. 
He would have an opportunity, too. to look over the property 
and make a report as to its possibilities. To a man, inured as 
Peter was, to disappointments, what he found was good. He had 
made up his mind to fit himself soldierlike into his new situation 
and he had to admit now that he liked the prospect. 

The bed looked inviting, but he resolutely turned his back to 
it and unpacked his suitcase, taking off his tailor-made clothing and 
putting on the flannel shirt, corduroy trousers and heavy laced 
boots, which he had bought before leaving New York. Then he 
went to the doorway and stood looking out into the night. 

The moonbeams had laid a patine of silver upon the floor of 
the small clearing before the door, and played softly among the 
shadows. So silent was the night that minute, distant sounds were 
clearly audible; the stream seemed to be tinkling just at his elbow, 
while much farther away there was a low murmur of falling 
water at the tumbling-dam, mingled with the sighs of vagrant 
airs among the crowns of the trees, the rustle and creak of dry 
branches, the whispering of leaf to leaf. Wakeful birds, deceived 
by the moon, piped softly and were silent. An owl called. And 
then for the briefest moment, except for the stream, utter silence. 

Peter strode forth, bathed himself in the moonlight and drank 
deep of the airs of the forest. America! He had chosen! Her 
youth called to his. He wanted to forget everything that had 
gone before, the horrors through which he had passed, both phys- 
ical and spiritual—the dying struggles of the senile nation, bom 
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in intolerance, grown in ignorance and stupidity, which with a 
man gesture had cast him forth with a curse. He had doffed 
the empty prerogatives of blood and station and left them in 
the mire and blood. The soul of Russia was dead, and he had 
thought that his own had died with hers, but from the dead thing 
4 new soul might germinate as it had now germinated in him. 
He had been born again. Novaya Jezn! The new life! He had 
found it. 

He listened intently as though for its heartbeats, his face 
turned up toward the silent pines. For a long while he stood so, 
and then went indoors and sat at the old piano, playing softly. 


CHAPTER VI 
New ELEMENTS 


YOME of the men on guard in the middle watch reported that 

they had heard what seemed to be the sounds of music very 
far away in the woods and were disturbed at the trick their ears 
had played upon them. But Peter didn’t tell them the truth. If 
listening for the notes of a 
piano would keep them awake, 
listen they should. He slept 
until noon and then went to 
the house for orders. 

Morning seemed to make a 
difference in the point of view. 
If the moon had made the 
night lovely, the sun brought 
with it the promise of every 
good thing. The walk through 
the woods to Black Rock house 
was a joy, very slightly allevi- 
ated by the poor condition of 
the trees under which Peter 
passed. It was primeval for- 
est even here, with valuable 
trees stunted and poor ones 
vastly overgrown, according to 
nature’s law, which provides 
for the survival of the fittest. 
This was the law, too, which 
was to be applied to Peter. 
Would he grow straight and 
true in this foreign soil, or 
gnarled and misshapen like the 
cedars and maples that he saw? 
Yes! He would grow and 
straight—straight. 

Optimism seemed to be the 
order of the new day. At the 
house he found that his em- 
ployer had put on a clean shirt 
and was freshly shaven. The 
windows of the room were 
opened wide to the sunlight which streamed into the room, re- 
vealing its darkest corners. McGuire himself seemed to have 
responded to the effulgence of the sun and the balmy air which 
swept across his table. His manner was now calm, his voice more 
measured. 

When Peter came into the room, McGuire closed the heavy 
doors of the steel safe carefully and turned to greet him. 

“Oh, glad to see you, Nichols,” he said more cheerfully. “A 
quiet night, I understand.” 

“Yes,” laughed Nichols, “except for the man who got through 
the guards and smoked a cigarette on your portico.” 

“What!” gasped McGuire. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir. It was only myself. I wanted to show 
Shad Wells the defects of his police system.” 

“Oh! Ah! Ha-ha, yes, of course. Very good! 
weren’t shot at?” 

“Oh, no sir—though I’d given them leave to pot me if they 
could. But I think you’re adequately protected now.” 

“Good!” said McGuire. “Have a cigar. I’m glad you've 
come. I wanted to talk to you.” 

And when they had lighted their cigars: “It’s about this very 
guard. I—TI’m afraid you'll have to keep your men under cover 
at least in the daytime.” 

“Under cover?” 
“Well, you see,’ went on McGuire in some hesitation, “my 


And you 
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daughter” (he pronounced it darter) “Peggy is motoring down 
from New York today. I don’t want her, but she’s coming. I 
couldn’t stop her. She doesn’t know anything about this—er— 
this guarding the house. And I don’t want her to know. She 
mustn't know. She’d ask questions. I don’t want questions asked. 
I'll get her away as soon as I can, but she mustn’t be put into 
any danger.” 

“I see,” said Peter, examining the ash of his cigar. “You don’t 
want her to know anything about the impending attempts upon 
your life and property.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said McGuire impatiently. 
to find out. Er—she wouldn’t understand. You know women. 
Nichols. They talk too much.” He paused. “It’s—er—neces- 
sary that none of her friends in New York or mine should know 
of—er—any danger that threatens me. And of course—er—any 
danger that threatens me would, in a way, threaten her. You 
see?” 

“I think so.” 

“I’ve put all weapons under cover. I don’t want her to see ’em. 
So when she comes,—which may be at any moment,—nothing 
must be said about the men outside and what they’re there for. 

In the daytime they must be given something 
to do about the place—trimming the lawns, 
pruning trees or weeding the driveway. Pay 
‘em what they ask, but don’t let any of ’em go 
away. You'll explain this to the new men. 
As for yourself,—er—of course you’re my 
new superintendent and forester.” 


“T don’t want her 


The car roared up to the porti- 
co, the breathless man pursuing. 


.. McGuire got. up.and paced the floor 
Pa slowly, looking at Peter out of the tail of 


\ his eye. 
“I like you, Nichols. We'll get along. 
You've got courage and _intelligence—and 
of course anybody can see you're a gentle- 
man. You'll keep on taking your meals in 
the house—” 
“If you'd like me to go elsewhere—” 
“No. I see no reason why Peggy shouldn’t 
like you. I hope she will. But she’s very headstrong, has been 
since a kid. I suppose I humor her a bit—who wouldn’t? I lost 
my oldest girl and her baby with the flu. Her husband’s still in 
France. And Peggy’s got a will of her own, Peg has,” he finished 
with a kind of admiring abstraction. “Got a society bee in her 
bonnet. Wants to go with all the swells. I’m backing her, Nichols. 
She’ll do it, too, before she’s through,” he finished proudly. 
“T haven’t a doubt of it,” said Peter soberly, though very much 
amused at his employer’s ingenuousness. Here, then, was the 
weak spot in the armor of this relent- (Continued on page 102) 









The World Is Hers 


l—A woman’s adventures 
among women in Hidden China. 


By 


DVENTURE, like the vote, is no longer a masculine pre- 

rogative. If the sweet young thing who used to say so 
touchingly, “If only I were a man, and could see the world,” is not 
now defunct, she ought to be. For there is no real reason why a 
woman should not go anywhere that a man goes, if she is willing 
to sacrifice, not her real dignity and safety, but certain inherited 
inhibitions and a sense of propriety that is, under modern condi- 
tions, largely superstition. As the sphere of women’s interests 
widens, the woman traveler will cease to be a questionable char- 
acter, and any girl may go where she pleases. I promise her that 
if she does, she will see some things not recorded in the annals 
of masculine adventure. 

This was to me the charm of my own wanderings in strange 
places—I saw things that I had never read about in books of 
adventure, because books of adventure have hitherto largely con- 
cerned men. My journey was that of a woman among women, or 
rather that of the new woman—the unfettered daughter of Amer- 
ica and these new times—among the changeless daughters of Eve. 
Everywhere I was a phenomenon. This was especially true in China. 

China is not now a nice, quiet place for a woman to visit. 
For years it has been in the throes of a revolution which releases 
the lawless upon society. 

“But my dear girl, you can’t go to South China,” protested my 
Mentor, safely ensconced behind a large cigar in the Astor Hotel 
in Shanghai. “It’s no place at all for a wandering suffragette.” 

“Now, what,” said I with that air of exasperated patience that 
any enterprising woman has to keep to meet masculine obstruc- 
tion, especially when it is enormously kind and rather elderly, 
“now, what do you think I came to China to demonstrate, if not 
that a wandering suffragette may go anywhere she pleases, allee 
same like men?” 

“But there’s a revolution there.” 

“T am revolution-proof. I have lived in Mexico.” 

“Moreover,” he continued, “there are pirates, bandits and 
tigers.” His manner implied that these were merely samples of 
a picturesque “line” of horrors. 
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“They are mostly like ghosts. It’s always the other fellow 
who sees them. If only I could see a tiger!” 

“It is best not to be intimate with a tiger,” he replied. 
got a rotten disposition.” 

“If that is all the horrors you can muster,” said I, “I start 
down the China Sea tomorrow.” 

He was evidently searching around in his mind for a new 
variety of deterrent. “I forgot to mention smallpox,” he said 
“They all have it.” 

Smallpox! Here was something really to consider. Then | 
gripped my courage in both hands and said: “I'll be revaccinated 
tonight.” I was fast learning the first lesson of the feminine 
adventurer’s life—that courage consists not in braving battle, mur. 
der, and sudden death, but in risking damage to one’s looks or 
social reputation. 

Just then the agent of the South China Merchant line hove in 
sight. Finally I told him that I would be a passenger on his 
ambling little vessel bound for Fuchau. I would tuck myself 
securely under the wing of the bishop who comprised the rest of 
the passengers. I thought even my Mentor would not object 
to a bishop. But the Mentor was not to be suppressed. As I was 
departing, his voice emerged once more from the smoke. ‘Oh, 
yes, and there are, lepers, you know.” 

The province of Fukien which I had picked out for my opera- 
tions is off the main line of tourist travel. Few people like to 
brave the peculiar terrors of the China Sea, whose dizzy yellow 
waters lie between its shores and the foreign port of Shanghai 
to which aH travelers in China come. Yet Fukien, with its ter- 
raced hills and semitropical valleys, is one of the loveliest prov- 
inces of China, and before the days when Shantung became an 
issue, it was the special bone of contention between Japan and 
China. . 

It was a sail of three days from Shanghai to Fuchau, among 
lonely islands inhabited only by wild birds and a few fisher-folk. 
On the morning of the third day we found ourselves proceeding 
up the Ming River, one of the most beautiful rivers in the world, 

in the shell-pink light of dawn. In the dis- 
tance the curly roofs of the terraced city of 
Fuchau clung to the sides of the hill. We 
did not go all the way to Fuchau, but 
stopped short at a point called Pagoda An- 
chorage. There the peace of the dawn-lit 
morning departed with a shriek. Blue sampans 
pushed out from the shore with howling mobs 
on board, darkening the water and churning ii 
into foam. On they came like an attacking 
army — men, women and children pushing at 
their long poles and shouting loudly enough to 
wake their sleeping ancestors among the hills. 
Three or four hit our vessel at the same mo- 
ment, and about fifteen came crashing after. 
Then with a howl as of so many brown ¢e- 
mons they hooked their long poles into the sides 
of our ship and came shinning up them as on 
a rope, hand over fist. They swarmed up the 
side like flies on a wall. All this was merely 
a contest to get the first chance to carry our 
paggage—an Oriental version of the scamper 
of our red-caps along the side of an incoming 
train. 

In the midst of the confusion a brown and 
cheerful young missionary named Brace came 
alongside in a boat laden with food, sedan- 
chairs, bedding and coolies. He and _ his 
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From a distance these villages had a pleasant pastoral prettiness. 


stout, friendly wife were going into the interior. I offered 
myself as a first-class passenger. The bishop gave me a 
good recommendation—said I was a respectable character and 
did not mind being captured by a pirate or eaten by a tiger, but 
that I drew the line at dying of smallpox. So I transferred my- 
self to the houseboat, and we pushed off over the twinkling waters 
into a world as strange and beautiful to me as the sea of dew on 
which Wynken, Blynken and Nod went adventuring. 

This was my first taste of the peculiar romance of houseboating 
in China. From afar the life of the shore seemed remote and elf- 
like. Now and then we saw a curly-roofed village or a terraced 
field—sometimes a pagoda on an island or the round tomb of 
some one’s ancestors. Sometimes a flock of white birds fluttered 
past like magnolia flowers blown on the breeze. 

We were now beyond the confines of settled law and order, 
but no adventure disturbed the peace of that shining day. We 
watched the red sun go down over a purple hill while the cook 
berated his helpers on the after deck and the odor of fried 
chicken mingled pleasantly with the cool breath of evening on 
the water. Then the cook, shifting smoothly from his galley 
manner, appeared and meekly and suavely announced dinner. So 
we went into the cabin to eat by the light of a smoky lantern 
while the swift darkness of the tropics fell like a curtain around 
us. 

During dinner Mr. Brace amused me with gossip about a friend 
of his, the Chinese magistrate of these parts. Mr. Brace invited 
him to dinner every now and then. The magistrate was a fat, 
benign person who was not in the least appalled by knives and 
forks and affably smiled at everything. A few weeks before, there 
had been a revolution in the province, stirred up by some despera- 
does who had taken refuge in a Buddhist monastery. The magistrate 
went forth clothed in his own idea of his own authority and cap- 
tured those desperadoes. Then, with his captives, he went on a 
little parade through the province. Every now and then he would 
cut off a few heads and present them in passing to a village as a 
wholesome token of his regard. So he proceeded till his captives 
were all gone, and the towns were the richer for the possession 
of a few staring heads. Then he came back to dine with the 
missionaries on beefsteak and become once more the perfect Chi- 
nese gentleman. 

Just as he was promising to introduce me to this efficient per- 
son, one unanimous thrill of horror went down our backs, and our 
smiles froze into a stare. Our boat had suddenly stopped. There 
against the windows of our cabin were a dozen grinning Chinese 
squatting like frogs, with their heads pressed close against the 
windows. Beyond them the form of a sailboat loomed darkly. 
At the same moment an official-looking person strode into our 
midst. “The Pirate!” I thought. He looked for all the world 
like a pirate. He had a clanking sword, high boots, a diabolical 
expression, and strangely enough in these days of the Chinese 
republic, a pigtail. He looked at me fiercely, just as if he were 
saying, “Ha! What have we here!” and struck an attitude, mut- 
tering strange oaths. 

“This,” I thought with a thrill of terror and half of curiosity, 





“this is the real thing. If he doesn’t eat me or something, 
how much fun it will be to tel! the Mentor about it.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Brace and the cook rose to the occa- 
sion. The cook, bowing in all directions, interpreted the 
muttering of oaths to mean that this was a police-boat 
sent by the efficient magistrate (who represented all the 
law and order in a more or less revolutionary country) 
to patrol the river. He wanted to know whether we had 
any bad characters on board. Mr. Brace promptly ad- 
duced a Chinese passport. I also indicated the Chinese 
inscription on the back of my passport. At these the , 
pirate scowled darkly, and indicated that they would 
never do. Then he seized a piece of paper and began 
making signs upon it. “A death-warrant,” I thought. 
“Why be so formal about it here in the wilderness?” 

Mr. Brace’s face cleared. “Oh, I see,” he said. “He 
wants a testimonial from me showing that he has done 
his duty, and if I turn out to be a bad character, it 
wont be his fault. He wants to show it to the magis- 
trate.” 

So he sat down and wrote cheerfully in English, be- 
ginning: “Dear Old Head-hunter :” 

“Isn’t it risky to be frivolous to a gentleman of his 
disposition?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, scribbling as he talked. 
“There’s a missionary who always translates the English 
for the Magistrate. He knows my style and translates 
tactfully. This is an honorific title, you know, and will sound 
beautiful in Chinese.” 

After a moment he passed the note over to me. ‘That will 
do, I guess,” he said. 

The note read as follows: “Dear Old Head-hunter: Your police- 
system is certainly a whiz. I'll recommend it to Tammany when 
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Traveling via neck-yoke and basket, 
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These, it seemed, were evidence of her husband’s love. 


I get home. I don’t know whether it gets hold of the bad char- 
acters, but I’m sure it captures all the good ones. We two who 
are now in its hands are good ones—I, being your knife-and-fork- 
eating friend, with my wife, who hasn’t a grudge against anything 
at all in your province except bad characters, opium and small- 
pox, and our companion being a 
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ghosts come forth to sit on the waters and wail? Meanwhile the 
frogs mourned in a melancholy chorus, and there was a vague 
barking of dogs far away. 

I awoke at dawn to find the boat stranded in mud which was 
gilded by the light of a solemn sunrise. Near by was a collection 
of little mud houses that smelled like a barnyard. This was the 
village in which there were no girl-babies. Some citizens of this 
misogynistic metropolis were squatting at my cabin windows, 
taking a good look at the foreign lady while she slept. It is not 
easy for a proper lady to make her toilet in the presence of a 
Chinese village, but there was no help for it. Philosophically 
making believe that they were not there, I proceeded. Even when 
silent awe gave place to vociferating wonder as I unbraided my 
yellow locks and began to comb them out, I maintained an air 
of stoical indifference and a fine imitation of inward calm. A sharp 
voice outside suddenly called my audience away, and I was 
allowed to apply the last hairpin in peace. 

The voice that had thus delivered me belonged to as strange a 
character as I had met in the Orient, one of those links between 
the East and the West which the wandering British have left 
here and there in their wake. Her father had been an English 
trader years ago, who used to hunt tigers in the hills. In the 
wilderness he had built himself a mansion to retire to, surrounded 
with trees and roses and English lawns. Here his motherless 
daughter, “Miss Lulu,” had grown up under the care of an amah 
—more a little Chinese than an English girl. She had never seen 
the land of her father’s birth. She lived among the Chinese, 
keeping a half-matriarchal surveillance over remote mountain 

hamlets into which no white per- 





young lady named Lovely Lotus- 
flower, whose only intention is 
to be eaten by a tiger as soon as 
possible. We promise not to 
rob, burn, kill or otherwise in- 
terfere with your exclusive pre- 
rogatives.” 

This document he signed with 
a scrawl that he insisted was his 
own name in Chinese, and de- 
livered it, bowing, to the pirate. 
Then the pirate’s whole demea- 
nor changed. He also bowed— 
deeply, blandly, beneficently, and 
marched happily away, while al! 
the grinning demons at our win- 
dows vanished like a chorus in 
a musical comedy. So ended my 
first, last and only chance of be- 
ing captured by a pirate. 


son except herself ever came. 

She had come down to greet 
our boat, and was quite as inter- 
ested in my blond locks as the 
gaping Chinese! She wanted to 
show me off in the mountain 
villages as a real specimen of the 
Occident. She acted quite like 
a mother proposing the début 
of a daughter. Of course I was 
delighted. My schedule of travel 
was always flexible, and I rather 
depended on picking up _ inter- 
esting guides like this as I went 
along. 

So I said good-by to my mis- 
sionary friends and we set out 
in sedan-chairs, which is the 
characteristic mode of traveling 
by land in China. 

Swinging in a seat hung from 








“Since when has my name 
been Lovely Lotus-flower?” I 
demanded when it was all over. 

“Oh,” he replied indifferently. “in China one must have a Chi- 
nese name. So I named you.” 

Our encounter with the law left us a little nervous, vaguely 
afraid of we knew not what. Traveling in strange wildernesses is 
not bad by day, but it taxes one’s courage by night. It was an 
eerie journey. The hills rose like gaunt and ghostly giants around 
us; and as our boat tacked in the wind, the shadowy landscape 
shifted and changed as if by witchcraft. One minute we were 
under a hill which loomed darkly against the sky and seemed 
to blot out the stars. The next minute we were out on the broad 
bosom of the river. Even the sky was unstable. Sometimes a 
boat came alongside, troubling us vaguely with memories of pirates. 
In that shifting phantasmagoria of shadows all things seemed 
doubtful and sinister. 

Meanwhile our coolies kept up a harsh and unintelligible series 
of yells, interspersed with long whistles. Those we half play- 
fully, half fearfully interpreted as signals to bandits on shore. 
They were probably whistling for the wind. It is supposed that 
the wayward demons who inhabit the elements may be coaxed 
by whistling to lend a little more assistance to weary sailors. 

Toward midnight we entered a creek and began to row. Here 
the shores closed in darkly above our heads, and there were fear- 
ful shapes of rocks, and footsteps among the bushes. Mr. Brace 
said that there was a village here in which there were no girl- 
babies. In a land where girls are unwelcome, the waters of the 
creek were too fatally near the huddling houses in which there 
was not even enough food for the boy-babies. As I heard this, 
the ghostly land became more ghostly. Were we even now mov- 
ing over the bodies of those little girls? Would their tiny white 


Children were the desideratum of these villages. 


two long bamboo poles, I was 
lifted on the backs of two coo- 
lies. Had I been very stout or very important, I should have 
been carried by four or six. The English Governor of Hongkong 
journeys with half a dozen bearers as in a coach-and-six, and they 
are arrayed in the honorable color of red, too. My coolies were 
arrayed in nothing in particular—I (Continued on page 96) 








Another familiar Chinese group. 
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Mrs. Grace Jane Noee 


N RS. GRACE JANE NOEE, one of Chicago’s most prosper- 
AVA ous business women, enjoys the distinction not only of 
occupying a province unusual to womanhood, but of being the 
only milk-broker in America. Like many other women who have 
pushed through the granite-walled barrier of conventionality, 
Mrs. Noee is unsolicitous of personal publicity and protests that 
there is nothing particularly commendable in her achievement. 

In the general offices of the well-known milk company at 20 
South La Salle Street there is nothing to indicate that a woman 
owns and manages the million-dollar business which passes an- 
nually through its doors. Femininity in the nature of book- 
keepers, stenographers and various other clerical positions has 
long since become a part of office appurtenance, and Mrs. Noee, 
moving gracefully in and out, giving directions here and over- 
seeing there, might easily be one of the many young women 
found in such a setting, so unaggressive is her quiet dignity. 

Founded by one of the noted financiers of the country, the 
novel enterprise now headed by Mrs. Noee was little more than 
an idea when Mrs. Noee, then a young girl, came into his em- 
ploy as a bookkeeper and clerk. She did not long remain upon 
the first rung of the ladder, however, for her quick insight into 
the project and her broad comprehension of its many intricate 
details soon advanced her to the position of private secretary to 
her employer, and in a very short time she had developed a 
keener interest in the proposition than its originator. He, occupied 
with a multitude of other affairs, had grown weary of the little 
nagging difficulties of its incipiency and could see small chance of 
its becoming a profitable business, and so he decided to abandon 
it; but his young secretary, never having lost her enthusiastic 
belief in its ultimate success, argued eloquently for this support. 
With the understanding that she would assume all responsibility 
of further development, he consented to continue the business, 
and from that time she practically managed everything alone, a 
little later leasing the business for three years. 

With the added enthusiasm of ownership, Mrs. Noee began 
earnestly to develop the business. Her first year was one of 
repeated financial disasters. Men who had been trustworthy 


Suddenly became unreliable, and the heavy losses she suffered 


would have discouraged a less optimistic character. It was at 
this critical stage that she learned the wisdom of incasing her 
identity in initials, for the farmer, and many others with whom 
she was obliged to correspond, were distrustful of a woman in 
such a business. Unflinchingly she refused to go into debt or 
curtail her plans, but pushed steadily through all the dispiriting 
experiences, and came safely into a success which has increased 
to its present volume of more than a million dollars’ worth of 
milk-credits every year. 

Milk-brokerage is more of a credit than a brokerage business. 
No milk-cans are ever seen in the offices, and Mrs. Noee seldom 
sees the milk which she contracts to buy from the farmers and 
sell to small dealers. In Chicago, as elsewhere, the largest dis- 
tribution of milk is done by big concerns. They buy milk when 
they want it, at varying prices by the hundred pounds. The 
small farmer must have a steady market for his variable amount 
of milk at a stable price. The small dealer’s problem is equally 
serious. He cannot buy profitably from the large concerns; he 
must have milk in small quantities but cannot go to the country 
for it. At the point where the small dealer and the small farmer 
are in need of each other the milk-broker steps in, makes the 
right connection for both, and charging the farmer a small per- 
centage on each can, guarantees to him all credit transactions 
with the dealer. The farmer delivers to the nearest depot the 
amount of milk specified in his contract, and suburban trains 
deposit the cans at certain platforms in the city, where the dealers 
are waiting to receive it. Mrs. Noee is represented by a corps of 
trusted salesmen who check the milk received and render daily 
account of the amount distributed to the dealers. 

The building of a million-dollar business has not prevented 
Mrs. Noee from engaging in other pursuits. Situated in an 
aristocratic section of Chicago is a quaint little tea-room known 
as “the Brown Dot” which has served as a rather profitable toy. 
It is as delightfully original as Mrs. Noee herself, and conveys 
a very pleasing evidence of her artistic taste. And upon the 
roster of the Altrusa Club, an organization exclusively for pro- 
fessional and executive business women, her name is inscribed 
as its first president. 
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“I wont be home tonight,” he brought out 
with evident distress. . . . . “I lied to you.” 


























E were the town’s poor white trash, and I was Ky, 
W in a fair way of becoming its bad girl. The fi 4 
town in question was a little inland place in central Lis 
New Jersey, sun-baked in the hot months, windswept \ 4 
during the cold. Dad and I lived in a miserable, leaky 
little one-room shanty down by the railroad tracks. I 


could not recall the time, either day or night, when I had not \ | | 


heard the snorting of engines, the chug-chug of express trains, 
the switching of freight-cars and all the medley of sounds 
connected with a close proximity to the “yards.” eS 

At ten years of age I could swear with all the facility of 
a railroad man; nor did I hesitate to do so. I was in the third 
grade of school when I should have been in the fifth, and 
the terror of every teacher unfortunate enough to have me in 
her room. I absented myself from school when I liked, 
studied only when I wished. My favorite occupation was 
flipping trains, at which I was an adept. The only reason, 
I now appreciate, that I had not been placed under institu- 
tional care, was my remarkable agility in the yards, which 
kept me free of accidents, and the fact that the men liked 
me. I had literally lived among them from the time I could 
look out for myself, and a camaraderie existed between us 
that prevented any of them from “squealing” when the truant 
officer came after me—which-was rarely, for a certain sym- 
pathy between officer and teacher formed a silent pact to 
ignore me. 

To those same train-men did I also owe many a square 
meal when my father was on one of his frequent drunks. 
Owing to this well-indulged appetite of his, he never had a 
steady job; nor did he want one, so far as my ten-year-old 
indifference ever discerned. When he was sober, he found 
odd jobs around the yards, which provided our food. The 
shanty was rent-free, and as far as clothes were concerned, the 
lack of them never worried either Dad or me. In summer I wore 
overalls, which greatly aided me in the aforesaid train-flipping; 
and in the winter a secondhand dress from old Abe, on the corner 
above the station, with a sweater given by one of the train-men, 
met my actual needs. 

Let no one imagine I suffered from my lowly status; indeed, 
I was scarcely cognizant of it until an incident of contrast sowed 
the seed of my awakening. I was very happy—a sort of harum- 
scarum happiness, it is true, with no sense of responsibility, no 
idea of the world’s standard of values. As long as I could ride 


freight-trains, go to the lurid film-show across the tracks, swipe 
apples from old man Sheppard’s orchard and laugh at him try- 
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ing to catch me as I dodged behind cars—with these and 
similar amusements I was: happy enough. 
It-is quite probable that I had a subconscious love for 
Dad, though it never found any outward expression in 
those days. However, I did have a queer sort of feeling, 
and my eyes got suddenly wet, when they carried him in 
from the yards one day, where he had been run over by 
a freight. The very stillness of: him hurt me somehow, 
though our conversation had usually been confined to crude 
jokes and monosyllabic questions and answers. 

Perhaps this is the place fo speak of my mother, and 
relate how the memory of her gentleness and refinement 


, eventually reached out into the grime of my slum life and 


pushed me up the ladder of advancement. But unlike most 





stories of this sort, I cannot do ‘that, because it wouldn’t 
be true, and this story is* I know absolutely nothing about 
my mother, whence she came gr whither she went. I now 
idealize her in my thoughts, bet up to that time I always 
supposed that I was one of those children who, like Topsy, 
“just growed.” At any rate I never thought of asking Dad 
about my mother until he was beyond asking. 
The real turning force in my life was my temper. 


[* was the day after Dad’s funeral. My train-men had 
seen that he was properly cared for, also had gotten Mrs. 

Muldoon to stay with me that night. She was getting ready 
to go home to her own children, of whom there were four, when a 
carriage containing two women and two little girls of my own age 
drove up. The women came inside and presently were talking in 
low, confidential tones to Mrs. Muldoon. Curiosity prompted me 
to join the children, who had now gotten out of the carriage and 
were standing a respectful distance from our front door, mean- 
while craning their necks for a glimpse of the interior of the 
only home I knew. I went out the back door and around the 
house, coming upon them unobserved. 

“My father says they are just poor white trash, and when I 
asked what that was, he said Mother better bring me along to 
find out; so I teased her till she said I could come if you could,” 
was the comment I overheard. 
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“My mother says they'll send her to an orphan-asylum and—” 

I did not permit her to finish her sentence. Ordinarily I was 
good-natured; but my temper, when roused, was a fearful thing. 
Right then, it raged. I can’t analyze why. Perhaps it was the 
sight of those clean, neatly dressed little girls of my own age, 
standing in our dooryard with its tin cans and other débris, that 
forced upon me for the first time a knowledge of the great gulf 
between me and respectability. The fact remains that with a 
free use of my liberal vocabulary of oaths, I sprang upon the 
offenders of my small, fierce self, tearing their straw hats from 
their heads and tossing them into a near-by rain barrel, puiling 
their hair and terrifying them into hysterics. As a parting punish- 
ment I knocked their heads together with a resounding whack, 
then fled to a convenient hiding-place in the yards. 

When I returned to the shanty, after making certain our visit- 
ors had departed, Mrs. Muldoon lectured me roundly, informing 
me that I would get my “come-uppance” at the orphan-asylum, 
where I was to be sent the following day, picturing the horrors 
of said asylum with such deft imagination that I would have 
thrown myself under a train rather than go there. I broke down 
and cried, at last, which was a strange proceeding for me; but by 
so doing I melted the heart of good-souled Mrs. Muldoon. She 
finally promised to tell them when they came to take me away 
the next day that an aunt had unexpectedly turned up and as- 
sumed my care, though she was worried to death as to what she 
would do with me afterward. 

To make my escape certain, and forestall any wavering on the 
part of Mrs. Muldoon, I disappeared for four days. This was a 
comparatively easy matter. Big Jake Donnelly, who was con- 
ductor on a freight, was going out on a run that night; so I went 
along. I hid in the “possum belly,” the big box under the 
caboose in which are carried tools, chains, jacks and so forth. It 
was terribly hot in there, and I was glad when we stopped for 
a crossing and the brakeman discovered me. He called Jake, who 
swore a little and laughed a lot, especially when I told him I was 
running away from being an orphan; and they finally put me in 
the caboose and made me as comfortable as they could, and Jake 
fed me out of his own heaping dinner-pail. In the intervals when 
he had the time, he tried to amuse me in his good-natured way. I 
told him about the two 
little girls and what 
they had called me, 
the circumstance still 
rankling in my mind, 
though why my con- 
sciousness _ registered 
rebellion then, and not 
previously, has always 
been a perplexing ques- 
tion to me. I presume 
a psychologist could 
answer it; some day 
T'll ask one. 

Jake was pretty 
thoughtful after that. 

Luckily for me, the re- 

sult was that the men 

in the yards adopted 

me, after a fashion. 

They bought me some 

clothes, new ones, out 

of a store; and best of 

all, they persuaded 

Mrs. Muldoon, who did not need much per- 
suading, to board me. My self-respect gal- 
loped up the thermometer of gratitude to an 
alarming temperature. I went about proclaim- 
ing to whosoever would listen that I was “a 
boarder.” 

The night I went to live with the Muldoons, ~ 
who had a neat little cottage, I slept between 
sheets for the first time; also I had a bath in 
a real bathtub. Mrs. Muldoon had a hard time persuading me 
that the nightgown she put on me was meant to be slept in instead 
of worn to church. Jake had insisted that I have a gingham dress 
and a hat with streamers like the little girls who had angered 
me so fiercely. It was when I was first dressed in this outfit 
that pride, the mother of ambition, stirred in my heart. My hair 
did not curl, but I had long, thick black braids; my skin was 
clear and rosy, and though my eyes were just y, they were 
large and had a certain attractiveness, though of course at that 
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I was glad when we 
stopped for a crossing 
and the brakeman dis- 

covered me. 


age I made no such analysis. I simply knew that I looked as 
well as the children who had flayed me. 

At the Muldoons, I followed my usual custom of rising early 
though I was careful as I slipped out of the house not to waken 
the family, who generally were sleeping soundly. One morning, 
skipping down the street, joyous in my freedom and the friendly 
silence of the early dawn, I stopped to laugh derisively at fat old 
Farmer Hawkins struggling out of his milk-wagon and dropping 
his carrier as he stumbled to the pavement. There has been much 
said about the uselessness of crying over spilled milk, but if I 
hadn’t cried over Farmer Hawkins’ spilled milk, my whole life 
might have been vastly different and, I firmly believe, much less 
successful. When I laughed at him, he gave me a brisk cut with his 
wagon-whip which, he vowed in his fury, would change my tune. 

It did. But the howl I sent up frightened him, and he im- 
mediately placated me with a bottle of milk. Good old Farmer 
Hawkins! He was never unkind to me again. We became the 
best of friends, and I grew to look forward to my early-morning 
meetings with him, and the bottle of milk he always gave me. 

I began to help him “just for fun,” saving him many a step 
as I nimbly ran up and down steps and stairs for him. Such 
real assistance was I to him that he soon offered me a regular 
job. Thus I earned my first money. I got twenty-five cents in 
money for those early-morning hours, and two quarts of milk, 
which I proudly lugged home to the Muldoons. Mrs. Muldoon 
made me save my money, or rather she saved it for me, saying it 
would buy my clothes that winter if I worked steady, also that 
she would take the price of the milk off my board; my friends 

‘‘wasn’t rich,” she 
added. I began to 
think more and more 
of the kindness’ of the 
men who were support- 
ing me. 

I started school that 
fall with a clean dress, 
hair neatly combed and 
braided, instead of be- 
ing twisted into a hard 
knot held up with a 
couple of wire hair- 
pins. However, I did 
not reform all at once. 
I gave my _ teachers 
many bad hours. But 
there was one. signifi- 
cant thing about that 
winter. I went to 
school every day, and 

VAN N . I learned! One day 
tants SA when we were doing 
+N ‘4 we mental problems, the 
teacher praised me for 

my quickness. She 
never had occasion to 
complain of me again. 
The first draught of 
praise is the sweetest 
nectar ever brewed. 
With the help of young 
Tim Muldoon I made up a 
half-grade the next year. 
By. the time I was fourteen, 
I was graduated from gram- 
mar school. All this time I 
had continued to work for 
itt hath Farmer Hawkins. 
1 ||) Lag Th | \ I was now an overgrown 
Wahi girl, and while not shy, 
much of my = slum-bred 
boldness had been  sup- 
pressed. Mrs. Muldoon 
had long since cured me of swearing, by making me chew soap. 
I owe much to that good woman. Her rigid integrity and 
capable administration of her home were the exact influences 
I needed at that time. It was a blow to me when Mr. Muldoon, 
who was a railroad man, was promoted and transferred to Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Though asked to accompany them, I de- 
clined, because I had determined to stay in Meadowville and prove 
to Hilda Graf and Erna Powers that I was no longer “poor white 
trash.” But so complete was my transformation that I now know 
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they never associated me with that unpleasant experience of their 
early childhood. However, their characterization of me yet re- 
mained the yeast that fermented my ambition. 

Feeling ashamed of longer accepting charity, though I had re- 

yired less and less each year, I now insisted that I was amply 

le to provide for myself. Vowing to my friends in the yards 
that I would some day repay them for their kindness to me, I 
was at last “on my own.” Se 

[started to high school that fall, helping Farmer Hawkins in the 
mornings, working for my board and room after school, 
and on Saturday and Sunday. The family with whom 
| lived exacted the last pound of flesh, too, to make 
up for my absence in the morning. 

About the middle of that winter Farmer Hawkins 
fell ill. When he failed to appear one morning, I 
walked the two miles out to his farm, found he was 
unable to get up, and declared that I would deliver the 
milk myself. I did so. After I was through, I took the 
horse and wagon to a livery-stable and then went to 
school. I was late that morning, but never afterwards. 
I lost my job with the family I lived with, but gained 
a far better one. 

When Farmer Hawkins got well, he said he was too 
old to deliver milk any longer, and offered me a steady 
job, which I accepted with delight. I lived with the 
Hawkinses, driving in and delivering my milk in the 
morning, going to school, then driving back in the 
afternoon after school. It wasn’t easy work. It was 
hard, but healthy. I was never ill, though I came 
dangerously near to having frozen feet on a few occa- 
sions. I collected on Saturdays, and I had cleaner 
accounts than Farmer Hawkins ever had. 

Strangely enough, it was that work of driving a 
milk-wagon while I went to high school that merged 
the identity of Lou Logan, the slum girl, into 
that of Louise Hawkins, or Farmer Hawkins’ 
girl, as I became known. There were many Les 
good-natured quips and jibes about me in the . 
local paper, and in my last year of high school, 
a “feature” in a New York Sunday paper. I 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry over 
this, until I saw that it really gave me added 
prestige with my class; then, of course, I was 
inordinately proud. 

After that, my success was assured. People 
treated me with marked respect, and parents 
held me up to their children as a model of 
character and energy. I went to business 
college in New York. By living carefully, I 
had saved enough money to do this. It was 
a splendid experience for me, but I came back 
to Meadowville for a position, still determined 
to show the town what I could do, though 
they remembered nothing of my disgraceful 
early days. Naturally, my first position paid 
a small salary. I had to use close economy 
that winter, for I lived in town and had to 
pay for my room and board. I was welcome at the Hawkinses’, 
“just for company,” had I cared to stay there, but I desired 
more social life than was available to me in the country. 

In the next few years I held many positions, but I always saw 
to it that each change meant advancement. My best and last 
job was with Lawrence Bangs, who was finally elected to Con- 
gress after several attempts. We were sorting out his papers 
one day prior to his leaving for Washington, when he remarked, 
“I don’t know what to do with this stuff,’—indicating his office 
furniture. “I suppose I’ll have to let a secondhand man have it, 
though he’ll give about twenty-five dollars for the lot.” 

That night I got my big idea. Next morning I offered to buy 
the office furniture from Mr. Bangs, also to take over his office 
lease. I told him I was going to open a public stenographer’s 
office. His shrewd mind grasped its possibilities in an instant. 

“Exactly what this town needs,” he declared. 

And it was. There wasn’t a public stenographer in the town; 
yet there were scores of small business houses that had no need 
for a regular stenographer, yet required many business letters 
typed, and most of all, written! The real nucleus of my success 
was my ability to write a corking good business letter, not a 
stereotyped, “Yours of the 15th at hand and kind'y permit me to 
say,” sort. I took the trouble to understand my clients, their 
businesses and their policy, so that I could begin by making a 
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His joy was pathetic when he founa 
me hanging curtains in the dining-room. 





timely suggestion as to the altering of this phrase or that, with 
the result that after a few times I was generally given the facts 
and asked to handle the correspondence. Many business men told 
me that my tactful letters made and saved them a neat sum in 
the course of a year. 

I soon had much more to do than I could manage alone, and 
so engaged a typist, insisting, however, upon one who could do 
perfect work. No blots or erasures were tolerated. In a year I 
had two offices and four assistants. We also offered to balance 
is books. Many a_ business 

— man came to me to 
straighten out his financial 
muddle. I soon became a 
person of some importance 
in the town. Men told 
their wives that I was 
clever, which was perfectly 
safe, as long as they did 
not add I was beautiful, 
which I wasn’t. I lived at 
the best hotel in the town, 
and began to dress well, 
making occasional trips to 
New York to pick up a 
smart gown or suit. 

In three years I was 
handling all the business 
available in a small town 
like Meadowville, but I 
wasn’t satisfied. I was ex- 
tremely happy, though, rev- 
eling in the position I had 
won for myself, and hav- 
ing many a secret laugh at 
the expense of my towns- 
people. I was now an hon- 
ored member of the Civic 
Club—to which belonged 
those women who had 
called to make arrange- 
ments to have me sent to 
an orphan asylum! I also 
attended church regularly 
and taught in the Sunday 
school, thus adding to the 
fund of respect in which I 
was already held. 

When my business 
reached the peak, I began 
_—— to look about for new ave- 
i, nues of interest and re- 
muneration. I had saved 
about one thousand dollars, 
and though it was my aim 
some day to buy a home, it 
was more of a mental pro- 
viso for old age, which is 
not exactly alarming to one of twenty-six. One day I met the 
man whom I had first worked for, just as he was turning in at 
the city hall. He stopped to chat a moment, remarking that a 
certain little cottage on the outskirts of the city was to be sold for 
taxes. Like a flash I saw my chance. I bid in the property, 
getting it for five hundred dollars. I had it repaired, painted, 
papered, a new bathtub put in, a cement floor in the basement, 
stationary washtubs—and behold, no one would have recognized 
the place. This was the most fascinating work I had ever done. 
When finished, the place was so attractive that I did not even 
have to advertise it for sale. One of my clients bought it as a 
wedding present for his daughter, paying me fifteen hundred 
dollars cash for it. 

I kept my eyes open for just such bargains, and the first year 
I cleared two thousand dollars, keeping up my stenographic busi- 
ness as well. The latter I had running so smoothly, and my 
assistants so well trained, that supervision was all that was re- 
quired, though I still wrote a number of the more difficult letters. 
A little later I added a dictaphone to the equipment of my private 
office, and handled these letters very speedily. 

I now moved to the ground floor in a new office-building in a 
busy business block, taking a suite of offices which I furnished 
newly thronghout. I added a renting-list to my real-estate branch 
of the business.. I came across many run-down places, and the * 
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making over of them was wonderfully interesting. Many times 
when the owner did not care to sell, I could persuade him to 
let me doctor up his place for him, receiving a nice compensation 
and the satisfaction of seeing one more spot of beauty in our 
little city in which I now took much pride. Soon I got to be 
known—facetiously, it is true—as “the house-doctor.” I liked the 
idea, and put it on my office window, also inserting an ad in the 
local paper. As advertising value, that name was quickly above 
par. I was swamped with business. I had to put on a new office 
force and buy myself a car to get about quickly. The next year 
I was almost compelled by the numerous demands to put in a 
department of interior decorating. And the money I made! Even 
the bank president went out of his way to speak to me. By the 
ee I was twenty-eight, I was clearing ten thousand dollars a 
year! 

And then at the zenith of my success I fell in love! While I 
had liked the opposite sex well enough, I had never before even 
imagined myself in love, though I had had as many admirers 
and offers of marriage as the average girl usually has, and more 
I think, because I was also a successful business woman. There 
are meal-ticket seekers even among the male sex! 

I was hostess at a Civic Club dance one evening when I met 
“Handsome Jack,” as we called him from the first. He had 
come down with a party of men from Philadelphia to fish, making 
his biggest catch at the dance instead of the river, he declared. 
It was a swift courtship. I was in love for the first time, and as 
is so often the case, every ounce of my hard-headed business sense 
deserted me. I accepted my lover’s word without a question. He 
was in the furniture business, he said. I sold my own business, 
and three months from the time I first met the man I married, 
we were on our honeymoon. 

We were married in the church where I had taught Sunday 
school for ten years. Later, a reception at the Civic Club covered 
me with gratitude and showered me with handsome gifts. This 
was the culmination of all my years of determination and hard 
work. I had won, by my own efforts, honor, success and love, 
and the greatest of these is love! 


FTER a brief trip to New York, we went to our home in 

Philadelphia, which my husband had already furnished for 
me. It was a six-room house of the general type prevalent in 
West Philadelphia. Though I had learned much of artistic values 
in my work as a house-doctor, I could not quarrel with the selec- 
tions of furniture my husband had made; everything was in good 
taste. But why not, since furniture was his business? Back in 
Meadowville, Mr. Burns, the most exclusive furniture-dealer there, 
whose books I had often balanced and whose correspondence I 
had looked after for years, asked me to select a dining-room set 
from his stock as a wedding-gift, but I had declined, of course, 
as my home was already furnished, I explained, and my husband 
in the furniture-business as well. He gave me a handsome lamp 
instead of the dining-room set, and this, with the other lovely 
gifts I had received, would add the finishing touches to my home. 
No one who has not lived without home or love practically all 
her life can appreciate what this new existence meant to me. I 
had to pause occasionally and pinch myself to realize I was not 
dreaming. I lavished all the affection on Jack I had stored up 
through the years. His kisses were the first I had ever known, 
and my starved heart expanded. 

My husband remained at home a few days after we arrived 
there, and then declared he must go to work. “You mean busi- 
ness,” I corrected him, also inquiring when I might come down 
to the store. He evaded my question, became very red and started 
toward the door, then turned and came back to me. 

“T wont be home tonight,” he brought out with evident dis- 
tress. 

“Not be home?” I cried, in amazement. 

“No. .I—I—I lied to you,” he stammered, and my heart 
leaped in alarm. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. 

“T’m not in the furniture business; I am a policeman, and it 
is my turn to sleep in the station-house,” he blurted out. 

“A policeman!” 

A tragic, half-comprehending wail broke from me. I wanted 
to die right on the spot—but death never comes when it is really 
desired. After all my years of struggling up from the depths 
of worse than poverty, I was married to a policeman at a salary 
that approximated about ninety dollars a month! His only excuse 
was that he loved me, and knew that I would never marry him 
if I knew the truth. 

I am ashamed to say that my temper asserted itself in almost 


as untamed a manner as it had twenty years before. Of course 
I didn’t swear, but the effect was much the same. I can be sorry 
now for what I made Jack suffer that morning. Going white and | 
red by turns, pleading for forgiveness with every bit of contrition 
he could summon, he finally left the house, fully expecting I would 
be gone when he returned the following day. 

Much too angry to cry, I flew upstairs and literally tore my | 
clothes from the closets and dresser, packing my trunk with al] 
possible haste. My one idea was to get out of that hateful house. 

But as I bent over my trunks, a still small voice tugged at m 
consciousness. Presently the clear accusation of “Quitter!” hurled 
itself at me. I dropped on the floor beside my trunk and tried to 
think coherently. After fighting all these years, should I give up 
now? For as a matter of fact, it was the first big blow I had 
experienced, doubly big because it was dealt me by the man J 
loved, and engendered loss of faith in him. If I went back to 
Meadowville—no, the thought was untenable. If I left Jack, no 
matter what the circumstances, I would be miserable. In the 
searching analysis of myself and my horrible situation, I clearly 
comprehended that with me to love once was to love always, 
All day and most of the night I grappled with the problem. In 
the end I decided to stick, but not with a policeman! 


B iw came home in his uniform next morning, looking doubly 
handsome, but with dark circles under his eyes. He had got- 
ten a couple of hours off and hastened home, fearing to find me 
gone, yet unable to continue longer in uncertainty. His joy 
was pathetic when he found me hanging curtains in the dining- 
room. 

I descended from the stepladder; and then, facing each other 
across the dining-room table, we had a straight talk. At least, 
I did, but Jack mostly listened. I told him that I would remain 
with him upon two conditions: first, he resign immediately from 
the police force, and second, he go into the furniture business, 
My friends in Meadowville understood that to be my husband's 
occupation; I had invited them to visit me freely, and I meant 
if they found me at all that they should find the facts as stated. 
Jack protested that he knew nothing of the furniture-business, 
that he knew nothing about any kind of work except as an officer 
of the law. He had gone on the force very young, and it had 
been easy to drift. I told him emphatically that his days of 
drifting were over, and he was going to anchor good and fast 
to something besides a blue uniform with brass buttons. 

Jack was scared. The idea of tossing overboard a sure salary, 
even though its proportions looked like pin-money to me, with the 
possibility of losing his wife’s money in a business of which he 
was ignorant, looked like the wildest sort of speculation to him. 
But I was adamant. There could be no halfway ground, no tem- 
porizing. I pointed out that I was willing to risk my money, and 
he had nothing to risk. That was a contemptuous remark, I 
admit, almost contemptible, but it stung him with the right effect. 
He consented. 

Naturally, my years of business training were invaluable. I 
had learned a little about the furniture business from keeping Mr. 
Burns’ accounts, and a trifle more through my department of 
interior decorating, but there was still a vast amount to learn. 
However, I went about it systematically and thoroughly. I in- 
sisted upon my husband’s going to work as a salesman for three 
months in one of the big furniture houses in Philadelphia. In the 
meantime I studied and delved and nosed. Jack learned much, 
but I believe I learned more. 


O NE of the most vital bits of knowledge came to me in a curi- 

ous manner. The furniture in our home Jack had bought on 
the installment-plan. When he told me this, I went immediately to 
the firm from whom it was purchased and told them I would not 


keep it; the price was ridiculously exorbitant. I added that I 
intended to pay cash for my furniture. I observed the salesman 
closely when I made this statement. His manner changed to 
subserviency at once, and making a hasty apology, he left me, 
coming back a few minutes later to say that the manager would 
like to see me in his office. For cash, I was offered a staggering 
discount on my bill, the only concession I had expected when I 
went there, but a very illuminating one. It proved the enormous 
profit in the credit furniturc-business, though of course I knew 
there were losses from bad debts. : 

I had quite a talk with that man, putting my questions from 
the point of view of a naive stranger in the city, interested in the 
psychology of its inhabitants. And he replied from the point of 
view of a man who must be courteous to so good a customer as 
I had proved myself to be. To my (Continued on page 100) 
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Who Made the Beds 


She was an actress out of work because of the strike—and she took a job 


as chambermaid in a big New York hotel. 


Her experience sheds a real 


illumination upon the work and status of the employees of such hostelries. 


By MARION. ALDRICH 


Illustrated by JOSEPHINE WHEELER WEAGE 


URING the actors’ strike there was one girl whose heart 

was with the Equity and those she called her “own people,” 
but who was faced with the dilemma of literally losing her meal- 
ticket if she walked out of an engagement she had just obtained 
after five months’ idleness. There was nothing especially novel 
about the way she solved her problem, but it was practical and 
led to interesting results. 

To be brief; she engaged as a maid in one of the leading hotels 
of New York, one situated in the heart of the white-light section 
and notable among other things as the long-time home of the 
greatest tenor in the world. If, in the beginning, the part did not 
fit her like the proverbial glove, she worked so hard to master the 
“business” of the réle that when she left at the end of her brief 
engagement she had won the commendation of the most hardened 
—_ in the world, the experienced hotel workers, who said of 

er: 

“May was a good girl; she kept her rooms clean, minded her 
own business and never said a hard word about anyone.” 

The thing that surprised me most (for I may as well drop the 
third person), was that hotel work was not as exacting and un- 
pleasant as I had expected it would be. With a vacuum cleaner 
coming round once a week, a houseman to clean mirrors, dust 
pictures, and polish electric fixtures, and a bath-maid to scrub 
bathroom floors wherever it was necessary, the work resolved itself 
into a routine of bed-making, keeping floors clean, emptying 
wastebaskets, replenishing desks and keeping the well-furnished 
rooms in a dainty condition. The most unpleasant part of the 
job was emptying the white china cuspidor, and this was not 
always necessary except in the case of habitual smokers or guests 
from the West and South to whom this article is a necessary part 
of the furniture. 


I found myself continually wondering why many girls struggling 
in shops or in ill-paid office positions did not take up this line of 
work. Hotel employees have shared in the common labor unrest; 
they are continually changing positions and going from one hotel 
to another. Hotel men are appalled at the scarcity of good help 
and the difficulty of getting any kind; they are ready to make 
almost any concession to obtain really capable employees. 

I think that if hotel managers would make some concerted at- 
tempt to secure a different class of workers and would engage 
nice-looking girls of fair education and good character, provide a 
snappy up-to-date uniform such as bellboys wear, and do away 
with the wearing night watch, the whole question of hotel work 
would be revolutionized, and the tired-looking drudges and flip 
young rounders that have been a feature of hotel life in the past 
would be done away with. A training-school should of course be 
provided, where the girls could take a short course to accustom 
them to the routine of the work. 

There were forty-five rooms to a floor in the hotel where I 
worked, and three maids were provided to a floor, with an assistant 
housekeeper to every floor, and a head housekeeper over all. This 
lady made the rounds of every vacant room in the hotel every day 
and O. K.’d each room as it was put in order. The hotel was one 
that catered to a moneyed class and was notable for several innova- 
tions, most of which were due to the thoughtfulness of the pro- 
prietor’s wife, a striving woman and a genius in hotel management. 

The well-furnished rooms had heavy draperies of damask silk 
lined with taffeta in pastel colorings; there was an ornate gilt 
clock in every room, and carefully chosen French prints on the 
walls, The bed-linen was of linen and was changed daily. The 
ice water was brought in handsome thermos-bottles, and special 
provisions were made for “advance guests’—as guests arriving 
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without lug- 
gage were 
called. It was 
nice to see the 
face of a tired 
man, who had 
been hastily 
summoned from 
another city on 
business, bright- 
en when, a few 
minutes after 
he had been 
roomed, the 
watch maid 
would knock at 
the door and 
hand him a 
sealed package 
containing a 
fresh _ night- 
shirt, tooth- 
brush, tooth 
paste and talcum powder. 
A dining service de luxe 
was maintained on _ every 
I ‘ floor for the convenience of 
1 \ guests wishing to dine in 
hi. their rooms. This cost them 
a pretty penny, including the 
tips to the waiters. The 
waiters were Italian and 


could be lured away by anyore were garbed in neat dark 
uniforms; the hotel valets 


who ed her even a little. ( 
flatter ‘ wore a neat uniform with 


two gilt bands something like a service stripe on their lapels; the 
housemen had burgundy blouses with bright green collars; the 
baggage-men wore dark-blue uniforms; the bellboys 

rivaled Solomon in copenhagen and white; and “buttons” 

was of course resplendent. Only the maids in dingy 
gingham dresses of old-fashioned style, with large 

aprons that were always poorly laundered and never 
fresh-looking, were a blot on the picture, out of keeping 

with the rest of the magnificence. 

The girls all slept in a very large bright room at the 
top of the hotel; it was very white and 
clean and looked something like a hospital 
ward. The place was cared for and the 
girls’ beds made by an old woman whom 
some of the girls liked and called “Mother,” 
and some didn’t like and called “Crank.” 
She was said to have her favorites, who 
tipped her regularly, and they also tipped 
the waiters who served them in the dining- 
room below-stairs. All sorts and con- 
ditions of girls were represented in the 
group—no two alike in appearance or 
temperament. There was none of the 
fellowship usual to a community of girls, 
and each girl seemed to have built a little 
wall about herself to keep the others away. 
There were exceptions, of course, some girls 
who made much of each newcomer, only to 
drop her for the next one; but for the 
most part each girl kept to herself. 

This morbid restraint was not healthy or 
natural; the mental atmosphere was one of 
irritability, suspicion and impatience. 

The younger girls would go out every 
evening, returning after midnight and tell- 
ing of the good time they had had with 
“a peach of a kid,” said kid being usually 
a bellboy or a guest in the hotel. 

At the time of employment the manage- 
ment made some effort to look into the 
maid’s record for honesty, but as far as 
could be judged, little attention was paid 
to other ethical qualities. The maiority of 
the girls were respectable, and by that same 
token the most of them were middle-aged 
and tired-looking. 
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wholesome? 


The older girls would stay in the dormitory after their work 
was done, day after day, taking part in a never-ending conversation 
about other girls, other floors and guests. Very few of them saved 
any money. Most of the young girls spent it for clothes; the 
older girls usually had responsibilities. There was one large, 
good-looking girl who spent every cent she made, both tips and 
salary, on clothes; and she usually drew advance money besides; 
she made a very good appearance when she was dressed. Her 
weakest point aside from her vanity was a longing for affection; 
she could be lured away by anyone who flattered her even a little 
bit; the hackneyed word “unmoral” could be applied to this girl, 
for there was not an evil tendency in her—only that fatal weak- 
ness for affection. She had not yet met the strong man wicked 
enough to use her as a tool in dubious enterprises, but she was 
the type who would dare all for the love of a good-looking 
scoundrel. 

One of the surprises of the place was Effie, a pleasant, middle- 
aged woman of fair education, with a very even disposition. She 
was a drug-fiend, always broke, always borrowing from the other 
girls, yet never upset, never unhappy, never resentful but for the 
brief interval when she was deprived of her “dope.” Every morn- 
ing before breakfast she would steal out and from some source 
obtain the costly and prohibited drug that meant for her surcease 
of care. With her pleasant manner, her quickness and willing- 
ness, she was a favorite with the guests and made more in tips 
than any other girl in the hotel. In appearance she was exactly 
the opposite of what I had supposed a drug-fiend would be; the 
only “give-away” was a peculiar puffiness about her eyes. By 
a sort of irony she was the maid usually selected by guests to 
stay with their children while they went to the theater or other 
place of amusement; she made a lot of extra money in this way. 
What these fond parents would have thought if they had been 
told that the p!easant, capable woman who was caring for their 
children was literally “shot full” of dope can only be conjectured. 
None of the girls avoided Effie because of her weakness; they 
talked about her in a contemptuous, indulgent sort of way, with 
a generosity not usually attributed to groups of women. 

There was one little girl, very pretty, 
very quiet, very aloof, who had worked 
for four years in one of the gayest and 
richest of the hotel palaces; she had no 
illusions whatever about life, but had 
not become bitter. She was the sort of 
girl that men would give a good-sized 
tip to, and try to make a date to meet 
them on the outside. But she had not 
lost her sweetness, her pretty way or 
ladylike manners. What thoughts lay 
behind the shadows of her dark eyes, 
and what motive power had been strong 
enough to keep her still wholesome 
through a pathway of never-ceasing 
temptation and disillusion, who can say? 
I asked her once, but she only gave a 
little shrug and smiled her Mona Lisa 
smile. 

There was Bessie, a girl with a lovely 
Greuze-like face that was marred by a 
discontented expression. She was dainty 
and clean, and her beautiful hair had 
the natural marcel that many a society 
woman would have envied. Bessie’s 
appearance was dainty, but her speech 
was just the opposite; the Billingsgate 
that fell from those rosy lips was orig- 
inal and unique, and reminded one of 
the toads and snakes that fell from the 
lips of the bad Princess in the fairy 
tale. I grew to have a tender feeling 
for this pathetic little gamine. She was 
a girl who had never had a good time in 
her life, no happy memories to look 
back upon, no hopeful future to look 
forward to. She had been a foundling 
in an orphan-asylum and was wont to 
describe her former caretakers as “those 
holy nuns, the most cruel women in 
the world.” Poor little kiddie, trying to 
express her resentment of circumstance 
by sneering at everything beautiful and 
good and true! 
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And Rita, a large Slav woman who had been with the house 
ever since it was opened! Not a bad sort, but one whom the 
monotony of constant service had rendered somewhat turbulent 
and lawless. At regular intervals Rita would have a brainstorm 
and figuratively speaking, “mop up the place.” At such times 
she was terrible and unreasonable, exactly like a high-tempered 
child who will not be pleased, no matter what is done for him. 
Regularly Rita was discharged, and as regularly taken back again. 
When Rita let loose the bounds of her emotions, she bore an un- 
canny resemblance to a certain red-haired genius who was the 
rage several years ago. Such is temperament! 

There was a little dignified elderly lady who was always trying 
to explain in a pitiful sort of way that she “didn’t really have 
to do this kind of work, only for a little while until my son comes 
pack from France.” She looked with disdain upon some of the 
workers and was often heard to wonder “if she could stand 
this dreadful place much longer.” And then one day—oh, the 
pity of it!—this impeccable and model old lady fell from the 
pinnacle on which she had placed herself. One of the gentle- 
men guests had found some way of eluding the Prohibition © 
law and had secured several pints of ; 
whisky at eight dollars per pint. 

He hid some in the commode in his 
room, thinking it a safe place, but the old 
lady in her round of duty discovered it. 
She was taken off the floor a few hours 
later in an intoxicated condition; she was 
taken to the dormitory, where she lay 
all day in a stupor, to awaken about eight- 
thirty and find her dismissal card lying 
beside her. Even then her dignity did 
not desert her; while some of the girls 
helped her to dress, she continually be- 
moaned the fact that this dreadful place 
had been‘too much for her and had ended 
by making her ill. The inexplicable 
generosity which I have mentioned before 
was shown on this occasion; the girls did 
not deride or laugh at the old lady; they 
pretended to believe her story and sym- 
pathized with her. It was learned later 
that she had received a letter from her 
son the day before, saying he was en- 
gaged to a French girl and would not re- 
turn to the States. So perhaps there was 
some excuse for her fall from grace. 

My floor-mate was an Irish girl, an 
experienced hotel worker who had been 
in the business for twelve years. She had 
but one motive in life, the accumulation 
of money. At once the hardest and most 
tender-hearted of girls, her standing re- 
mark was, “They wouldn’t give you 
that,” with a contemptuous upward in- re 
flection, meaning of course some guests <— 
who had not come up to expectation in 
the matter of tips. She was never happy 
except on Sunday morning after she had 
been to mass; then she could be heard 
crooning a little Irish melody that must have been associated 
with her childhood on the Emerald Isle. 

This question of tips was one that agitated all the workers; it 
was surprising to note how much was expected from people for 
whom they had rendered no service whatever beyond the duties 
for which they were employed; it was still more surprising to see 
how well the public measured up to this expectation. It was not 
uncommon for a guest who had occupied a room but a day or two 
to hand a maid a dollar or leave it at the desk for her on his 
departure. But the maids deplore the fact that things are not 
as good as they once were; with the advent of the floor-clerks, much 
has been changed, and many of the tips that would go to the 
maids now go to the floor-clerks. Why a man should hand a five- 
dollar bill to the floor-clerk who has merely given out his key 
and mail and perhaps a little weak repartee is a question. It is 
evident that some of the wealthy people who leave large sums 
of money at the desk expect that it will be divided among all 
who have rendered service, as is done in Europe. But the floor- 
clerks never “divvy,” and their middle name is graft. 

Not all hotel guests tip, however; some stay for weeks and go 
away without giving anyone anything. Paradoxically, the people 
who give the least trouble are the ones who give the largest tips. 


“It wasn’t the coat. 





There was a permanent guest on our floor who gave five dollars 
every week to be distributed among the two clerks and three 
maids. He was a dapper little man, immaculate in appearance and 
habits, his room as clean as himself. It was said he had once been 
a poor boy and had not forgotten it. All power to ye, Mr. 
Murphy! 

On the other hand there were the three Western millionaires 
who stayed more than a month, exacted all the extra service they 
could and went away without giving a cent to anyone. Their name 
is anathema in that hotel unto this day, and they had better not 
come back on 
that floor again, 
for the maid has 
threatened to put 
pins in their 
beds 















The girls ate 
their meals in a 
dining-room that 
was one of a 
series devoted to 
the help; there 
was one for the 
bellboys, the de- 
tective and 
watchmen, the 
waiters and _linen- 
room workers. The 
housekeepers and 
floor-clerks ate’ on 
another floor and 
were given a better 
grade of food, which 
was good in quality 
and clean. There was 
a white tablecloth, 
and colored waiters 
did the serving. The 
meals were nourishing 
but heavy, the stew- 
ard being a man of 
no imagination, who 
served soup, meat, potatoes 
and other starchy vegetables 
three times a day. The 
watch supper was exactly 
similar to the other meals. 
There was an exception on 
Friday, when each girl was 
given two eggs for breakfast, 
and this at a time when eggs 
were selling in the local 
market at sixty-five cents a 
dozen. 

This hotel was said by all 
the workers to be exception- 
ally generous in the meals 
served to its employees; in 
some hotels the girls declared 
they had to maintain a pool fund to buy themselves food fit to 
eat. 

The working day began at eight and ended about four o’clock, 
but here is where the really hard part of hotel-work comes in; 
every third night the maid has to stand a long, wearisome watch 
until midnight. The hours run like this: From eight to four, then 
return at six and stand watch until midnight; next day from eight 
until six without a break; the next day the short day, from eight 
to three or until work is finished. These hours are abnormal. 
There is no Sunday off to break the monotony. I figured it out 
that we averaged from seventy-five to seventy-eight hours a 
week. There is a law in New York limiting the working-hours 
of a woman, and I cannot understand how the situation in the 
hotels has been overlooked. The weary, dragged-out look of the 
average hotel maid can be easily accounted for by the ever-re- 
curring midnight watch. The duties of the watch maid are to turn 
down all the beds, remove soiled towels and put in clean ones, 
freshen up the rooms and put in order any that have been vacated. 
The day after, the maid has to stay on the floor from eight o’clock 
until six, and this certainly is a silly, unreasonable arrangement. 

A blinding light was thrown on the question of whether Pro- 
hibition was effective in New York City. It is safe to say that 


It wasn’t the money. 
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It was the sympathy in the kind voice! 
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three out of every six of the male guests had liquid refreshment 
in their rooms, and not in one small flask but in several good- 
sized bottles. One handsome military man arrived with a trunk 
full of demijohns. The trunk was so heavy that even the hefty 
baggage-men had trouble in managing it; one of the demijohns 
broke, and a Christmassy, plum-pudding-like smell was diffused 
through the halls; it was funny to see the guests as they got off 
the elevators wrinkle up their noses and sniff exactly like so many 
cottontail rabbits. Two men who stayed for almost a week 
arrived with three heavy trunks; when they unpacked, they had 
pint and quart bottles of whisky in every conceivable place in 
the rooms. They must have sold the whisky, for they had many 
visitors, and each day the collection grew smaller; when the 
bottles were all gone, the men went away. 

The statement that “a man is never a hero to his valet” does 
not apply to the greatest tenor in the world, who is not only 
a hero to his personal attendants but to every employee in the 
hotel where he has lived so long. He arrived at the hotel while I 
was there, and stopped off on his way to fill an engagement in 
Mexico. His reputation here is just the opposite of the Don-Juan- 
like character attributed to him by many people who have never 
met him or known anybody 
that has met him. He is 


very much in love with his 
beautiful wife, and I had a 
glimpse of the wonderful 


What these fond parents would 
have thought if they had been 
told that the pleasant, capable 
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woman who was 
caring for their 
children was “‘shot 
full” of dope can 
only be conjectured. 


apartment on which he is 
said to have spent one hun- 
dred thousand dollars at his 
recent marriage. He is very 
courteous, very kindly and 
very generous. At Christ- 
mas-time he remembers 
every employee who has 
rendered the slightest serv- 
ice to him with a sub- 
stantial sum. 

This hotel always main- 

tains a bread-line in the 
hard winters, and a story is 
told of how the tenor after 
the opera one night stood 
watching the derelicts; he 
said nothing but slipped 
away, returning with one 
of his sumptuous fur-lined 
overcoats. He put this on 
a shivering old man in the 
line, at the same time 
handing him a sum 
of money and giving 
him a few bracing 
words of encourage- 
ment. As the old 
man said afterwards: 
“Tt wasn’t the coat. 
It wasn’t the money. 
It was the sympathy 
in the kind voice!” 

A number of the 
other noted singers 
live at this hotel— 
one, a handsome bari- 
tone who has made a 
his greatest hit in a = NY a 
réle the opposite of hero- ML sa j f 
like. Many amusing tales 2 
are told of this singer’s 
picturesque temperament. 

He is very nervous and 

impatient, and when he 

rings for his breakfast— 

even his ring is temperamental. 

As a maid expressed it, “It is in- 

deed a terrible ring!” He is 

something of a gourmet and very 

particular about his food. Once 

the chicken was not quite to his liking, and he 
turned over the table, chicken and all, and walked 
out in high dudgeon. His valet and the waiter 
rescued the chicken and dined in style, while the 








temperamental singer was telling his troubles to the maitre d’hote] 

I used to take an interest in keeping the pretty rooms in my 
section in good order, and this was not unnoticed. One day the 
housekeeper said in her prim English way: “I am very pleased 
with the way you keep your rooms, May.” I could not repress q 
smile when she added: “It isn’t every girl can make a good 
maid; everyone hasn’t it in her!” Could praise be higher? | 
had evidently gotten within the skin of my part. 

I had heard the girls speak of “the Madam” as they called the 
proprietor’s wife, in various terms—as a “driver,” a “winner,” 
“no fool,” and “one who takes it out of you.” I had an un. 
expected meeting with the lady and formed my own opinion. | 
had a vacant suite in my section, and one day I saw the door open 
and a handsome woman in there moving about the furniture. Her 
hair was quite white. She had dark eyes and an English com. 
plexion that was absolutely unlined. She looked like a marquise 
even though she had on a well-tailored up-to-the-minute navy 
blue suit. I guessed who she was, and as I did not know what 
else to say, I said politely: “Can I do anything for you, Mrs. J.?” 
For a moment she did not reply, but her dark eyes bored through 
me like an X-ray; then she said: “Thank you—but you gave me 
such a shock! It is a long time since a maid asked me a question 
like that; in the old days, yes—but no more!” 

There was such regret in her tone that I smiled in sympathy. 
She asked me some questions about the work and went through 
the rooms giving a touch here and there, at the same time ex- 
plaining why she did so; for instance, she moved the twin beds 
together, saying pleasantly: “We take it for granted that when 
two people have a room together, they like each other well enough 
to hold hands occasionally.” 

I managed to get along with my fellow-workers and was not 
above bantering chaff occasionally with the irrepressible bellboys, 
but I permitted no familiarity, not even a squeeze of the arm. 
I was amused one day to hear a boy who considered himself about 
the most fascinating thing in the universe, say: “May is a nice 
kid, but cold! Brrr! The north pole isn’t in it!” 

The elevators used by the help were run by a number of Span- 
ish boys, some of whom were students, and very few of whom 
could speak more than a few words of English. There was one 
large, impressive-looking fellow who looked like a statesman. 
I named him Seftor Grande; his bows were eloquent, and his few 
English phrases expressive. It was funny to hear him say with 
dignity: “No bell—no stop!” There was a musical, curly-headed 
boy who sang high-class operatic melodies the whole time he was 
on duty; one could hear the notes filtering down the elevator-shaft 

long before the car was anywhere near, and 
when he was in the midst of an especially im- 
passioned cadenza, he would go flying past 
the floors regardless of signal-bells and fran- 
tic poundings. 

The head housekeeper was an Englishwoman 
who had not been there long, but was quite 
popular with the girls; but she got herself in 
wrong by a single act of injustice, and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could 
never reinstate her again. The girls were sup- 
posed to give notice of their intention to leave, 

so that their places could be refilled; 
there was a quiet little girl named 
Dora who was going to be married 
to a soldier who had just returned 
from France. She gave two weeks’ 
notice, but they were short of help, 
and the housekeeper told her rather 
tartly that she was very selfish to 
leave at such a time, and if she left 
before the tenth, which was pay- 
day, she would be obliged to write 
the word “Dismissed” upon her card. 
She told the girl she would not re- 
ceive her pay until later unless she 
did this, and claimed to have re- 
ceived her orders from the office; it 
was learned later that this was ex- 
actly the opposite of the proprietor’s 
wishes. 

When this was told in the dormi- 
tory, it created great excitement, for 
the girl was known as a good worker 
and one who had never given any 
trouble. (Continued on page 113) 
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OU know, you never know what the tune’s like until 


you put the record on your phonograph, J always say. (Zy 
And it’s the same with men and women too. You never y, f 


know what they’re really like until they've put the wed- y 
ding-ring on. Marriage changes the tune of everything. 
There’s my friend Fanny Smithers! 

She’s across the aisle, at the special beauty table, just 
between the jewelry and the imported laces. You couldn’t 
help noticing Fanny. The interior decorating department 
arranged her table so that the sunlight through the side 
windows falls right on her hair in the morning, and from 
the front windows in the afternoon. Behind her is all that 
glitter of the jewelry-cases, with bracelets and rings and 
brooches shining in them. To one side is the long counter of 
yellow old laces. And on the other side is the downstairs music- 
room, with the grand piano, and the period phonograph cases, and 
a little fenced place where I am, selling popular pieces and phono- 
graph records. Fanny is sort of the center of it all. And that 
yellow hair of hers, with the milk-white skin, has sold more jars 
of cream and more boxes-de-luxy of powder than the combined 
salesmanship classes of all the business teachers they got up in 
Graver’s Big Store educational department. 

Fanny makes you think of words in the popular songs; I’ve 
seen men go by and look at her just like the verses in some of 
the love-songs. Being in my business has made me awful emo- 
tional, and I feel this sort of thing. I used to know that any 
man who’d gone past Fanny’s counter would bea sure one to 
buy “I’m Dying for Love of Thee,” or “Some Day You and I, 
Darling, Will Meet Again.” 

You'd think a girl like that would have beaux, but—she didn’t. 
I have them like the falling leaves in autumn, as they say in the 
fa'l songs. But Fanny is the queerest girl you can imagine. She’s 
had admirers, but no beaux. She’s sort of haughty and reserved. 
That’s the way Madame d’Oleon, the head buyer of the Cosmetics 
and Beauty, wants her people to be. But Fanny didn’t put it on. 
She just is. She looks as if she lived all her life in marble halls 
with servants at her command. Still, her father was in the same 
business that mine was; he had a feed store in a town fifty miles or 
so away from the city. When we found that out, we sort of 
churmed up and took a boarding-place together when her mother 
died. Mv ambition is to have my own Ford and have a maid to 
polish the silver. But Fanny made me wild when she told hers. 
She wanted a littie house with a gas-stove and electric iron init. She 
said the women she met every day— But you’d better see the kind 
of girl Fanny is by the story, and so I'll put on that record for you. 
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lf Fanny didn’t have beaux, it was because she wouldn’t notice 
any of the men who tried to make her. It can’t be said that the 
men in the store didn’t notice her. You'd always find some sales- 
man near her, or some smart buyer asking her if she was happy 
in her department. I don’t blame them; “The Magnet of Beauty 
That Draws Like a Star,” you know the song says. Sometimes 
little Mr. Haversett, the floorman in our section, would come 
over to her, too. He’d look at her with a sort of hungry, patient 
look, like a child that knows it wants a Christmas present and 
can’t have it. And when she had trouble with her salesbook or 
something like that, so she had to talk to him, he’d beam with joy. 
But it wasn’t like Fanny to make use of his liking her. Those 
were the only times she did talk to him. Business first: that was 
Fanny. 

Until Jimmy Marshall came into the jewelry about three or four 
years ago. He looked like a picture for men’s wear in a magazine. 
He was one of those laughing fellows that can come up to the 
piano and learn the words and music just by looking at a girl 
once. There wasn’t a girl that didn’t try to remember to forget 
him—even me; and 7 have some one in the interior decorating 
that’s trying hard to become assistant buyer for me. Jimmy was 
put in the brooches, just across the corner, like, from Fanny. The 
first morning he came in, he walked up to her and said: “So you 
sell things to make women pretty enough to fall in love with?” 
Fanny blushed all over. She isn’t quick at repartay like me. He 
bent over her table and said: “You don’t need nothing to make 
anyone love you, little one.” And like the artist he was, he went 
off and let her think that over. ; 

There wasn’t any doubt about it in my mind, from the begin- 
ning, although the ladies in the laces and the gentlemen in the 
jewelry sort of thought it would be the same with him as with 
all the other fellows. But she fell for him, head over heels, “To 
49 
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“Fanny,” I said, “I know 

the symptoms.” “What do 

you mean, Ethelina?’’ she 
said, blushing harder. 


the End of a Perfect Life,” as they say in the song. When he’d 
go by, her cheeks would grow pink as any application of rose- 
color, and her eyes talked out love as loud as the highest-powered 
phonograph in the store. They arranged to have their lunches 
together, and we all got used to seeing the two trot out and come 
back on at the same time. Little Mr. Haversett grew sort of 
peaked and white, but there wasn’t anything he could of hoped 
for, anyhow. I used to tell Fanny not to go into it so deadly. 
“Give yourself a chance to look around. Put on another record. 
Try some other fellow first for a change,” I begged her. “Heavens, 
what woman’d buy a dress without going around a little to see 
if there was another she might like better! And here you go fall 
in love right off the reel with the first man—” 

She looked at me with those big eyes of hers and said: “Mom 
fell in love with Pop just the same way, she used to tell me the 
last weeks. And I'll never want to—I don’t want anyone else.” 

“Put on another record,” I begged. 

The funny part of it was that though she never went out with 
another man, never saw them, even, Jim had a sweetheart in every 
department of Graver’s eighty sections. Like the man in the 
marine song, you know: “I Have a Love at Every Port, I’m That 
Jolly Sailorman.” There was a girl in the white goods that 
looked out of the windows just to see him pass. I know another 
girl in the buttons that used to ask him to call every time she saw 
him, and bought dozens of popular pieces from me to play for 
him. Even the old hag that helped the time-clerk punch the Con- 
tingent’s lunch-cards would snicker and sort of hunch up a smile 
when he went by smiling. 

John Barrymore had nothing to teach Jim. He was so hand- 
some, so generous and so jolly and boyish, though, you couldn’t 
be cross with him. And if he did make you say something mean, 
the next day you’d find a bunch of flowers or candy from him to 
win you over. “How can you afford all of it?” I asked, for he 
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had a gift for Fanny almost every other day. He said serious 
for one time: “I'll be able some day.” That meant one thing— 
debts, now, I knew! It scared Fanny. But he’d laugh. “Every 
fellow has to have debts,” he said. “It steadies him, you know. 
And,” he’d laugh to me who was always lec. 
turing him, “you know you're always saying 
I need steadying.” 
“You certainly need something to stop you 
being extravagant,” I said. 
“Oh, I'll have money some day,” he said, 
“Wont I, pretty?” That’s the name he called 
Fanny. It made me feel awful emotional to 
see them together! 
“T don’t know that one needs it,” she said, 
“T like things—just plain.” 
“That’s why they have you in the beauty 
section,” he laughed. 
They both looked so stunning and handsome 
when they went out that your breath would 
just catch. And after all, he didn’t 
have any bad habits except being so 
irresistible to the other sex and want- 
ing to give Fanny all the pretty 
things he saw. Besides, I sort of 
thought it might blow over, anyhow, 
on his side, and she’d forget then. 

One evening she came in with her 
cheeks red as roses under that yellow 
hair of hers. 

“Fanny,” I said, “I know the symp- 
toms.” 

“What do you mean, Ethelina?” 
she said, blushing harder. 

“Don’t tell me, you simple little 
thing,” I said, although she’s five 
inches taller than me. “There’s noth- 
ing about love I don’t know. I’ve 
been selling love-songs for ten years, 
classic and popular. You can’t put 
on a record I haven’t heard if it’s 
been published. He’s kissed you. 
Now, another girl—with her a 
kiss would be like one of the 
last roses of summer all faded and 
forgotten and gone. But you—” 

There’s nothing subtle about Fan- 
ny; she’s not emotional at all. And 
instead of laughing and saying, “Do 

you think so?” or something smart like any other girl would, 
she just kept still and smiled to herself like a child that remem- 
bers some jam it’s had. 

“Anyhow,” I asked her, “has he ever asked you what goes with 
that kiss? Has Jim spoken to you about marrying?” 

She got paler right away at that. 

“Has he?” I insisted. We're the same age, and I weigh about 
twenty pounds less than her, but I feel I’m years older. I knew 
he hadn’t. 

“I’m not trying to scare you ang talk about the dangers to poor 
shop-girls. Jim’s as nice as he can be. The fellows in his de- 
partment say he has an awful nice mother, too, and he shows it, 
although she must spoil him something terrible. He’s good. But 
he has an awfulcrowd of sweethearts. Are you one of the crowd? 
Or if he means to choose you out, why doesn’t he ask you? Why 
doesn’t he speak up?” 

Fanny took off her hat and coat and hung them up. Then she 
hung up mine. It’s she that attended to our room being neat as if 
it was her mother’s parlor at home. -She said then: “Jim did 
speak to me about it.” Then she turned to take down her hair. 
“But we can’t,” she said when it was all down, and hiding her 
face and neck and shoulders like a thick veil. Her voice came sort 
of low. “His mother—she wont let him. You know his father 
died last winter with the flu. He was a bricklayer and made good 
money. But he didn’t leave a cent. And now, of course, Jim’s 
supporting his mother, for she wouldn’t have a home if he didn’t 
make her one. She’s awful nice, just like your mother or mine. 
She’s just like the women in our town at home, and not at all 
like those old city women I sell to. She thinks I’m awful—paint 
and powder and—all. She thinks I’m leading Jimmy—goodness 
knows what she thinks. She’d think it was terrible if she knew 
he even went out with me. Oh, we did try to talk to her. But 
she saw me once in the street with him. And one of the girls in 
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the linens lives near them, and she’s told her what we sell, and 
how we work in the beauty-section up on the second floor. Now 
Jim’s mother wont even let him bring me over. She thinks I 
must be— You know how she’d think about women painting and 
dyeing hair and all.” Here her voice got sort of lost under her 
hair. “Isn’t it f-funny?” 

“Give me another record,” I gasped. 

It certainly was funny. You know, Fanny never even used 

wder on her face, let alone hair-dye or rouge. Why, she has a 
complexion like a picture on an expensive calender. That’s why 
she got her job. That’s why she has the “special” table down- 
stairs in the very center of the most expensive merchandise of 
the store! She’s so naturally beautiful that no woman seeing her 
can help wanting right away to be the same, and that’s how she 
can sell her stuff. Of course, she’s supposed to have it all without 
being born that way—for the customer’s benefit! I’ve seen pudgy 
women with skins all faded by too much eating and not enough 
exercise come over and ask her: “Will that rouge make my cheeks 
look that delicate pink?” And Fanny would lift her chin so the 
blazing sunlight poured on it all creamy white and rose, and she’d 
say: “Well, see what it did for me, madam.” All it did for her 
was to pay her fifteen per so she could buy room and board and 
clothes. Fanny, that never went out evenings and never had a 
friend but me—wasn’t good enough for Jimmy Marshall! 

It made me awful emotional to think of it, and I snapped out: 
“Why don’t he marry you and let the old lady rave? You know 
they say in the song: ‘My Love Shall Lead Despite the—’” 

“How can he?” asked Fanny. “We might—if we were all in 
one home. But he’s getting twenty-five a week. He can’t keep 
up two homes on that.” 

“What does he have to say about it?” I asked her. 

“Oh, he does have plans; you know how Jim talks,” said Fanny. 
But her eyes were worried or something. “We'll have to wait— 
until—until we can marry.” 

There it was. I knew that plan, ail right. How many women I 
knew who’d worked on it and found themselves gray and unloved 
and without youthful charm to attract when they could marry! 
That meant—when the mother of the man had passed away. 
There’s something awful about it, isn’t it? I’ve always despised 
any man who said: “I’d never marry while Mother lived.” And 
here Fanny was doing it too! 

But there wasn’t anything to say to Fanny. She’s the faithful, 
quiet kind, and you can’t change her. I saw her fate. I used to 
wonder what the old lady 
was like. 

One day I was sitting 
behind my table arranging 
the latest songs in piles 
when some one spoke to 
me, saying trembling-like: 
“Excuse me—can you tell 
me where the jewelry is— 
the brooches?” Say, I 
didn’t need an_ electric 
shock to tell me some- 
thing. I looked at the old 
lady talking, and I said: 
“You’re just three aisles _ 
from it. Past the beauty- ~~ 
table there, and just 
across.” 

She looked out and at 
poor Fanny. Fanny was 
holding a jar of rouge in 
her hands and was trying 
to sell a customer. That 
customer was one of ~— ; : cd 
dolls that you see in the aaNet? vy 
fashion magazines, and she As Ps 
had enough paint on her ii Vata Y 
face already to supply a 
dozen girls for the day. 
And Fanny was rubbing ' 
more on what she had. 7 

The old lady watched. 
‘Do women do them 
things?” she said. Her 
face wasn’t bad at all— 
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not old, either. ae Lia 
fifty she was, stoutish, in oo 
a black suit with a turban — 























and a little five-years-ago fur, a lot like the pictures of the covers 
of “All for Home and Mother” that was the rage during the war, 
you know. She looked as if she’d live to be healthy and happy at 
seventy, I found myself thinking, and I hated myself for it too. 

The woman Fanny was selling said, “How much is it?” in one 
of them octave-above voices. 

Fanny took the cue right off, like any good saleswoman ought. 
She put down the jar of rouge and said, carelessly, but we heard 
her: “Four dollars the jar.” 

“Tsn’t that expensive?” asked the customer. 
jar!” 

Fanny turned her eyes so the customer actually cringed. “You'll 
find the cheaper grades in the basement, madam,” she said, and 
turned around as if the woman had been a mosquito and had 
died. 

“What a brazen girl!”’ whispered the old lady. 

“Oh, no, that’s just the way she has to act to sell the stuff,” I 
said. “Don’t you see the customer is taking it, and a box of pow- 
der too?” 

The mother of Jimmy looked at me, and without a word 
marched past Fanny and over to the jewelry. By craning my neck 
I could see what happened. Jimmy saw her right away. He came 
to her and smiled that smile of his that just wants to make you coo 
to him, and he took her hands in his over the counter—what 
other fellow could do that to his mother? And he intro- 
duced her to the other men and to Mr. Haversett, and she just 
stood there, and we all saw he was “The Light That Shines in All 
the World for Me,” to her, like they say in the song. And he 

began to draw her out, I 
knew, to Fanny. It was 
the first time I thought of 
4 Fanny. I looked at her. 
She was standing with one 
hand holding her salesbook 
to her blouse and the other 
crushing a pile of those ex- 
pensive powder-boxes on her 
table, and her eyes meeting 
Jimmy’s. Some women were 
waiting for her, and they 
certainly did stare at 
her. I knew my own 
heart was pounding 
with emotion. 

The old lady looked 
at her as Jimmy was 
drawing her along to 
the beauty-table, and 
all at once she picked 
up her bag from her 
arm and said: “I 
guess I’d better not 
stay any longer, 
James. You'll be at 
Aunt Minnie’s at six, 
then, I s’pose. No, I'd 
better not wait.” And 

she took his hand from 
her arm and_ turned 
around. Fanny let a jar 
of cold cream fall to the 
floor and bust to pieces. 
Of course, no one but 
me and Jimmy and she 
knew what the old lady 
had done by hurrying 
away just then. 

That evening she said: 
“You saw Jimmy’s 
mother, Ethelina. You 
can see what she thinks 
of knowing me, let alone 
marrying me.” Fanny 
isn’t the sort of girl that 
cries. So I couldn’t let 
her weep her sorrows on 
my bosom, though I felt 
awful emotional about 
it, as you can imagine! 
Say, on the stage and in 
books all the tragic hero- 
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Fanny took the cue right 
off and said carelessly: 
“Four dollars the jar!” 
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ines are the wife or the daughter of men with at least ten em- 
ployees. But believe me, even the working-girl has some big 
moments, like Geraldine Farrar does in the movies, and without 
being a Spanish cowgirl or a millionaire’s wife either! But I’d 
better get back to that record—I mean go on with the story. 

Well, when the war came, there wasn’t a happier girl than me. 
I thought, anyhow, here it would end. Jim would go and get 
married to one of those chic French charmers, and Fanny would 
be safe. Before he went across, he and she would come to our 
boarding-house parlor instead of going to the movies, and she 
would knit and embroider and sew away as if she was going to 
gather a trousseau, and he’d laugh and talk and carry on. [I still 
kept being as nice to him as possible, feeling sure the poor fellow, 
once he went to France, would come back married or dead. You’d 
think his mother would of been drawn closer to Fanny those days, 
but she wouldn’t allow Jim to mention her, was even jealous when 
she knew he spent any of his time with the girl. He wouldn't 
talk about it. Fanny and I found out. About two days before 
he sailed, though, he and Fanny went off for one last day together 
in the country, and I waited for her when she came back sort of 
pale and excited, and very quiet. 

And all through the war Fanny waited. Like I did too, for that 
man who’d been in the decorating. And Jim wasn’t killed. He 
wasn’t married, either. He came back looking better than before 
—happier and bigger, but sort of changed, quieter, although he 
used to joke and tease as much as ever. One thing, though, one 
saw right away: he knew he’d done a big thing, going over there 
to France. He expected to find he was appreciated. He came 
in and found he had his old job waiting for him—but at twenty- 
five per week like he had left it. And half of the men in the 
jewelry were earning one third more than before he went away, 
because labor had been scarce in war-times, and high. 

Say, it made the most curious change in Jim. Sometimes I 
didn’t know him. He and Fanny would talk to each other, and I 
knew they had quick words often. She looked sort of white— 
frightened, I often thought. His mouth got set too. 

“Would you believe it?” he said about half a dozen times. 
“They're giving me twenty-five per—” 

“Oh, that isn’t the refrain of a song,” I cut in at last. “You 
said that a half-dozen times the last twenty minutes.” 

“Tt isn’t so bad,” said Fanny, real iow. “At first one can save 
a bit. We—we can both work.” She looked at him sort of 
queerly. But his eyes met hers, and they got so hard they almost 


cut. 
“Tf you think I'll let my wife sell smear-paints after—” he said. 
And all at once they both shut up as if the needle had broken 


on that record! Something was doing, I knew. 
“Tf we just let things go along—they'll turn good,” said Fanny. 
“Oh,” exploded Jim, “let them go along! How long? Look 
where they’ve gone to now. Where’ll I be ten years from now? The 
fellows here when I went across got a ten-years start on me. I'll 
never catch up. You're so slow—” 
“Take off the accelerator,” I said sharp, then. And Fanny’s 
face went as white as if she’d spilled a box of rice-powder over it. 
“T think we just have to make the best of things—” she said. 
“Fussing don’t do anybody any good.” 
“No, it don’t!” he shouted. 
“And all I get is nagging, too. I 
ought to know! At home and here!” 


take it back,” 
said Fanny. 
And she turned 
and began to 


run, 


But here he got ashamed of 
himself. He’d forgotten jj 
about me being there, you see, 
“Oh, damn it all!” he said, 

(I love to hear a man swear 
real strong—don’t you? It 
makes me feel so emotional!) 
But Fanny was angry then, all 
at once. “You shouldn't of 
said that,” she said. 

“Oh, damn it all!” he said 
again, and rushed out. 

The next day was a sale-day 
in the upstairs beauty-parlors, 
and Fanny was called there 
with a substitute at her table. 
Jim came in, though. You 
couldn’t of told he’d had a 
terrible quarrel with his love— 
“All is over between us, dar- 
ling,” as the song says, “except 
the bittersweet of yesterdays.” 
There wasn’t any bitter in his 
sweet, the way he laughed to 


“What a brazen girl!” me. He stopped to ask me 
how love was in the music- 


whispered the old lady. 
_ 7 section and so on. But never 


mentioned Fanny. I thought I better had. 

“You made Fanny feel awful bad,” I said. I didn’t say she 
sat up all night, 

He didn’t answer and tried to change the subject. 

“The trouble with long engagements is,” I said, “that people 
find each other out. ‘When the Glamour Still Lingers in Thy Blue 
Eyes, My Dove,’ the song says.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Next day he and Fanny didn’t speak to each other—and for 
days after. Mr. Haversett began to brighten up. He stopped 
regular at Fanny’s table, began to put flowers there for her. He 
must of thought he needed quick action after Jim came. And 
she was like a stone to it all. Only you could see she was worry- 
ing herself sick. And the first place it showed was in her sales, 
of course. 

“Lookit this sales-book,” I said, strolling over and picking hers 
up. “Eight, eighty-five! You’re supposed to sell twenty-five a 
day. What’s wrong, Fan?” 

“I can’t make women buy creams and powders, can I?” she 
asked miserably. 

“Trouble is,” I said, “you don’t care if they buy cold cream or 
whipped cream. You got to be interested if you want to sell. 
Quit worrying over Jim. You know if you want to keep a job, 
you got to think of the sales-book!” 

“Jim’s not bothering me,” she said. 

It was true enough. He was not only not bother‘ng her; he 
wasn’t even noticing her. He never came to our home now. He 
never looked at: her. 

“Well, forget him,” I said. “You know that comic song that 
made such a hit says: ‘If not a gob in blue, then a soldier boy 
will do-o-o.’ There’s Haversett I told you you ought to 
marry him,” I said, since she didn’t answer. 

Then all at once up marches Jimmy, saun- 
tering up in his new suit with the sleeves 
open at the wrists to show his silk cuffs, and 
the back of his coat open almost up to his 
shoulder blades, like the men are wearing 
now. 

“Pretty!” he says to her. 

Fanny looked up, and say, you ought to 
of seen her face. Honest, it isn’t right for 
a girl to love a man that way. It’s all right 
for a fellow. But a woman like Fanny ought 
to be distant and hard. I saw her face break 
into a thousand little shining lights. She 
nodded her head to something he said. That 
evening she told me he and she were to have 
lunch together the same time. They made 





up. 
“What did he say to excuse his dastardly 
conduc’?” I asked. 
She laughed a little. “He said he’d wait for me at the women’s 
Santers near the shoes at twelve-fifteen tomorrow !unch,”’ she 
sald. 
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“You sound like a married woman and not a fiancée,” I re- 


torted. } 
“Do 1?” she said, real soft. 
“What’s the use of the whole thing?” I asked her. “His mother 


is there yet.” 


But in a way I was sort of glad. Jimmy had been acting so - 


queer the last days, especially the past week just before the fight. 
His voice jumped when he spoke. His laugh came often, like 
always, but there was something awful nervous about it. “He 
must of been gassed,” I thought then. ‘He looks scared some- 
times suddenly, like the gassed men do.” He looked sometimes 
like 2 little boy afraid of a big person. 

“Jtheuna,” Fanny said to me in the evening, “I got such news. 
Jim stopped me a minute at the door, and he said he had a per- 
fectly grand opening. Money in it. He wouldn’t say what. But 
—say, maybe he’s going to get another job—or a raise.” 

Next day you should of seen Fanny. She hardly knew she was 
selling all day. Mr. Haversett hung around. There wasn’t much 
business for her, and she stood dreaming-like. She isn’t emotional 
like I am, but she can sit and dream away an evening, just without 
talking at all. She had a charge customer anda C. 0. D. I 
knew she was just waiting for twelve-fifteen. 

Eleven o’clock came, then eleven- 
fifteen. I saw shc was getting im- 
patient. But no one bothered her; 
she’d get away easy. At ten of 
twelve Jim Jeft his counter. And 
at five of twelve, in came a half- 
dozen women. Fanny sold them fe- 
verish-like. The last one picked up 
a jar and said, “I'll have this—six 
jars.” “Charge or pay?” asked 
Fanny, like we must always ask. 

“Oh,” said the customer, “can I 
have it charged? Of course, charge 
it.” 

“Card, please,” said Fanny quickly. 

“Oh,” said the customer, “I for- 
got.” She looked all through her 
bag, her pockets and her muff. “I 
forgot my card. Can I be identified 
—or something?” 

It was twelve-fifteen. I knew 
Fanny was thinking of Jim waiting 
outside. 

But she said: “Yes, of course.” 
That meant at least twenty minutes, 
for the purchase was over ten dol- 
lars, and so Mr. Haversett could not 
O. K. the sale. He’d have to go to 
the eighth floor to verify the account, 
to see if she had an account, if it 
was O. K., and if she was the lady 
whose account she said she was. 
Fanny was white. 

“Suppose you let me wait with 
vour customer,” I said quickly. You 
be begun again! “I can see my own 
table from yours.” 

“Ves,” said Fanny. She tore off 
to the time-clock. 

Twenty minutes later I was out 
too. I was to meet a friend from the ladies’ suits. 
for her at the corner, and saw Fanny standing there. 

“Where’s Jim?” I called, coming over. 

“He must of went to the jewelry stock-room. Or on a special 
to the repair-room on the ninth floor,” she said. 

My friend was late too. So we waited together. It was get- 
ting near one o’clock, and we had only forty-five minutes. “Come 
on, Fan,” I said. “Let’s get food.” But I spied my friend hurry- 
ing up, and she said, sort of breathless: “Say, kiddo, excuse me. 
I got out early.” I wasn’t listening to her, for with her was Jim. 

“Well,” he said, seeing us, “been waiting long?” 

“J just come out,” said Fanny before I could talk. “I'll have 
to hurry.” They went off together. 

“You certainly started something then,” I said real sober to 
my friend. I expected Fanny to end it all after that. 

“Has he a girl?” she asked, sort of faltering. 

“‘Thy heart lies bleeding at the shrine’ too, then?” I asked. 
“Come on. Let me get a sandwich.” 


I looked 






know how easy a quarrel fixed can ia pet ieee 


Jim picked up the handkerchief. When 


the store detective came up, he gave it to him. 





I don’t know what happened at their lunch. But that evening 
I said to Fanny: “Well, it’s all over, isn’t it? After his doing 
that—” 

Fanny looked at me with her eyes a little red. “Ethel,” she 
said, “I couldn’t have anything end it.” Her voice got sort of 
high. “Oh,” she said, “can’t you see anything he’d do wouldn’t 
make any difference to me? He can’t help liking pretty girls. 
But if we had a home—oh, it’s awful hard.” We sat without 
talking. 

After that he waited regular for her. Only she seemed to grow 
quieter and quieter every day. And he began to talk about only 
one thing, that if he had money, they could have a home. She’d 
never answer, but she looked frightened. 

It interfered with her sales. I warned her. She came to be 
absent-minded and made mistakes. That was bad. Mr. Haver- 
sett tried to help her often to cover little slips, getting names and 
address wrong, adding up wrong. I warned her she’d get into a 
tight place. 

“What are you worrying for?” 
I asked. “Do drop the man, 
and end it!” 

“I wouldn’t,” she said. “You 
don’t understand. He’s good as 
gold—only easy led. I wouldn’t 
drop him. And I—couldn’t. 
But—” 

“He seems sort of queer and 
nervous himself,” I said. “Why 
do you oppose him all the time? 
I can tell by the way you act 
you’ve not agreed.” 

“No, we don’t,” she said, low. 
“Not fight. We just talk. Jim 
has—plans.” 

“Why don’t you get married, 
then?” I asked. “It’s killing 
you.” 

“Oh, it’s worse than ever now,” 
said Fanny, “—his mother, since 
he’s home.” 

No wonder she was making 
cats and dogs of her work. The worst began, - 
though, one day when she was selling a woman 
some things, and after getting a really big 
sale, added up and wrapped the package and 
gave it to her customer, who went off. In 
fifteen minutes a little girl in a gray uniform, 
a store messenger, came up and said she was 
wanted in the sales office. She went, and came 
back red as fire. “I’ve added five dollars 
short,” she said, showing me the duplicate 
sales-slip. “It’s not a charge, you see. It’s 
—paid and taken. I don’t even know to whom 
I sold.” That meant, of course, Fanny had 
Me lose that five. When you earn fifteen, five’s 

ig. 
Next day the climax came. She was sell- 
ing, sort of not knowing what she did, and put 
a jar of cream on one order when it belonged 
on another. Mr. Haversett saw it first on 
the sales-slip and brought it over before it 
went to the accounting department. But he 
came a half-hour later, and he stood quite a 
while before he had the courage to say what he had to her. He 
showed her a forty-dollar sales-slip made out correctly, all right. 
Everything written out with price opposite. Addition O. K. But 
—there was no name and address on top. You know what that 
means. Forty dollars in sales lost. And a customer waiting for 
things she’d spent a day shopping for. “It’s only a big, impor- 
tant customer that’d spend forty dollars on these things,” whis- 
pered Fanny. She could hardly stand. “It'll be the end of my 
job,” she said. “I’m to go to the manager himself.” 

“Go on,” I said. “The manager has enough to keep him busy 
without worrying over you.” 

“Mr. Haversett said I’m to see him at five-ten,” she said. “If 
I lose my job— You don’t know how much depends on my earn- 
ing money now—” 

I was sort of glad Jim came over and stopped to talk to her. 
His own eyes were bright and excited as if he’d been running. 
“What’s up, pretty?” he asked quick. 

“Nothing,” she said. And he went back. (Continued on page 98 ) 
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Mrs. Grace Wilmot 


Tomas American woman lives each day fully, be she home- 
maker or business woman. The twentieth-century mother 
is molded from very adaptable clay. When she finds herself 
alone, either through death, misfortune, or just the inevitable 
“growing up” of those children whose rearing has filled so many 
years with the million and one things that no one but Mother 
can do satisfactorily, she wastes no time bemoaning her fate. 
Calmly inventorying those gone-by years, she makes of them a 
worth-while background for future independence and immediately 
sets about commercializing the “knack” of doing well the par- 
ticular thing which has made her somewhat of a personage in her 
own little circle. 

So*it was with Mrs. Grace Wilmot, a color-expert and con- 
sulting decorator connected with the National Lead Company. 
She is said to be the only woman holding such a position in the 
country, and she created it herself. Until ten years ago Mrs. 
Wilmot’s interests had been centered in her home and family. 
At the time of her marriage her one desire was to have a 
beautiful home and to be the very best kind of home-maker. And 
her real creative ability made this endeavor most successful. 
The years passed happily, and to Mrs. Wilmot’s great delight, 
her two small daughters showed evidence of inheriting her talent. 

Then came the Shadow. When Mrs. Wilmot’s little world was 
turned topsy-turvy, she was rather puzzled to know just what to 
do. She was the type of woman who could not tolerate being 
dependent on anyone—not even the children she had borne. The 
elder daughter was then married, and so Mrs. Wilmot decided to 
take Ruth and go to New York. A good friend, an advertising 
woman, suggested to one of the heads of the National Lead Com- 
pany that they allow Mrs. Wilmot to do some art work as the 
beginning toward the establishment of a department of decoration. 
Mrs. Wilmot was so enthusiastic and so sure that this kind 
of work was just what out-of-town people needed, that she was 
given charge of a special department. 

“T felt this was a wonderful opportunity to help women all 
over the country beautify their homes,” said Mrs. Wilmot. “From 
the first the work fascinated me. I am called a ‘color expert’ 
by a great many outside people, and this talent was especially 
valuable in our company, because we are a white-lead plant. 
While working with the white lead, I conceived the idea of 
making the walls in beautiful color-tones. I had always been 
keenly interested in the possibilities of painted wa!ls, but had 
seen few that were within the means of the average housekeeper— 
that is, with the exception of those suitable only for the kitchen 
and bath. I at once began an educational campaign on painted 
walls, exhibiting sixteen panels, complete schemes suitable for 
home interiors. These were first shown at the Craftsman’s Ex- 
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A Sense of Color 
And a Will to Win 


The interesting story of Mrs. Grace Witmot, who 
graduated from her job as wife and mother and 
became a successful expert on interior decoration. 


By MARGARET FOLEY 


hibit, where painters, decorators and prospective house-owners 
meet to gather ideas. 

“While displaying these panels, I was very anxious to learn 
the needs of the countrywomen—I knew what the small-town and 
city women needed. How to reach these women was a problem, 
but the solution was really very simple after all. I published a 
series of articles treating the home from a technical and practical 
standpoint, really telling the housewife just how to paint her own 
walls, finish her woodwork and floors. The results were delightful. 
Questions poured in through the magazine, and to me privately. 

“This dawning interest stimulated me to a still greater am- 
bition, and that was the establishment of a plan of furnishings 
and decorations that would be suitable to the modest American 
home. At one time I had been a strong advocate of ‘period’ 
furnishings. But I had grown to see that the home of the aver- 
age American family was being neglected in this educational work 
because of the limited income, and I had also come to a realization 
of the fact that period furnishings were not (as a rule) suitable 
for American family life. Having a strong feeling that the home 
should’ be so furnished as to give the woman living in it distinc- 
tion and a proper setting, it seemed to me poor policy to intro- 
duce furnishings that would make her seem an alien, rather than 
furnishings designed to fit into that individual family life. 

“Interior decoration is an art and is governed by the same 
rules that govern any other art—sincerity and consistency being 
primary. And why do our American people want to crowd their 
rooms with foreign furniture when we have the most beautiful 
things brought to our very door, produced by our own American 
manufacturers, that have the very atmosphere of America and 
are truly suitable for the American home? 

“To be of real assistance to the housewife in solving her 
decorating problems, I endeavor to learn exactly what pieces and 
hangings are in the home before giving any advice; as I believe that 
the walls should be so decorated that they will emphasize the 
furnishings. Furthermore I like to give suggestions for the rugs, 
hangings, draperies and the decorations for the windows. I prefer 
to treat the interior of any room as a unit, so that when it is com- 
pleted, even if it is not newly furnished, it will be a beautiful 
room—all harmony. 

“T do this same kind of educational work for the Quaker Lace 
people. As part of the background I take special pains to suggest 
suitable treatment of windows. It is my hobby that they cannot 
be neglected, and that they really add more to the beauty of the 
room than the same amount of money expended in any other 
kind of furnishing. 

“So you see my work has been wholly with the woman in her 
home—the woman who craves beautiful surroundings yet lacks 
knowledge of how to acquire them, and I now have charge of a 
department for the education of women in interior decoration. 

Surely this kindly, sweet-faced woman’s story will bring fresh 
hope to some discouraged person. Mrs. Wilmot made her own 
place in the commercial world. She had an idea to sell as well as 
boundless effort. It wasn’t easy to transplant a domestic plant 
in busy commercial soil. But she had courage and didn’t look 
backward. She forged ahead: Therein is the keynote to her 
success. 
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Mary E. Haynes 


HAKESPEARE gave to the world the original bona fide 

feminist. His charming Portia was the very first woman to 
plead . case in open court, and her eloquence vanquished the wily 
Shylock. 

Whether studying her Shakespeare during schooldays influenced 
Miss Mary E. Haynes in her choice of a profession is merely a 
matter of conjecture, but she confesses to a deep admiration of 
the aforesaid Portia and has to a certain extent emulated her 
example. 

Miss Haynes has occupied a unique position in the legal world 
for some nineteen years. She is connected with a firm of widely 
known New York City real-estate lawyers, takes care of all the 
legal real-estate problems, decedents’ estates, the forming of 
corporations, the supervision of clients’ tax-reports and the various 
city and State reports, conducting all the legal proceedings 
necessary without being admitted to the court—in fact, taking 
over all the cares and responsibilities of a lawyer’s career, yet 
never having been admitted to the Bar. 

“The real-estate end is the big part of our business,” Miss 
Haynes explained. “This takes me out among people a great deal, 
and I enjoy the contact immensely. ‘Closing a title’ means 
nothing to the outside world, but to real-estate dealers and lawyers 
it means a great deal, as there are usually lawyers who specialize 
in that line of work. We handle large amounts of real estate; 
yet our firm is also classed among the largest law-firms in New 
York City. I have lots of fun as well as a great deal of difficulty 
in defining my legal status, even for the city directory. Not 
having been admitted to the Bar, I find my title indefinable. I 
am much in the position of the maiden aunt who has reared a 
brood of motherless nieces and nephews, and yet who is the 
recipient of much sympathy because she has been denied the 
blessings of motherhood. And so it is with me: I am a lawyer; 
yet I cannot claim my title because I have not been admitted to 
the Bar. 

“I just had an inborn longing for independence, I think,” said 
Miss Haynes thoughtfully. “My early education was received in 
a private school, though I attended public high-school. Our 
family was small—just Father, Mother, a young brother and my- 
self. Father’s income was sufficient for our needs and the social 
standards of the small town in which we lived. Yet I often found 
myself looking forward to the time when I should be making 
my own way in the world. While I was in my last year at high- 
school, Father took sick. He was ill a long time, and the heavy 
burdens both of home-making and financial worry fell on Mother. 
Then I determined to become self-supporting at once. As I 


remember, my main thought was to be able to provide a maid for 
Mother—illness in the house made so much extra work. Luckily 
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. To Law- Expert 


il How Mary E. Haynes achieved a 


very real success as a lawyer without 
ever having been admitted to the Bar. 


By 
MARYA LEDWIN 


I had had about a year’s bookkeeping in my high-school course, 
and so I readily secured a position with an electric-light com- 
pany. Oh, but I felt grown up and important! 

“When an uncle of mine who lived in New York City heard 
that I was bent upon becoming a business woman, he immediately 
sent for me to come to him, contending that the city was the 
place for an ambitious girl starting in business to advance. My 
uncle then sent me to one of the best business colleges in New 
York, insisting that I should at least have the proper equipment 
if I was to become one of the army of workers. Just about the 
time I finished my course, my firm made application through the 
college for a bookkeeper. I was eager to get to work and obtained 
the position, although my business course had included very little 
bookkeeping—mostly stenography. After having been with the 
firm about two years, it came to me very forcibly that I was 
at a standstill, that according to present indications I could be a 
bookkeeper until the end of time. I really wanted to make some- 
thing out of myself, and realized that ample time had been spent 
at a bookkeeper’s desk. Hearing of a desirable opening as a 
stenographer in the same building, I applied for and obtained the 
position. Thus fortified, I handed in my resignation. Imagine 
my surprise at being offered the position of the head stenographer, 
who was leaving. Knowing an efficient stenographer was re- 
quired—my speed was practically gone—I didn’t have the heart 
to impose my indifferent work upon them. However, they per- 
suaded me to try, and gave me a chance to make good. The 
work suited me from the start; the routine was interesting; and 
my only regret was that I had not been doing it all the time. 

“T familiarized myself with all office details and the different 
kinds of work, whether they happened to have any particular 
bearing on my specified labors or not; learned where all supplies, 
special papers, and so forth, were kept, and in a short time was 
ordering stationery and other office supplies. 

“As soon as my employers saw that I was really interested in 
the work and possessed initiative, every opportunity was given 
me to advance: Gradually I was given notes of data on certain 
work—no dictation. So the time passed, and each day meant 
a forward step toward personal improvement. Then came the 
study of law—I was doing it before I realized just what it might 
mean to.me eventually. Not along academic lines, it is true, 
for I have never studied law excepting as needed in my work 
and not for the purpose of passing examinations. When a par- 
ticular problem arises, one has to study the law covering that 
point. My contention is that law really all exists in books, and 
one can always find it—the only difficulty lies in knowing just 
where. 

“At that time a managing attorney (a man) was holding my 
present position. He decided to go into business for himself, 
and his position was offered to me. I welcomed this chance—it 
was just what I wanted. This meant giving up all stenographic 
work and the taking over of the registers (which means records 
of the cases), undertaking the preparation (Continued on page ror) 
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By ANDREW 
SOUTAR 


Pear nt had been forced into a marriage with William 
Jackson, a powerful business man, to save her father 
Sir Michael Beste from bankruptcy. Her heart, however, 
was given to Rupert Sylvester, a poet and dreamer, and she 
came to Jackson rebelliously. The man of business had 
been called by his friends the Lion Tamer, and he sought 
to win his unwilling wife by peculiar methods of his own. 
There was no attempt at a honeymoon. Instead he brought 
Felice to his office with him the day after their wedding 
and installed her as private secretary. 

Felice continued, however, to see Sylvester—and the 
Lion Tamer gave her every opportunity to keep up the 
acquaintance while she repaid him with rudeness to the 
old friends of seafaring days who came to the house to 
see him. Sylvester’s new book of poems made an unex- 
pected success—and then Felice discovered that her hus- 
band was responsible for that success: he himself had 
bought up the bulk of the edition. 

The strain of her strange marriage told on Felice, how- 
ever; and as a break in the monotony she went with Syl- 
vester to a gaudy banquet given by a silly society set in 
honor of their lapdogs. Jackson appeared and brought 
skeletons to the feast in the shape of some hungry street 
urchins, That night the humiliated Felice left his house. 


CHAPTER XV 


ROBABLY for the first time in his life, William B. Jackson 

lost his nerve when he discovered that Felice had taken him 
at his word and left the house. He returned to the study and 
paced to and fro, trying vainly to make himself believe that it 
was all the ghastly phantasmagoria of a nightmare. 

“Of course, she will return in the morning,” he said to him- 
self again and again; but the oftener he said it, the more con- 
vinced he was that at last the crisis had come. Felice had now 
left him. 

The union that had been so unhappy was dissolved as surely 
as if the aid of the courts had been invoked. Felice would not 
come back. The woman who had the spirit to live through the 
months of “taming,” as she had done, was not likely to seek the 
sanctuary of her husband’s house even if all the world turned 
against her. 

He left the study and went quickly to her room, as a sudden 
thought occurred to him. There, on the dressing-table, was the 
note of farewell which he had guessed she would leave. Unsteady 
hands tore open the envelope; eyes that were half blinded by 
tears—manly tears, for God knew, he loved her—read the small, 
rounded, officelike handwriting: 


“J am going away because I cannot help myself. For weeks I 
have been trving to nerve myself to this, and what hannened to- 
night was all that I needed to make me decide. There is no 
Copyrighted, 1919-20, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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time to write all that I wish to write. Indeed, 

I dare not think of all that I should write, be- 

cause I should have to admit that in some in- 

explicable way you have compelled admiration— 

on occasions. But I will say this: it is a thou- 

sand pities that William B. Jackson didn’t marry 
some one who could have admired him all the time: she 
might have made a great man of him.” 

He tore the letter to fragments. He stretched himself, 
as though he were awaking from a long sleep. He looked 
about the room, and marking the things that were hers 
and had been left lying about, he bundled them into a 
wardrobe, and turning the key in the lock, slipped it into 
his pocket. 

In the far distance the engine of a motorcar throbbed 
faintly. Aunt Hannah was on her way to the house. He 
went downstairs and tried to brace himself for the inquiries 
that he knew were inevitable. He called to the house- 
keeper, who had come to the landing, and informed her that 
his aunt was on her way, but that she need not distress 
herself; he would attend to everything. Then he waited. 

Aunt Hannah arrived in a state of great agitation. And the 
first question she asked, after kissing her nephew on the forehead, 
was this: 

“William B. Jackson, has your marriage turned out a success?” 

“A perfect success,” he lied, smiling at her doubting eyes, and 
quietly helping her to get rid of the two handbags she was carry- 
ing. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said Aunt Hannah, “I want to be the first to apolo- 
gize for trying to prevent the marriage. Yesterday I met one of 
your old friends in the train, on my way up from South Wales, 
and he told me that you had not only got one of the most hand- 
some of wives, but also one of the cleverest women that ever 
walked into a business man’s office.” 

“She has been wonderful,” he said with a little catch in his voice. 

“Of course she has!” said Aunt Hannah with a knowing shake 
of the head. “But who taught her—tell me that? Who showed 
her the way to break adrift from the idling crowd among whom 
she had lived for years?” 

“Steady, Aunt Hannah! You go at such a pace that it’s hard 
to believe you have been traveling all day. Come, it’s very late. 
You'll find your old room is quite ready.” 

“Qne more question, William. If you are so happy, why do 
you allow her to go to town, alone, at this hour? She saw me, 
but hurried away, and I got it into my head that—” : 

“Her father telephoned,” he lied again, “and the dear girl 
wouldn’t hear of my leaving the accounts.” 

“When does she return?” 

“T am not sure.” 

Aunt Hannah turned away, only half satisfied. : 

“You always were strange as a boy, William,” she said with a sigh. 
“T simply can’t imagine you as a lover. Still, if you’re happy— 
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“My view,”’ Sylvester said, “‘is this: that when one is suspected by society, 
one might as well have done something to deserve the suspicion.’ 
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E was left alone at last, and for another hour 
he remained in the study. He hoped and believed 
that Felice would go to her father’s house in Grosvenor 
Square. He was tempted to telephone; but as each 
succeeding minute strengthened his conviction that she 
would go there, he eventually composed him- 
self, and going to his room, sought his bed. 
He didn’t sleep; but it was comforting to lie 
there in the darkness and persuade himself 
that the right thing had been done. 

In truth, William B. Jackson was a long 
way from being himself that night; he was 
half dazed; events had occurred in such rapid 
sequence that he was almost taken off his 
feet. Why had he deliberately told Felice 
that she was free to go from his house, 
when only a short while before, he had 
assured her father that nothing would 
tempt him to give her up? 

It was because William B. Jackson had 
been weak for a moment—the mo- 
ment when he faced the startled 
Sir Michael—and strong as a gi- 
ant when he consented to let her 
go from him. She had gone away 
with a false impression. 

The business of a merchant, 
such as that of William Jackson, 
may have many _ ramifications, 
each one linked with the other; 
if one should go, break, fail, the 
whole ring may be threatened. 

By the time Aunt Hannah 
reached the breakfast-room the 
next day, her nephew was ready 
to leave for the city. 

“How long is Felice likely to 
be away?” she asked him. 

“Felice,” he said glibly, 
for he had thought this out 
overnight, “has not been 
quite her old self lately, and 
I suggested that she should 
take a holiday. Perhaps 
one of Sir Michael Beste’s 
friends will be able to sug- 
gest something today.” 

“But surely she will not 
go. away without seeing you 
again?” 

“My dear aunt, Felice 
and I are partners in the 
business, and we have no 
time to waste on sentiment. 
Time is everything, and the 
sooner she gets away, the 
sooner she will return.” 

He set out for the office, 
leaving the old spinster thanking her stars that she had not mar- 
ried a business man. 

At the office he was greeted by Milweed, the clerk: 

“There are two cablegrams awaiting you, sir.” 

And each cablegram told William B. Jackson of a heavy loss. 
Two cargoes had gone to the bottom of the sea as a result of 
striking drifting mines. The insurance would cover less than 
one eighth of the value. The fault was not his; it was that of 
the confidential secretary whose place in the office had been taken 
by Felice, months and months before; the error had not been 
rectified. 

He slipped the cablegram into his pocket, and said cheerily: 

“All right, Milweed. We'll get ahead. We’re going to have a 
busy day today.” 

Milweed hesitated. 

“What about the check for the Merchant Seamen’s Orphanage, 
sir?” he said. 

“For the kiddies who have been left by the torpedoes, Mil- 
weed? Oh, yes! They ought to be getting on with the scheme— 
how does it stand?” 

“You promised ten thousand as a first donation if ten others 
subscribed five hundred each. That has been done.” 

“Splendid, Milweed. Let the check go forward.” 


Aunt Hannah arrived in a state of great agitation. 
asked was: William B. Jackson, has your marriage turned out a success?” 


“But—but you said something about let. 
ting Mrs. Jackson hand it over.” 

“Ah, yes! But—but you'll be SOrry to 
hear that Mrs. Jackson has been ordered 
away by her doctor, Milweed. Post the 
check in the ordinary way.” 

“Mrs. Jackson ill, sir? I’m sorry.” 

“Thanks for your sympathy, Milweed,” 

“How about the work, sir? A secre. 

tary?” 

“We'll put our backs into it, Mil. 
weed, and do without one. Besides 
we haven't time to instruct a new 
secretary in all the details.” 

Throughout that day William B. 
Jackson worked like a Trojan. Jp 
the late afternoon he rang for his 
car, believing that the run would 
soothe his aching nerves. When it 
arrived, he instructed the driver to 
return home by way of Grosvenor 
Square. 

He didn’t intend to call on Sir 
Michael; in fact, he wasn’t quite 
clear about his intentions. Anyhow, 
he didn’t go near the house, because 
while he was passing down Piccadilly 
he saw Felice in a taxicab with her 
father. She didn’t see him, how- 
ever, and he urged the driver to 
hurry lest by some chance they 
should be overtaken. 

They only stopped once on the 
way home, and then to buy an eve- 
ning newspaper. Jackson tried to 

read the news, but his mind was 
too full of other things to allow 
of concentration. He memorized 
only one paragraph: 


Mr. Rupert Sylvester, the 
poet, has left England for Co- 
lombo, where he hopes to 
obtain a complete rest after 
the nervous strain of the last 
four years; he hopes, too, to 
find inspiration for a new 
book of poems. 


When Jackson reached home, 
he was rather relieved to learn 
that Aunt Hannah had been so 
busy all day unpacking her 
boxes that she had retired early 
to bed. He did not see her the 
next morning, which was not a 
disappointment to him; nor did 
he receive any letter from Fe- 
lice, which was a_ disappoint- 
ment, and a keen one. The work in the office that day dragged. 
Continually he looked around at her vacant chair. 

It was hard to believe that the crisis had come, and that she 
was gone. And it was harder still to pretend to the clerks about 
him that William B. Jackson was his own energetic self. Milweed 
was unusually brilliant, and prevented many serious errors, for the 
master-brain was dulled and the eyes unseeing. 

It was just after the luncheon-hour when Sir Michael Beste 
called at the office. He sent in his card, and instantly William 
B. Jackson was on the alert. He rose quickly from his chair, 
gave Milweed instructions to remain in the outer office, and him- 
self placed a chair for the visitor. ; 

“Jackson,” said Sir Michael, “I’m glad that I’ve found you in. 
I’ve come to take back in part—only in part, mark you, Jackson— 
anything I may have said to hurt you the other night. I gather 
from Felice, who came to me, that you had a discussion.” — 

Jackson merely nodded, and by a wave of the hand intimated 
that he would like Sir Michael to hurry with his narrative. 

“Of course, Jackson, I told you, in the beginning, that Felice 
was high-spirited. I confess that after I left you the other night, 
the idea of a scandal unnerved me; but after what T’d said, 
was afraid that it couldn’t be avoided. Felice is really a lucky 
girl. What do you think happened, yesterday morning? 


The first question she 
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when you imply that you didn’t know where 
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Jackson shook his head. 

“The solicitors discovered that she was entitled to a legacy of 
jx or seven thousand, left to her by a great-uncle,” said Sir 
Michael. “The papers have been kicking about in some pigeon- 
hole, I suppose ; but yesterday morning the whole thing was set- 
led and the money paid in to her account. Quick, businesslike 
ork!” 
eeYou haven’t come here to tell me that, Sir Michael.” 

“No. I thought you would like to hear it. I came to congratu- 
late you, and Felice, ‘on the very sensible arrangement you came 
to the other night.” 

“What arrangement ?”—suspiciously. 

“Well, the arrangement—your suggestion, I understand—that 
she should take a long holiday.” 

Was it merely a coincidence? 

Sir Michael went on: 

“Probably, by the time she comes back, we, all of us, will be 
able to see more clearly and shape our lives better. I saw her 
off from Tilbury this morning. I called in here on my way back.” 

“I’m glad that she’s gone away for a holiday,” said William B. 
Jackson. “Where has she gone?” 

" “] thought she’d told you,” said Sir Michael. “Colombo!” 

And the paragraph that Jackson had seen in the evening news- 
papers concerning Sylvester, the poet, rose again before his eyes; 
but this time it was printed in blood. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE purest mind in the world could not have been content 
7 with the suggestion of a coincidence. Felice had left for 
Colombo. Sylvester, the dilettante, was already on his way to the 
same place. It was not as though these two were mere casual 
acquaintances; Felice had openly avowed her partiality for the 


t. 

PRight up to the last moment Jackson had be- 
lieved in her; he had believed that the day was 
not far distant when she would cast from her, 
not the shackles which she averred he had 
fastened upon her, but the soul-killing preju- 
dices which belonged, almost exclusively, to her 
class. What now? 

Felice, the daughter of a knight who was re- 
garded with something more than respect by 
those with whom he was associated—Felice had 
snapped her fingers at convention and followed ees 
the bent of her romance-loving heart. Sir Mi- Se 
chael, seated in the very chair that she had been 
accustomed to occupy, represented to Jackson, 
in that minute, all that was meant by Society. 
The ill-veiled taunts which he had thrown at 
the humbly born merchant at the last interview 
forced their way back through a maze of 
chaos. 

Never was there a greater opportunity to 
be revenged! That very class of which Sir 
Michael had spoken in tones that approached 
reverence would be first to shrug its well- 
bred shoulders when it learned of the scan- 
dal. Yes, now was the moment to strike 
the blow that would make the red-faced 
knight wilt. 

But finer thoughts, and more worthy, 
came quickly on the others. Again Jackson 
saw a vision of loveliness across the crowded 
reception room. Again he felt the thrill of 
joy that came of the hope that he might be 
able to make her his wife. Again he saw 
her tear-filled eyes as she seated herself in 
that office on the first day of the “taming.” 
Again he saw the tightly compressed lips as 
she bravely resigned herself to the circum- 
stances. He loved her then; he loved her 
now—loved her with all his heart and soul. 
“Colombo! Sir Michael! The most glo- 
tious garden in the world. And she talked 


“But my dear Jackson, you amaze me 


“I amaze you, Sir Michael!” William B. 































Jackson laughed softly. ‘Felice and I thoroughly understand 
each other. She knows that I should approve of any step she 
might take. No doubt she will cable me from Marseilles, and tell 
me of her destination. Half the joy of a holiday is the uncer- 
tainty of where one may spend it. We are pals, Felice and I, in 
spite of the little frictions that must of necessity creep into 
married life. 

“You see, Sir Michael,”—he was so calm and self-satisfied that 
a keener wit than Sir Michael’s would have been deceived,—“in 
business, nowadays, one’s nerves are subjected to a great strain, 
and apart from that fact, the catastrophic happenings of the last 
four years have unsettled us all.” 

“Felice was certainly low-spirited.” Sir Michael was shaking his 
head reflectively. ‘On the way down to the shipping-office she 
insisted on driving past the office. I don’t think she relished the 
idea of leaving it. Hanged if I do.” 

“That’s natural. Felice has come to love this office nearly as 
much as I love it.” 

“One would have thought, from her tears, that she had left 
her heart here.” 

William B. Jackson’s lips moved, but no articulate sound escaped 
them. He was saying to himself: “Pray God that she has.” 

Sir Michael left the office, taking with him an impression that 
was wholly erroneous. And William B. Jackson returned to his 
house in the suburbs with the mien of a man who had suffered 
a crushing blow from which he didn’t hope to recover. 

Aunt Hannah was ready to receive him. As Jackson passed 
over the threshold, she scrutinized his face, nodded to an imagi- 
nary friend at her side, as if to say, “I knew that I was right,” then 
helped him off with his greatcoat. They dined together; he af- 
fected a jocularity that didn’t deceive her, and when coffee was 
served, she tapped the table with a long, lean finger and said: 

“Now, William B. Jackson, if you still cherish a spark of love 
for the old aunt who has brought you up, tell her the truth.” 

“Tt’s a smoke I want, Aunt Han- 

nah.” He began to rise from the ta- 
ble, but she motioned to him to sit 
down again. 
“Fy “No, it isn’t. You want sympathy.” 
: She left her chair, and going behind 
him, slipped her arms around his neck. 
“Sympathy, William B., and my heart’s 
just breaking for you.” 

“For me, Aunt Hannah! Why?” 

“Don’t argue, boy; just tell the old 
aunt the truth. You and Felice have 
quarreled. Isn’t that the truth?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s been one long 
quarrel since the be- 
ginning,” he confessed, 
“__with, here and there, 
a glimmer of sun- 
shine.” 

“Ah! What did I say 
to you when first I 
.. learned—” 


Colombo! The par- 
agraph that Jackson 
had seen in the papers 
concerning Sylvester 
rose again before his 
eyes; but this time it 
was printed in blood. 
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“Now, Aunt Hannah, we shall quarrel if you begin in that way. 
It’s been my fault all the way through.” 

Aunt Hannah struck an attitude of. resentment. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “William B. Jackson could never be 
at fault. Felice has left you. I guessed the truth when I saw 
her on the station, and I guessed, too, that you were lying when 

tried to put me off the scent.” 

“Felice has gone—that’s true, Aunt Hannah; but I sent her away.” 

“William B.!” 

— in my power to make her take the step.” 


“Because I’ve always tried to give her the impression that I 
was a giant in business.” 

“And in truth I’m only a pygmy.” 

“Something’s gone wrong?” 

“Radically wrong, Aunt Hannah. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but—but it was one of those gambles a fellow keeps to 
himself. I wanted to surprise Felice. I believe. now, that if 
I had taken her into my confidence, she would have been able to 
steady me.” 

“But why—why did you send her away?” 

“Vanity, my dear aunt. Felice was the last person in the world 
whom I should care to hear of my mistakes.” 

“Rubbish, William B.! A good wife should be the first person 
to whom a husband should turn for help when trouble comes. 
Where is she?” 

“Does it matter very much, Aunt Hannah?” 

“Of course it does. She must come back at once.” 

“No, not until I have rebuilt the wreckage.” 

“Great heavens, you are going to suggest that it was only 
money that kept you two together?” 

“I’m dreadfully tired, Aunt Hannah.” 

Instantly her attitude changed. Tears sparkled in her eyes. 

“Only one more question, boy. Are things in the office very 
bad?” “ 

“Worse,” he said, and biting his lower lip, he rose from the 
table and hurried to his study. : 

She heard the door clash; then she went upstairs to the room 
that had been Felice’s. From a drawer she took one of the simply 
made office costumes that she had se- 


ne 
ing around the district, visiting the Chateau d’If and listening tg 
the age-old stories of Monte Cristo. Before the time came { 
her to go aboard, she was asking herself if she would not he 
happier in the office at home. Somehow she didn’t want to £0 to 
Colombo now. 

The purser took charge of her the moment she passed Up the 
gangway. 

“The captain is on the bridge,” he said, “but I'll take yoy to 
him the moment we are clear of the harbor. By the way Mrs, 
Jackson, there are several letters for you; the agent brought them 
aboard a few minutes ago.” : 

He brought them to her, and the first that her eyes rested ot 
bore the familiar handwriting of William B. Jackson. It had 
been sent to Grosvenor Square and forwarded by Sir Michae 
With flushed temples and heart beating rapidly, she hurried to 
her cabin. There, with trembling fingers, she opened the en. 
velope: ‘ 

“My dear Felice—” 

. She could not read further; a great weight was on her 
eart. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TT letter was that of a business man, and to anyone saye 
the woman to whom it was addressed it would have cop. 
veyed nothing of the deep emotion that had moved him in the 
writing of it. 

“My dear Felice,” it ran. 

“I have only just learned from Sir Michael that you are op 
your way to Colombo in search of the rest which your frayed 
nerves must crave. I am sending this letter to Grosvenor Square, 
so that he may forward it to you.” (Here he had recourse to 
half-veiled obscurity, as if he had feared the letter might fall 
into the wrong hands.) 

“After you went away, W. B. J. had a long argument with his 
shadow self. ‘Why did you allow your confidential secretary to 
leave you?’ he asked. ‘Why did you give her the impression that 
you were glad to let her go?’ The answer was that he could 
think of no inducement that would keep her. Of course, it 
pained him to realize that the partnership was at an end, because 

she had been so splendid in her assist. 





lected for Felice; with a little hysterical 
cry she donned it and went quietly down 
the stairs to the study. 

Jackson was staring into the fire, his 
head drooping. Aunt Hannah, old in 
years, but full of the vigor that is sup- 
posed to belong to youth, went over to 
his chair and touched him on the shoul- 
der. He turned and looked at her, and 
his lips quivered as his eyes rested on the 
office-dress; he divined her thoughts. 

“William,” she said, in a voice that 
teemed with pride, “we'll begin the re- 
building of the wreckage together.” 

And about this time Felice was travel- 
ing to Marseilles, where she hoped to join 
the eastward-bound liner Prawle Point. 
She traveled alone. The time had passed 
when she—or the average woman, for the 
matter of that—could not move about 
without an escort. 

She did not travel southward with a 





Walter Jones 


THERE’S a name that will 
awaken delightful memories 
in every reader of this mag- 
azine who ever read one of 
Mr. Jones’ delightful ““Pem- 
bina”’ stories. 
cured a new group of stories 
by Mr. Jones, and the first will 
appear in an early number. 


ance. Always he will remember with 
gratitude the loyal help she gave him in 
the solving of problems that were insep- 
arable from his business. He is afraid, 
now, that he will find some difficulty in 
carrying on. 

“In her new sphere of labor he wishes 
her every success, and out of his vast 
experience of the world and its ways, he 
extends this advice: Be loyal to yourself, 
and the world, as represented by right- 
thinking men and women, will be loyal 
to you. Take no step toward mythical 
happiness without carefully weighing, not 
the burdens in the old life, but the 
pleasures, though they may have been 
few. Remember that, although the world 
has changed as a result of Armageddon, 
it has not yielded up its old and brutal 
prejudice that the woman should pay. 

“Sincerely I hope that the ssa-voyage 
will do your nerves good, rest and 


We have se- 








light heart. There had been one hard 
stab in the office of the shipping company 
when she was booking a passage to Colombo. Although it had 
been her intention to book in her maiden name, the manager 
opened the conversation by addressing her as Mrs. Jackson. 

“You shall have the best berth on the ship, Mrs. Jackson,” he 
said, “and we'll cable the captain and instruct him to see that 
everything possible is done to make your voyage comfortable.” 

She demurred, but the manager deemed it a privilege of which 
he was not to be denied. 

“We cannot do too much for Mr. William B. Jackson,” the 
manager assured her. “There is not-a merchant seaman sailing 
under a house flag who wouldn’t dip his colors to him. That’s 
the way they talk, Mrs. Jackson.” And the cablegram was 
sen 


t. 

At Marseilles she called on the shipping-company’s agent and 
Jearned that three days must elapse before the Prawle Point could 
get her clearing papers. She passed the time of waiting by roam- 


strengthen them, so that when a decision 
of moment has to be taken, you will take 
it after calm and well-considered judgment of all the circum- 
stances. 

“It may be that, before you return, I shall have chosen to break 
new ground, probably in the Colonies, where a vast work of re- 
construction must be commenced without delay, if the pillars of 
the old empire are to stand. I should like to be able to take a 
partner with me, but mine is not the nature to make dreams the 
master. —Yours faithfully, William B. Jackson. 

“P. S. Milweed informed me that he is having trouble in find- 
ing certain invoices and contracts which came exclusively under 
the care of the late confidential secretary, but doubtless he will 
be able to sort things out.” 

Felice didn’t take the trouble to read the other letters. She 
went out on the saloon deck, leaned against the rails, and tried to 
drown the echoes of that letter in the turmoil and commotion that 
are concomitant with casting off. 
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At last the winches were silenced, the engines throbbed exult- 
ingly, as though they were glad to get away; the telegraph to the 
engine-room clanged; the blades of the propeller began to churn 
the greasy, sullen waters into foam. An hour, and the Chateau 
d’lf was blotted out by the haze. 

Colombo, with its gorgeous, aromatic spices and wondrous foli- 
age, lay many long days ahead. Behind was an office, in a city 
that magnetized the world, an office in which—oh! perplexing sex! 
—_she had left her heart, although not till then had she realized it. 

Why write of the incidents of the voyage? They were passed 
unnoticed by Felice. Port Said, 
with its polyglot crowd, awakened 
only a minor interest in her; there 
was the prospect of another let- 
ter awaiting her, or rather a ca- 
blegram, although she couldn’t 
conceive why he should take the 
trouble to write to her at all, in 
view of the step that she had 
taken. 

There was neither 
letter nor cable, but 
there was another ship 
backing away from the 
quayside, — a home- 
ward-bound ship,—and 
a great yearning 
wrenched her heart. 

The captain, who 
had been at pains to 
make the voyage a 
pleasurable one, came 
to her as she reclined 
in a deck-chair. 

“Is this your first 
trip to the East, Mrs. 
Jackson?” he inquired. 
And as she nodded: 
“Ah! Wait till we 
reach Colombo! You 
will never wish to leave 


it. 

But she would have 
given ten years of her 
life to be able to leap 
to the deck of the homeward-bound ship! Why? Felice herself 
could not have answered the question; but then, that is the way 
of women. 

Then, through the Canal, in the middle of the night, with a 
brilliant searchlight set in the bow of the ship—a light that 
seemed to say: “I'll show you the way to the earthly paradise.” 
Dead slow, with strange, ghostly voices coming out of the dark- 
ness from ships drawn up in the “bays” so that the Prawle Point 
might pass them in the narrow cutting. There was magic in the 
stars that seemed hung so low from the deep blue vault that she 
felt she could touch them by lifting her hand. 

There was magic in the loneliness of the desert, magic in the 
stillness of the night. But—only that city office was to be seen 
by her. The broad back of the Lion-tamer was there, just there; 
in a moment he would turn and say: “Another day’s work well 
done,” or “I should love a cup of tea.” And his eyes, as she 
handed the cup to him, would lift wistfully to hers, seeking, ever 
seeking for that break in the ice that would tell him he had 
WOR, «sss 

And so to Colombo. The Prawle Point entered the harbor just 
as the day was breaking. The eastern sky was splashed with 
orange and violet, and a thousand shades that have never found 
their way to canvas. The rollers were sweeping into and over 
the breakwater, striking first at the harbor end and rushing 
along the top of the wall like the wind passing over a field of 
freen wheat. 

The Prawle Point anchored in the middle of the harbor; the 
lighter steamed out to her with all the bustle and fuss of a dow- 
ager duchess crossing Piccadilly Circus; and Felice, with her lug- 
rage, was transferred and taken ashore. The local agent of the 
company hailed a rickshaw for her, and a second one for her lug- 
gage. Off to the Galle Face Hotel! 

Here again Felice discovered that the magic name of William 
B. Jackson had smoothed the way for her. The agent of the 
shipping-company had communicated with the manager, and the 
whole of the staff appeared to be awaiting her arrival. Felice was 


“My dear Fe- 
lice—”’ She could 
not read further; 
a great weight 
was on her heart. 


neither flattered nor af- 
fronted; she had be- 
come indifferent to 
most things; the only 
great yearning of 
which she was con- 
scious was the yearn- 
ing that the “holiday” 
might end before it 
was begun. There was 
something at once ludi- 
crous and pathetic in 
the desire of her heart 
to retire from retire- 
ment, as it were. 

While she was chang- 
ing for tiffin—the most 
delightful meal in the 
near East, since there 
is always the promise 
of a glorious siesta to 
follow,—she began to 
ask herself some vital 
questions about the 
life of the last six 
months or so. And it 
piqued her to find that 
on reflection she had 
been more to blame 
than he for the ruffled waters. 

Before Felice was ready to go down 
for luncheon, her whole attitude to- 
ward Jackson had changed. She saw 
him in a totally different light. A year 
or two before, she had laughed at the 
philosophy of a sage who recommended 
a temporary separation as a certain 
remedy for domestic friction; she ap- 
preciated the suggestion now. 

The truth was that Felice was be- 
ginning to see, not the finer qualities of 
William B. Jackson’s character, but the 
meaner and unworthy traits in her own. 
She felt that she could go back to him 
and offer, frankly, to make a fresh 
start. She was ready to confess her faults—to admit that in the 
beginning she was swayed by prejudices that belonged to the 
romantic schoolgirl. 

Felice went down to tiffin with a lighter heart than she had 
known for a long while. She had triumphed over the pettiness 
of her nature; she had seen her faults, and when a woman reaches 
that blessed consummation, she is in a fair way to becoming 
perfect. 

The luncheon-room was light and airy; the punkas were slowly 
swinging; the gorgeous scent of spices came through the open 
windows. There was not a large company; yet so preoccupied 
was she with the newborn thoughts that she didn’t notice Syl- 
vester until he came quickly across the room and leaned over 
the table which the manager had set aside for her. 

“Felice, by all that’s wonderful!” 

“Rupert! Mr. Sylvester!” 

Why did the sun drop from high heaven and hide itself be- 
hind the rim of the ocean? 

“When did you arrive?” 
was bronzed and “acclimated.” 
days or less!) 

“This morning.” She was trying to appear delighted at the 
unexpected meeting, but it was a dismal piece of acting. 

“Jove! Mr. Jackson with you?” 

“Why ?”—sternly. 

“Why! I wrote him only a couple of days ago to thank him 
for the interest he took in my work. It’s really through him that 
I’m here. I should like to thank him verbally. What’s the 
matter?” he broke off. 

“Nothing—nothing.” Felice was breathing with difficulty. 

“Not used to the climate yet—eh?” 

“No, not yet.” f 

He went on to chatter about the paradisical glories of the island, 
but she didn’t hear a word. All that she really had heard was his 
statement that he had written two days before. 

And so, William B. Jackson would (Continued on page 118) 





















Sylvester, in a suit of tusso~c silk, 
(They generally are, after three 


Why Nancy Left Home 


By BURNS MANTLE 


LL the members of the Laurette Taylor club, Burns Mantle 
chapter, will have a joyous time at the performance of 
“One Night in Rome.” I have written this play down as the 
best of the Taylor series, but I have done so fully conscious that 
it will disappoint those members of other chapters who have on 
frequent occasions voted to keep our well-loved comédienne play- 
ing shop-girls and slaveys the rest of her stage life. 
“One Night in Rome” is, compared with “Peg” or “Happiness,” 
serious drama. The laughs are scattered and comparatively few.  Faersps 
But it offers a fascinating character study by Laurette Taylor My hg = 
and is, as a play, much the most skillfully constructed work that 
has come from the Hartley Manners studio. 
In “One Night in Rome” Laurette Taylor plays a fortune-telling 
lady, a high-caste Italian, known to the London public as 
“L’Enigme.” An unhappy fortune-telling lady, because under 
this disguise of mystery she is hiding a heart saddened by the 
adventure that forced her to assume it! 


Olive Field and Laurette Taylor in “One Night in Rome.” 
Laurette Taylor 
a — a ~ and Barry Baz- 
os 4 : ter in “ One 
Night in Rome.”’ 





Laurette 
Taylor in 
One Night 


in Rome.”’ 


To her parlors there come during the first 
act the members of an English house-party. 
bored spiritless by the fact that it has rained 
for three days, and anxious to try any ad- 
venture that will relieve their boredom. 

In the party are Richard Oak and his 
mother. Richard, just back from the wars 
with a medal to attest his bravery, is one of 
those lack-decision Englishmen who can go 
through hell on order but are reluctant to 
make a start—the highly sensitive type of 
moral coward. L’Enigme, reading his hand 
and the bumps on his head, tells him of this 
weakness and bids him correct it. 

A week later they are guests at the same 
country-house—the fortune-teller engaged as 
a feature for a charity féte given in the 





Blanche Tomlin in 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 
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grounds. That night they find themselves locked accidentally in 
the living-room of the country-house, with young Mr. Oak’s sus- 
picious financée at one door, and other circumstances barring egress 
from the only other way out. The young Englishman, succumb- 
ing to his weakness, fears that if they are thus discovered he will 
have a bad half-hour explaining, and is ready to run away and 
let the fortune-teller make the best of the situation. But she, 
determined that his wil] to face emergencies shall be properly 
stirred and his courage to do the right thing at the right moment 
strengthened, deliberately smashes a glass jewel-case, thus ex- 
ae herself to the charge of attempted theft, but rousing the 
amily. 

Then Richard does come forward, takes the blame of the 
situation upon himself and quite justifies the fortune-telling lady’s 
faith in him. When his fiancée throws him over as a result of 
this suspicious act on his part, he goes farther and acknowledges 
his growing interest in the lady who had made a man of him. 
And after he has heard the story of the mystery that had its 
beginning “One Night in Rome,” and knows the fortune-teller for 
a dear little Englishwoman who had been badly treated by her 
Italian husband’s enemies, he begs the privilege of becoming her 
protector. 


Marion Green and 

Blanche Tomlin in 
sé e 
Monsieur 
Beaucaire.”’ 











At the left 

are Marjorie 
Burgess. and 
Robert Clarke 
in “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” 


As it i§ technically the best of Hartley Manners’ plays, so technically it 
is the best of Laurette Taylor’s performances. Personally I wase quite mad 
about it— and a touch of madness now and then is rather a relief, even to 
conservative” men. Philip Merivale plays the Richard, and a carefully and 
wisely chosen cast includes a new English juvenile, Barry Baxter, Helen 
Blair and George Majeroni. 





faye Gilbert Miller, son of Henry Miller, made his début as a manager 
recently with the operatic version of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” It is a 
pretty operetta, the most attractive American audiences have heard since 
“The Chocolate Soldier” was a popular success some twelve or ‘fourteen 
years ago. The music is by André Massager and is both a melodious and a 
dignified score. The cast is the same,with the exception of the prima don- 
na, that sang the work to success in London, and includes several fine 
voices. One of them belongs to Marion Green, who was a popular concert bari- 
tone in Chicago before he went to London. Over there he decided upon a 
stage career, and this is the first part he has ever played. Now he is a good 
actor as well as a good singer. Lenox Pawle, remembered in this country for 
his work in “Pomander Walk,” is also in the cast, and John Clarke, an Eng- 
lish tenor, has scored a popular success. Blanche Tomlin is the Lady Mary Car- 
lisle, succeeding Maggie Teyte, who created the rdle. 
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RS. NANCY FAIR of Long Island, 
New York, was one of the first in 
war and last in peace. As early as 1915 
she was leading a small group of her 
neighboring feminists who “felt that they 
should do something,” and who differed 
from many similar groups in that they 
did it. They organized a unit for war- 
work in France and went over. 
Nancy was a natural leader. She had 
led her husband Jeffrey Fair through his 
matrimonial paces for some twenty-odd 
years. She had led Alan, her only son, 
to the entrance gates of Plattsburg and 
indorsed with a proud maternal mist in 
her eyes his determination to take the 
officers’ training course. She had led 
Sylvia, her fair young daughter, to her 
early teens and kept her as sweet and 
clean as a poppy-flower in the fields. 
And then, with the family well bestowed, 
she went to war. 
In France Nancy Fair achieved fame. 
Because she had the courage to drive an 
ambulance wherever she was told an 
ambulance was needed, they gave her 
the Croix de Guerre, and because she 
could smile through tears and be a leader 
still, her unit adored her. When America 
cast in its lot with the — ~ came , ae 
home briefly to see her husband started for a desk-cap- ; = 
taincy in the dollar-a-year group of patriots in Washington, re -~ oa a “ oe: 
sent her son into the army as a lieutenant, gave her grow- ae ee ee 
ing daughter a bear-hug or two and went back to the in The Sign on the Door. 
front. 
Then one November day the armistice was signed, and : 
with a vigorous but still ladylike whoop, Nancy Fair ; el gel ay wey of what she 
started for home. The war was over, the work was done; ay . “The ail a re 
and all she wanted was to snuggle down with Jeff, with her i @ ' 1 <u put S P W el- 
boy and her little girl, in their wonderful home and forget 4 vies . - ade. the 
Mildred MacLeod, Mary Ryan, Beatrice Allen ee may a Dasie’ the memaed er 
and Lee Baker in The Sign on the Door.” ies Me 4 y squeezed itself back into its 
eed. 2 ae uniforms to wélcome her, and 
the homecoming celebration 
was a complete — success. 
Never again, God helping her, 
was Nancy Fair going to leave 
her beloved family. 
Then came the reaction. 
There was a lyceum promoter 
waiting for Nancy. He wanted 
her to go lecturing. ‘The 
rs Mrs, Fair” could not 
Photographs pias ee "ie afford to sit at home and let 
Oy Whee radon pee: the world wonder what she 
New York 7 was like, he told her, or what 
her experiences had _ been. 
She owed it to herself, to her children, to her country to make a 
talking-tour. And she could earn thirty thousand dollars net. 
Nancy didn’t need the money—though she thought perhaps she 
could use it in reconstruction work. And she. didn’t care so 
awful much about fame. But—of course there was the broader 
view to be considered. Perhaps she was a “world figure.” Per- 
haps it was her duty to lecture. The family had done fairly well 
without her during the war; no doubt it could do without her a 
little longer. Home, after all, was a little placid after one had 
been making history. 
Of course the family objected. But the family was naturally 
a selfish group. It had itself been looking forward to being 
reconstructed. Sylvia, grown tall and beautiful, had been pray- 
ing for four years that her mother would come home to her, 
and she did not like to give her up again. Alan, while he was 
proud of his mether, had much rather she would stay at home. 
A fellow was-always a little unhappy to see his mother on parade, 
as it were. And Jeffrey was even a little sulky, not to say down- 
right bossy; about it. If it came to a question as to whether 
Nancy should. er should not go lecturing, he would put his foot 
down and forbid— 
There’s the -word that caused the trouble. “Forbid her to 
go!” did he-say? “Forbid!” After four years of being a leader 
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Margalo Gillmore as Sylvia, Henry 
Miller as Jeffrey Fair, Blanche 
Bates as Nancy Fair, and John 
Devereaux as Alan, in “ The 


Famous Mrs. Fair.” 
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Blanche Bates 
as Mrs. Fair, 


and Margalo Gill- S 
more as Sylvia, in SS 
‘The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 
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in France, she was to be forbidden to do whatever she 
thought was right and proper for her to do. Well! And 
so Nancy signed the lecture-man’s contract, and the family ~ 
Was upset. 

She did not return from her first tour until October. The 
family had moved back to town and taken an apartment in 
a hotel. And what a change there was. O my sisters, what 
achange! Sylvia, left much to herself, had learned to rouge 
and to touch up her lips and to talk like a mannequin. She was 
finding her social diversion with a “bunch” that had all sorts of 
fun at the Greenwich Village tea-rooms. . 

Alan had married a stenographer, a nice, sensible little stenog- 
rapher, the sister of his “buddie,” but a girl Nancy hardly had 
seen before and about whose coming into the family neither her 
son nor her husband had considered it necessary to consult her, 
now that she had gone in for the broader life. 

As for Jeffrey—well, Jeff was a normal husband. He hungered 
for companionship and sympathy. And naturally, with Nancy 
away, he fell into the habit of calling on Angelica Brice, a pretty 
little widow person with very few thoughts in her head but very 
charming in her fresh new frocks and quite diverting as a babbler 
of enthusiastic nothings. Jeffrey and Angelica had done quite 
well in the matter of keeping each other from getting lone- 
some. 


Nancy Fair’s heart sank. So 
this was her reward! The family, 
in the establishment of which she 
had taken such pride, completely 
disorganized! A daughter who felt 
strangely awkward in her arms, a 
son lost to her, a husband frankly 
philandering with a silly flirt, while 
she, “the famous Mrs. Fair,” was 
establishing her feminine right to 
a career! 

She canceled the rest of the 
tour. Henceforward she knew one 
woman whose place would be in 
the home, however ancient and 
moss-grown the argument. She 
would reclaim that sweet, flower- 
like daughter. She would do her 
full duty by Jeffrey. She would 
build up a sympathetic, helpful 
friendship with Alan’s wife. 

And then she discovered it was 
not to be as easily accomplished 
as that. Tragedy was stalking 
her now. Jeffrey and Angelica 
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Blanche Bates as Nancy Fair, and Virginia Hammond 
as Angelica Brice, in “The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 


Brice—she could not forgive that. There would have to be some 
arrangement—for Sylvia’s sake. Which reminded her: where was 
Sylvia? They went in search of her and found that she had left 
a note for them. She was running away with a gentleman friend. 
No one cared, really, what became of her. Her mother was 
interested in her work, and her father had his business and 
Angelica Brice. So she was going away. 

They caught Sylvia at the station after a miserable night of 
waiting and praying, and brought her back. But she was in a 
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Frank 
McGlynn 
as 
Lincoln 
and Ray- 
mond 
Hackett 
as 
William Scott 
in “Lincoln.” 
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rebellious mood. She too demanded her right to live her own 
life. She had heard her father and mother were going to separate, 
that there would be no more home for her, and she was going 
with the only sympathetic person she knew. , 

Perhaps she would have gone—if Nancy had not held her so 
tight she could hardly move. And in that hour of triumph even 
Jeffrey was forgiven. 

That is the story of James Forbes’ newest play, “The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” I have told it at some length, not only because I 
consider it a purposeful and timely story, but because it repre- 
sents, to me, the best of the plays written on a post-war theme. 
No other playwright that I can recall has so forcefully and so 
fairty driven home his argument concerning the woman and 
her inalienable right to a career; and a man who can write 
feminism a failure without offending the feminists is, I submit, 
a clever man. There is no statement in this play that the woman 
is not entitled to a career, or that she cannot have both a well- 
organized home and a career. It is simply the experience of one 
woman who misjudged the importance of the particular careershe 
elected briefly to follow, and failed. 

As a play it is made doubly impressive by the fine caSt chosen 


Lee’s surrender: James 
Durkin as General Lee, 
Albert Phillips as 
General Grant. 


for it. Blanche Bates, as wholesomely sincere, as 
genuinely womanly as any of our native actresses, is 
a soul-and-body Nancy Fair.- Henry Miller is a 
thoroughly normal Jeffrey.. Margalo Gillmore is so in- 
spiring in her beautiful youth, and so clever an actress 
in suggesting the subtle changes in Sylvia, that 
she has scored a success that will make a star of 
her one day; and Jack Devereaux (who married 
John Drew’s daughter) is a manly and likable 
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Alan. “The Famous Mrs. Fair” you may safely list with the 
treats in store for you 

Channing Pollock wanted to call his new melodrama “A Room 
at the Ritz,” but the hotel folks objected. Mr. Pollock explained 
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Winifred Lenihan in 
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that he did not 
mean the Ritz- 
Carlton, which is 
not at all melo- 
dramatic, but an 
apartment house 
“in the Forties.” 
Still, the hotel 
men would not 
have it, and so 
the title was 
changed to “The 
Sign on the 
Door.” 

In this stirring 
play Mr. Pollock 
has frankly tried 
to meet the 
popular taste in 
plays of the 
kind, and has 
succeeded admir- 
ably. His story is the familiar one of the 
innocent wife who, having been the victim 
of an ugly situation in the prologue, is later 
suspected by her honest husband and 
threatened with exposure by her enemies. 
To save her stepdaughter from a fate simi- 
lar to that which nearly overtook her, she 
goes to the villain’s apartments. Hearing her husband coming, he 
having a score of his own to settle with the bad man, she hides 
in an inner room. The men quarrel; there is a scuffle, a shot; 
and the villain is killed. 

The husband, to make the shooting appear to be a suicide, puts 
a revolver in the dead man’s hand, tacks a sign “Do Not Disturb 
Me,” on the door and leaves—little thinking that he has locked 
his wife in with the corpse. This situation is novel enough to save 
any melodrama, and it has made “The Sign on the Door.” 

The wife, in an effort to clear herself of the crime, wrecks the 
room, tears her frock from her shoulders and calls the police, 
telling them she was attacked and fought to save her honor. The 
Police believe her, but the husband doesn’t, and it takes another 
act to clear up the mystery satisfactorily. Mary Ryan, the most 
experienced and one of the most convincing of abused heroines, 
plays the wife; Lowell Sherman is the handsome villain; and Lee 
Baker the suspicious husband. 


At the right, are 
Winifred Lenihan 
and Richard Bennett 
in “For the De- 
fense.”’ 


NOTHER good melodrama is called “For the Defense,” writ- 
ten by Elmer Rice, who, before he shortened his name, was 
Elmer Reizenstein, author of the popular “On Trial.” The story 
of this play is a little more novel than those generally encountered 
in melodrama. The wicked one is a hypnotic physician who traps 
his lady patients, particularly the young and pretty patients, into 
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compromising situations. Those less attractive, but socially more 
prominent, he hypnotizes out of their secrets’ and then sells the 
stories to a shady society-journal. ; 

One of his victims is a young singer, the fiancée of the district 
attorney. While she is in the doctor’s rooms and under his in- 
fluence, the physician is shot and killed; and because she is un- 
willing to tell what happened, she is suspected by her lover of 
having committed the crime. Torn between his love and his duty, 
he is forced to prosecute and convict an innocent servant, but 
before sentence is passed, the real story is revealed in one of those 
flash-backs common to the screen-drama. 

Richard Bennett is the star of “For the Defense,” and a fine 
district-attorney. A young actress who came unheralded from the 
West to play the heroine is Winifred Lenihan, and she has scored 
one of the personal successes of the season in that trying réle. 


HE fact that no American 

author ever. has written any- 
thing approaching a great Lincoln 
play, and that no American author 
of the first class has ever attempted 
to write one, bears out the theory 
that the subject is too big and still 
too close to us for any native to 
feel that he can do it justice. We 
get in its reflection the confirmation 
of our own littleness and are 
humbled, or we contemplate its 
vastness and its possibilities and 
are appalled. 

No such handicap was John 
Drinkwater’s. This young English 
poet, reading Lincoln’s life, saw no 
more than the heroic figure of the 
great American and the list of his 
major achievements; he knew little 
and cared less of his politics and 
the political influences of his time; 
he saw a great, good-hearted, in- 
tensely human, keenly visioned 
man, and he set him down in a 
play. 

A play—and yet not a play; for 
although (Continued on page 114) 
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EUREUSE, so named by the Greenwich Villagers because 

of her happy and care-free disposition, sat before the com- 
bination of mirror and draped soapbox which served her as a 
dressing-table, in a state of profound indignation. Suspended 
from her indignant fingers was the cause of her dejection—a long, 
shining, snow-white hair which had audaciously thrust its pres- 
ence among her otherwise blue-black tresses. And couple with 
this the unpleasant fact that it was her thirtieth birthday, that 
an-increasing shortness of breath warned of impending plumpness, 
that it was a raw March morning and the studio as usual none too 
generously heated, and that she had danced until four and risen 
at seven, and you have a set of conditions 
tending to produce the indigo state in which 
she. found herself. 

Huddled in her shabby rose bathrobe, the 

white hair suspended in the air like a sword 
of Damocles, she sat without stirring, her 
thoughts clicking relentlessly backward. 
Time has a little way of slipping past im- 
perceptibly; birthdays have a little way of 
calling attention to that fact. 
And Heureuse was discover- 
ing that birthdays after the 
twenty-ninth begin to be sad 
and solemn occasions for 
women. 

“T wont have a birthday!” 
she decided finally. “T’ll tear 
the old date off the calendar 
and forget I had it.” 

She proceeded to do so, 
but failed to attain the ex- 
pected lightness of spirit. 

Perhaps, she reasoned, letting 
her cramped arm drop, it 
was because it was just a 
pretense, and she was weary 
of pretending. The bed by 
night, Oriental divan by day; the soapbox 
masquerading in its chintz flounces; the 
gorgeous screen which concealed the utili- 
tarian sink and gas-plate where stealthy 
processes of indifferent cookery and wash- 
ing were carried on—all were pretense, all 
an attempt at deception which deceived no- 
body. It was the same with her birthday. 
She couldn’t deceive herself, which was 
the vital point of the attempt. She was 
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A small blonde girl rose and kissed him 
with mock emotion, immediately returning 
to her dinner. 


thirty. She had been ten years in the Village. She was getting 
plump—she softened the harsher word to herself; and she had 
found a gray, no, a white hair. Worst of all, she was getting 
tired of the incessant gayety of the Village. 

“They have to keep on pretending to be gay,” she confided to 
the white hair as she deposited it on the soap-box dresser, “be- 
cause they can’t stop. And you get tired of anything you have 
to keep on doing.” Without realizing it, she had voiced a profound 
truth; and truths are out of place in Bohemia. 

A tear started from a corner of her rather wonderful eyes, 
was followed by another; and in exactly one second Heureuse 

had put her head down on the table and was very 
busily crying her heart out. Evidently Heureuse, 
yclept the happy, was not happy. 

Presently a stray mouse, wandering by in search 
of the cheese so plentiful among impecunious artists, 
wrenched her from her occupation. “Oh!” she 
said breathlessly as the slim gray shape scampered 

across the floor, and invol- 
untarily she ascended the 
stool on which she had been 
sitting, and waved at the in- 
truder a pretty foot in a 
ragged stocking. “Get away, 
nasty thing!” 

The mouse departed for 
more hospitable quarters, 
and Heureuse descended. 

“Well!” she ex- 

claimed ruefully, 
knowing full well that 
red eyes, savoring too 
much of _ reality, 
would gain little sym- 
pathy in the Village, 
where mirth, gayety, 
passion—any of the 
emotions which can 
be simulated—are at 
a premium. “I am a 
sight.” 

She began to repair 
the damage with deft touches of rouge and pow- 
der. “This doesn’t look as if I have any right 
to my name,” she reflected, and she went back 
in her thoughts to the time she had earned that 
name. 

Heureuse—Happy! Ever so much prettier 3 
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name than the Mary Ellen Louise she had started out with from 
Red Oak, Iowa, some ten years before. At twenty, another coun- 
try moth lured to the flame by the power of a five-hundred-dollar 
legacy, she had gayly packed her straw suitcase, locked the door 
upon the old home with its horsehair furniture and crayon por- 
traits, and burning the bridges of domesticity behind her by a 
prompt refusal of the faltered proposal of Mr. Wilkes, dealer in 
hay and oats, started New Yorkward. 

Greenwich Village had hailed her as a glad spirit. Likewise, 
after Red Oak, Iowa, she had welcomed the Village. A ten-by-ten 
studio was bliss after a ten-room house. Its contrivances were 
mirth-provoking after the huge wood stove incessantly demanding 
more fuel. All the babblings of long-haired pretenders she accepted 
reverently as the outpourings of 








The face of Heureuse was apt to grow very solemn when she 
thought of Ivan and his whirlwind courtship—Ivan with the lock 
of strong black hair falling perpetually across his eager face, Ivan 
with the stim hands of the born musician, Ivan, whose glance was 
like the thrust of flame. She had wavered a little then, loving 
much—just ever so slightly, but since then she had been afraid. 
Always since then she had known of the stones-beneath the prim- 
rose path, of the rapids in the gently running stream of careless 
living, of the mud in the shallows of ceaseless mirth. 

For Ivan had not wanted to marry her: had told her so frankly. 
A budding musician must not be hampered in his career, he had 
explained. The gift which was his was a duty laid upon him to 
exploit. And how could he do it justice if burdened by a wife 





genius. It was all so strange, so 
gay, so different. She loved it, 
and was happy there. 

Life in the Village she found 
curiously simple, yet curiously 
complex. Abstinence from inti- 
mate and searching questions was 
the one point insisted on. After 
that, by a direct reversal of the 
standards of Red Oak, you easily 
attained the Village code of be- 
havior. Even in the matter of 
hair-cuts Bohemianism was a re- 
versal—long hair for the men and 
short for the women. 

One thing she had recognized 
clearly at the outset: She herself 
was not a genius. Her place to 
listen, not to rave! Perhaps her 
wave of popularity had been due 
to that clear-sighted recognition. 
At any rate, she had been hailed 
with acclaim. She bobbed her 
hair, assumed the queer shapeless 
blouses of the district, and began 
to paint her face, covering over 
the freckles. of Red Oak with the 
enamel of the Village. Nature, 
you know, is so—er—crude! It 
never occurred even remotely to 
the simple-hearted Heureuse to 
think of the tale of the tail-less 
fox. 

The five hundred dollars had 
vanished before long. Villagers 
are chronically short of cash. She 
made many loans at first; later 
she was obliged regretfully to de- 
cline the privilege of making 
them. Refusal hurt her. Also it 
soured the wellsprings of friend- 
ship in some of her intimates. 
She found it regretfully necessary 
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to discontinue the very popular 
feasts at her studio. It was truly 
astonishing to Heureuse what an 
appetite for food artists who dis- 
dained the purely material possessed. But she had retained a 
measure of her popularity, especially with the men. 

For Heureuse in those days was like a peach in the first bloom 
of its ripeness. The tonic air of Iowa had wrought a familiar 
miracle in the whiteness and firmness of her flesh; Iowa’s velvet- 
black nights ere hidden in her hair and eyes, and the same 
golden quality of Iowa cornfields swaying beneath a summer sun 
flashed in her smile. Heureuse was what they called her, the 
gayest, maddest spirit in the Village. 

She sold the house at Red Oak when her money gave out. 
And she learned to pay for dinners lightly with harmless kisses, 
treading the shallows but vaguely aware of the deeps. She learned 
that the business of life is gayety, that to be serious is living 
death, and that where two highballs blossom in place of one, 
brilliant conversation may be expected. But though she learned 
to play at all their games, Heureuse from Red Oak never learned 
to play at love. Some instinct bred of centuries of God-fearing 
people laid its inhibition upon her there, as many a Village gal- 
lant learned to the cost of soundly boxed ears—except in the 
case of Ivan, the brilliant Russian musician. 


Ivan had pleaded with that something hard in her which stood firm 


against him even while her own whirlwind emotions abetted him. 


and maybe children? Very reasonable, but in that bitter instant 
when she had stood looking at the heavy lock of hair falling across 
his forehead, listening to his final plea, she had felt bitterly that 
all this talk of freedom meant nothing more than a selfish avoid- 
ance of responsibilities. And Ivan had pleaded so with that some- 
thing hard in her which stood firm against him even while her 
own whirlwind emotions abetted him. 

Even now, sitting in the chill room, one stockinged foot cupped 
in the hollow of her hand, she shivered with a sense of desolate 
pain at the memory of that pleading. But the resistance in her 
had won out. He had gone his way, alone, angry, hurt, humiliated 
by his inability to move her. And after he had gone, she had been 
humiliated also and angry at herself for the apparent lack which 
had made her fail to live up to the traditions of the Village. 

He had climbed high, had Ivan—one of the few from the Vil- 
lage who had. But then, being a real artist, he was only a tran- 
sient. And although he had not married, he was no longer alone. 
Sometimes Heureuse wondered if that other woman was happy 
and contented. She, Heureuse the happy, was neither happy nor 
contented. 
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The hour had come for some one to dance on the table, and 
a slim, gypsylike girl in red was preparing to attempt it. 


With a sigh she looked around the sordid little room, and moved 
by a sudden impulse, moved to the window and threw wide the 
curtains. Light streamed in, revealing pitilessly the dust beneath 
the couch, the pile of unwashed dishes, the stains on a party dress 
_— across the screen, even the holes in the stockings on her 
eet. 

Immediately she was conscious of a feeling of revulsion. For 
ten years the dust and dirt of Bohemianism had not disturbed 
her. There were greater things in life than making beds and 
baking cakes, she had told herself. But now, of a sudden, she had 
changed. 

Perhaps that man she had met last night had had something 
to do with it. He was so clean himself, in appearance and 
speech—like a great breath of salt air from the open sea purify- 
ing stagnant marshes. He had seemed to like her, that man, and 
yet to feel sorry for her. And she had unexpectedly seen things 
momentarily through his clear, all-seeing eyes—eyes which stripped 
away the tinsel and left only the sham, left—why, naked ugliness; 
that was all! 

With a suggestion of repugnance she folded back the dingy 
covers of the couch. For a moment she was tempted merely to 
thrust things out of sight as usual, but with a sudden squaring 
of the chin dating back to Iowa days, she hunted for a pail and 
brush. This was her birthday; she would clean house as a cele- 
bration. 

An imminent sneeze warned her she was as yet shoeless in the 
chill room. Her shoes lay beside her shabby typewriter. New 
York, contrary to general belief, had been kind to her of the 
little talent. On that typewriter she slaved by day that she might 


gees = be a butterfly at night, concealing the evidence 
of her toil as if it were a crime .to be ashamed 
of. 

At four o’clock, when she had finished her 
task, her muscles were aching from the unaccus- 
tomed strain, but the little studio shone with 
cleanliness. The two windowpanes fairly spar- 
kled; the floor was swept and scrubbed; and the 
accumulation of bottles from a recent party 
had been removed. The draperies of the couch 
had been freshened, and the dismal pile of soiled 
dishes attacked with vigor. 

Tired, but unaccountably soothed by the un- 
wonted cleanliness and order, she sank down 
upon the couch with a brief sigh. “Part of me 
is still Iowa’s daughter, at any rate,” she ob- 
served with a smile. Then, poking her feet free 
from her slippers, she surveyed the holes in her 
stockings ruefully. “I might as well make it a 
day,” she decided. “Oh, Mary Ellen Louise, 
how quickly you made the transition from the 
kind of a girl whose buttons are always in place 
to the kind of a girl who is satisfied to depend 
upon pins as a means of union for dissevered 
garments!” 

Half guiltily she looked around. The old 
name had fallen upon these alien walls so 
strangely. ‘Must be that man from Iowa up- 
setting me,” she concluded resentfully. 

Presently, when the aching of her muscles had 
somewhat subsided, she put water in two 
buckets on the tiny gas-stove, bathing fa- 
cilities in Bohemia being somewhat primitive. 
“T’ve cleaned up the room,” she said naively. 
“Now I'll clean up me.” 

She washed her short, curly black hair and 
washed and mended her clothes; and when she 
had entirely finished, she made another sage ob- 
servation. “Respectability and cleanliness go 
hand in hand,” she said to the fat Buddha on 
the mantel, looking into the gilt mirror above 
it, which always put bulges in the reflected im- 
age where they were least desired. “Maybe 
that is why cleanliness comes next to godli- 
ness. Outer cleanliness is sort of an indica- 
tion of the inner state.” 

Immediately she thought of the many 
smudged collars and not overly clean shirt-fronts 
she had seen in the Village. While the dwellers 
in the Village were brilliant and entertaining 
and gay, they were frequently far from immac- 
ulate. However, they were gay, she told herself 

defiantly; and gayety and happiness were what she had left quiet 
Red Oak to find. But the memory of the man from Iowa’s sar- 
torial perfection haunted her, and the unkind inner voice pointed 
out remorselessly that gayety unduly prolonged becomes a hollow 
thing. 

Heureuse stamped her foot furiously. “Oh!”—viciously. “I 
do hope that man isn’t there tonight. He—he just spoils every- 
thing.” Tears of rage sparkled in her lovely eyes. 

But he was there, alone at a corner table, when she entered the 
Red Ink Tavern at eight. 

Now, Giuseppe’s place does not differ from many others in the 
Village, but a certain group of passionate poets, near-artists, and 
lesser actors have made it their own, perhaps because the food is 
both good and cheap. 

At the Red Ink Tavern any night you will see Stafley Standish, 
apostle of blank verse, whose poetry rambles on for yards and 
yards, about purple nights sown with stars, and peopled with 
purple souls, until you feel helplessly that if perhaps you could 
have listened to a little more of it, you might have understood 
something of what it was all about. Only you couldn’t. Here 
too is Gregor Ladislowski, the Russian nihilist who speaks so 
fervently, and so horribly, of the terrors of Russian revolution, 
although his childhood was spent in the safety of Rivington 
Street. He has nothing but disdain for the Bolsheviki, nothing 
but contempt for the proletariat. You gather from his discourse 
that he has a grievance against all humanity, particularly against 
the oppressors of the poor. Perhaps he would have liked to found 
a party all his own. Poor Gregor, with his eager, thin face, his 
too-bright eyes, his feverish manner and his shabby clothes, is 
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the victim of an unrealized and unrealizable dream of power. 
In his meager veins the fire of ambition courses perpetually as a 
devouring flame. 

Here too Ivan with his magic violin used to spend those eve- 
nings he was not engaged, his chin cuddled lovingly against the 
polished wood of his beloved instrument, his charmed fingers 
extracting magic melody from the inanimate thing of catgut and 
wood, his eyes dreaming, the familiar lock of hair across his high 
white forehead, his whole soul striving for expression. But Ivan 
is there no longer. He sits among the crowned great of art. 

And here is where the beautiful and tragic Yvette, who started 
life as Loretta Murphy, rose to her feet one night and draining a 
glass of wine subtly fragrant of the bittersweet perfume of al- 
monds, crashed suddenly down among their feet. But they do 
not speak of Yvette nor of those others like her in the Village; 
for those, you know, are only the shadows which have crept where 
all is sunshine. 

The evening was in full swing when Heureuse in her coral ‘smock 
and brown velvet skirt came in. In a corner Giovanni was declaim- 
ing the beauties of futurist art, and Stanley Standish was recit- 
ing to a chinless friend the rhythm of his latest and blankest 
verse. One and all, they hailed her through the haze of blue 
smoke. 

“A la belle Heureuse!” cried a flowingly necktied artist emo- 
tionally. 

Heureuse smiled at him indulgently, nodded here and there, 
and suddenly perceived the man from Iowa at his table alone. He 
indicated the chair opposite him with a gesture of invitation. 

“JT wont go,” decided Heureuse rebelliously. “He—oh, he makes 
me sick.” 

And at the same time a perverse attraction drew her through 
the crowded tables to the vacant chair. 

“What will you have?” he inquired politely, signaling a waiter. 

“T don’t know!”—listlessly, settling herself into the chair. 
“Anything not too expensive. —And Henri,”—to the attentive 
waiter, with a sparkle of animation in her dull eyes,—“a ginger- 
ale highball to start with.” 

“That’s no drink for a woman,” observed the man from Iowa 
critically. 

Her hostile eyes rested upon the bright green liquid between his 
fingers. “What’s that stuff?” she asked disdainfully. 

“Creme de menthe,” he explained. “I am very fend of it.” 

Heureuse sniffed. “That’s not a 
drink; it’s a perfume,” she declared 
scornfully. 

He smiled. “Perhaps that’s why 
I like it,” he said lightly. “When I 
was a little kid, we used to have a 
bed of mint under our kitchen win- 
dow. And when the south wind 
blew, I could smell it nights in those 
few minutes before I went to sleep. 
I was never without a sprig of it in 
my mouth, summertimes. It brings 
back many things to me: long, hot, 
dusty days with forbidden trips to 
the swimming-hole; lazy afternoons 
spent in an orchard full of loaded 
apple trees with a copy of ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn;’ Sundays after church 
when all I could do for amusement 
was to chew mint.” He broke off 
with another smile. “I’ve liked it 
ever since.” 

Heureuse regarded the glass the 
waiter was placing beside her ab- 
sently. “I used to have a bed of mint under my 
kitchen window too,” she remarked. “Mint re- 
minds me of roast lamb cooking for Sunday din- 
ner, and Dad napping on the front porch after 
church.” 

“Where?” The question had the sudden sharp- 
ness of an explosion. 

“Oh, out in Red Oak, Iowa.” 
ger ale-into the glass. 

“T knew it,” he said contentedly. 

“Knew what?” 

“That you didn’t belong here.” 

A surge of slow-gathering wrath mounted within Heureuse. 
“If you don’t like it here, why stick around?” she demanded. 
“You don’t belong here. Anybody can see that.” 


She poured gin- 






“Neither do you,” he retorted. “Last night I came to see the 
sights; tonight I came to see you.” 

“To see me—why?” She was not even curious. 

“Because there’s still good in you, because this disease of Bo- 
hemianism hasn’t taken any deeper with you than a light case 
of measles,” he said coolly. 

“Sort of a brand snatched from the burning?” Red spots ap- 
peared on her cheek-bones. Anger robbed her of the power of 
further speech. ‘“We-ell!” she finished inadequately. 

“Say, girl!” His look was keen and shrewd. “Out in Iowa, 
where I come from, I sell clothes: just two kinds of them—pure 
wool and shoddy. And I don’t need to tell you that this life 
is shoddy. You've found it out for yourself. Something in your 
eyes says so to me. That’s why I came back tonight.” 

She was saved reply by an interruption at a neighboring table. 
The poet, having finished reciting, awaited applause. A small 
blonde girl rose and kissed him with mock emotion, immediately 
returning to her dinner. 

The man from Iowa let his scornful eyes rest upon the little 
scene. “I suppose that you also have kissed many men just like 
that,” he said abruptly. 

“Oh, yes,” acknowledged Heureuse indifferently. “It doesn’t 
mean anything, you know. Nothing does down here.” She stirred 
the amber liquid pensively. 

“And I suppose, if I asked you to, that you’d kiss me also?” 
A tinge of bitterness clung to his words. 

Heureuse hesitated. A flush of color came into her face, accom- 
panied by a totally unexpected awkwardness. “Why, no!” she 
stammered. “I don’t think I would. You see, with us it doesn’t 
mean anything; it’s just a joke. But with you—” 

“No,” he agreed grimly. “With me, it wouldn’t be a joke. I 
don’t make jokes of that kind. When I kiss a woman, I mean it 
exactly one hundred per cent. And if you ever kiss me, my girl, 
it wont be with this long-haired, wild-eyed audience applauding. 
There'll be just you and me and maybe the stars. And it wont 
be any joke!” The waiter placed a dish (Continued on page 110) 


“Say, kid, you 
don’t really fall 
for all this stuff 
they spout around 
here, do you?” 


Uncle Sam’s Railroad Woman 


Why Pauline Goldmark 
employ 


is 


ed 


notable among the 


83,000 women on our railroads. 


E railroads—so, likely, historians looking back on these 
days of change will say—are, in the history of labor, of the 
nation and of women in industry, not only strategic lines that are 
linking up the present with the future, but the stronghold 
of women workers; for there, more than in any other industry, 
they are holding the ground they gained during the war. 
That is why Miss Pauline Goldmark, the manager of 
the Women’s Service Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, is interesting, in herself, and in 
what she and her presence imply in relation 
to the eighty-three thousand women who 
have found place and are holding place in 
occupations in our vast railroad world. 

It has been noted heretofore that all 
the knowledge in the world, having 
duly been assembled at Bryn Mawr 
College, is each year divided equally 
among about four hundred and fifty 
girl students. While girl graduates 
from about all the colleges are do- 
ing a tremendous lot these days, 
it is amazing how many graduates 
of this one small college do skill- 
fully skirt obstacles going up Mt. .- 

Olympus and do go over the top 
into véry useful jobs. And though 
Miss Goldmark was graduated from 
Bryn Mawr-when the college was 
even smaller, still, many of the 
wheels on our far-reaching quarter 
of a million miles of railroad do hum 
her praise. 

Of course Miss Goldmark had to 
have not only knowledge but tact, de- 
termination and vision. One might find 
suggestive evidence of that fact in the 
manner in which, in Washington, where 
she lends suggestions to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration as a whole and guidance to thou- 
sands of its many, she submits, quietly, to the 
observation that after all, men and women know 
peculiarly little beyond the realm of their own expe- 
rience. 

This realization, no doubt, led her out of the 
portals of her college world to plunge straight off 
into a maze of industrial investigations and social work where, as 
she explains, she was able to “envisage the big problems confront- 
ing women workers, at first hand.” 

She volunteers: “I was especially interested, then, in conditions 
surrounding and affecting the work of women and children in 
mercantile establishments.” 

From the outset, and straight on through the long years in 
which the Consumers’ League was valorously at grips with the 
challenge of congestion and its relation in New York City and 
elsewhere to women’s employment, in its struggle against sweat- 
shop work in homes, and in its long fight for shorter hours. Miss 
Goldmark was sedulously on the job. In the exposé of the fright- 
ful conditions imposed upon women workers in up-State canneries, 
for instance, her work told. Then too she was an investigator 
and collaborator in the reports submitted by the New Vork State 
Factory Commission in 1912 and 1913, which resulted in a com- 
prehensive revision of the State laws affecting women; and she 
was the only woman member of the Industrial Board of the New 
York State Labor Department of four members, which board 
had all but legislative power. For two years she was assistant 
director of the Bureau of Social Research of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; then, during the war, she was secretary of the Com- 
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mittee on Woman in Industry of the Council of National Defense, 
testifying then before the Wage Commission—the Lane Commis. 
sion, as it is called—appointed by the Director General of Rail- 
roads, Mr. McAdoo. It was Mr. McAdoo, who later not only laid 
down the rule that the women workers on the roads should receive 
the pay granted men for the same work, but also, on Au- 
gust 27th, 1918, created the Women’s Service Sec- 
tion and put Miss Goldmark in charge. 

“In fact,” Miss Goldmark says, “this de- 
partment was very broadly laid out to look 
after the interests of women. We have, of 
course, interpreted our functions broadly. 
We have taken care of physical condi- 
tions of work for women. Then, 
while the wage orders are applicable 
to the women exactly, almost, as they 
are to the men, there have been 
some places where attempts have 
been made to avoid giving women 
their full rights. And in cases con- 
cerning personal conduct we have 
had to stand for the principle that 
men and women shall have the same 
kind of discipline. Many of the 
women, too, work under men execu- 
tives, and they confide their com- 
plaints to us or our agents more 

freely than to men executives.” 
Largely, it is believed, as a result 
of the work of the Service Section, 
the women workers on the roads have 
got proper treatment in the vital 
transition period in which they were 
striving for a chance completely to 
show their abilities. “We had,” Miss 
Goldmark concludes, “one hundred and 
one thousand women on the railroads in 
October, 1918, anid we have still, a year 
after the Armistice was signed, about eighty- 

three thousand. 

“These figures we have analyzed very care- 
fully, with the result that we conclude the women 
on the railroads have held and are holding their 
ground amazingly well. For in the first place, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Railroad Administration. 

every person who took a job left open by the departure of a 
soldier must give it up on his return. That ruling, of course, 
affected women more than men, because women were on hand to 
take the places vacated by the departure of the men, and be- 
cause, in general, they had lower seniority ratings. 

“Moreover, there has been a tremendous decrease in the labor 
forces generally since the war. There has had to be a weeding 
out on the part of both men and women who were necessarily or 
too hastily taken on during the war and did not prove their 
efficiency. Now, we think, we have come to a fairly stable con- 
dition, and we feel that the eighty-three thousand women remain- 
ing are in position to prove that they are quite as efficient as men, 
because they have at last attained an equal position with 
men. 

“Moreover, it is no longer possible for an employer to keep less 
efficient women because he can get them more cheaply than effi- 
cient women, or more cheaply than men. In fact, the conditions 
of work for women on the railroads are so excellent—and in not 
a few of the offices, by the way, fully fifty per cent of the work- 
ers are women—that we want women to appreciate the situation 
and live up to the highest standards of efficiency that they can 
attain.” 










ously the decorative sex. You want 
to be admired, adored, feted, spoiled. 
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In America you women are conspicu- t 
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To find fault, 
to put down in cold print all the nasty things I can think 
about a set of people who have been so nice to me? What a 


HATE to write this article—I simply hate to. 


beastly job! Yes, there’s no other word to describe it—beastly/ 

Yet I’ve been told I must. Having set down a few of the 
things I like about you American girls, I am ordered to give the 
other side of the story and to enumerate all the things that I 
don’t like. 

Well, there’s one thing about it. These nasty things will be so 
few and so half-hearted that perhaps they will help in giving value 
to the quantity of those other things that, as I told you, delight 


me. 

And I know that for every one of these “spots on the sun” that 
I must now take up and enumerate (excuse my mixed metaphors), 
for every one of these there will rise before me the charming, 
reproachful face of some American girl conspicuously lacking in 
the very fault that I describe, and I shall hear the voice of this 
American girl whom I know, plaintively reminding me: “But / 
was not like that.” 

You see the difficulty? 

But to plunge straight into it. The first accusation that I 
must bring against you American girls is this: 

You seem to me to be rather unemotional, rather lacking in 
impulse as sweethearts. 

Ah, I knew it! Immediately there sweeps into my mind a 
vision of that American girl on the boat, the Girl in the Rose- 
colored Sweater. The girl who was so ardently and obviously in 
love that for her the crowded Cunarder contained only one other 
passenger. Her I never spoke to; for obvious reasons I didn’t 
get a chance; but her story was for all to read. No eyes but for 
him! He (whom I guessed without a penny, going back to fight 
for some civilian job), he was all the wealth of Wall Street for 
her, and she didn’t mind showing it. And I hope they are now 
living happily ever after, her handsome young officer and she. 

But I’ve an uncomfortable feeling that she was a bit of an ex- 
ception amongst you. In contrast to her, I remember the first 
American girls I was privileged to meet. This was in Paris, more 
years than I care to count before the war. A little group of 


these girls lived in a studio in the Latin Quarter and were great 
friends with me—I was then supposed to be studying art at the 
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Colarossi’s. These girls were keen as mustard on their 
work, wedded to painting. One of them was also engaged 
—to a real young man in Virginia, I mean. She showed 
me his enormous, silver-framed photograph, and in- 
formed me that she hadn’t set eyes on him for two years. 

“Two whole years!” exclaimed the sentimental British girl 
that I then was. “How awful for you! How could you ever go 
away and leave each other?” 

“Why, Lucius couldn’t come away to Europe,” I was told, “and 
I was so crazy to study painting in Paris that I’d have just had 
to come if it had meant ten years!” 

“But,” I said, “don’t you miss him?” 

“Do I miss him?” echoed the fond fiancée. “Do I miss great 
bunches of American Beauty roses every Saturday evening, and 
boxes of candy as big as that canvas over there, and violets sent 
round every morning? Why, I should say I did miss him!” 

“Fancy!” I said, somewhat dazed by this point of view. Roses 
and chocolates! Presents! She thought of those, and she called 
it missing him. It seemed to me, then, the most extraordinary and 
original way of thinking about a sweetheart. But I’ve met it 
since, often. Yes. I’m afraid I’ve met it again and again in you 
American girls. This was what I meant by saying there was one 
thing in which you are much less “alive” than we are. 

You seem to think so much about “the good time” that men 
can give you. As an earnest seeker after truth I’ve tried to find 
out exactly what you mean by a “good time,” and I’m so puzzled! 
Because again it seems to come down to presents and theaters; 
costly baskets of sweets—candy, I mean!—set down, as offerings 
on a shrine, in front of you; wonderful mauve orchids, as big as an 
octopus, to fasten into your frocks—and crowds of people to look 
on and see what a wealth of flowers and sweets and outs and eats 
is being simply sprayed upon you by the young man—or men! 
Preferably, I believe, men? One of you told me once that “in 
America a girl had the time of her life; she was taken out 
every night by a different man!” 

Mildly I suggested: “She might think it was the time of her 
life when she was being taken out every night by the same man!” 

“But variety,” said the American girl, “variety is the spice of 
life.” 

I would have quoted to her: 


In many ’tis in vain you seek 
What only can be found in Onel 


But I was afraid she’d laugh at me. As it was, she thought 
me very odd. For, again in my earnest search after enlighten- 
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hal Dear me, this little talk is getting ferociously 
i serious. Better switch off, perhaps, onto the 
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ingratitude) shall have to find with you Ameri- 
can girls, Well—I said you were the decora- 
tive sex in your country. And in my last article 
I said you beat the girls in my country for 
looks. But there’s one point of looks in which 
you don’t beat them: 

Your complexions are not as good as the rest 
of you. 

Here again I tender an apology to American 
Dolly; petal-pink as any English rose she looked 
when I met her on Fifth Avenue! But again 
she was one of the exceptions. Generally I find 
you pale; I find you not clear-skinned as such 
lovely girls should be. I think there are two 
reasons for this little fact. One is the steam 
heat with which you fill your rooms. I do not 
see how any human roses could be expected to 
live in such an atmosphere. (On the other 
hand, of course, the winter temperature of our 
houses in the United Kingdom is so Arctic that 
our girls grow purple noses many days of the 
year!) 

The other reason is the quantity of ice 
in different forms which you shovel into your 
systems at every meal. Forgive the homeliness 
of my language. Can it be good for any com- 
plexion when the blood on which it depends is 
abruptly frozen by ice-water, iced drinks, iced 
fruits three and four times a day? Ice and 
heat—those are the two comforts of life which 
you’d miss most if you came to our Spartan 
and war-der.uded shores. But in my humble 
opinion they are the extremes that make you 
girls fall short of ours in the matter of clear 
skins and bloom. So in self-defense we ought 
to urge you never to alter them. Something 
must be left to mitigate the British girl’s handi- 
cap when you make your appearance on the 
scenes. And if it weren’t for her skin and her 
voice— 

Ah, now we come to another hole I shall have 
to pick. 

Your voices are so extraordinarily out of 
keeping with your looks! 

I have heard Englishmen say of you that you 
were beautiful, until you opened your mouths. 

















“Do I miss him?” echoed the fond fiancee. “Do I miss great bunches of American Beauty 


roses, and boxes of candy as big as that canvas? 


ment, I had been trying to get out of her the answer to the 
question: “What sort of lover is the American man?” And she 
had said to me: “The finest in the world. There’s nothing he 
eat do for you. He’d buy you the earth to give you a good 
time!” 

“‘Buy!’” I said. 
can’t be bought.” 

“Pardon?” said the American girl politely. She didn’t under- 
stand me. 

I think, you know, that she was an extreme case. She dreamed 
of all those tangible delights of dances, supper-parties, expensive 
gifts— 

“But never, even in dreams, had seen the things that are more 
excelient !” 

I cannot think that all of you are like that. At the same time 
I do not think that you possess, to the extent that the British 
girl possesses, that power of throwing yourselves into the current 
of that One Great Power that makes the world go round, and of 
being swept round with it, so that there is no wealth, nor enjoy- 
ment, nor pleasure, nor pride, apart from loving and being loved. 
The girls that I know best would tell you that loving is the greater 
happiness. But I don’t believe many of you would agree with 
that. 


“But—but a good time is something that 


In America you women are, very conspicuously, the decora- 
tive sex. You want to be admired, adored, féted, spoiled. You 
' don’t know, you don’t want to know, the deeper rapture of feeling 
every fiber of your being turn toward the beloved, just as the 


3 flower-corolla turns toward the sun. 


Why, I should say I did miss him!” 


And then—oh, Lord! 

Again I grovel and apologize in forty different 
positions. This time it’s to American Mary. 
Her velvety, “Well, for goodness’ sake!” gives 
the lie to the suggestion that none of you girls possess Shake- 
speare’s ideal of a speaking-voice: 

—ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


But how many of you do? I have now heard a very great 
number of you speak. But I’m afraid I can still count up on 
the fingers of one hand the American girls whose voices did not 
—did not— I don’t know how I can put it without being abomi- 
nably rude. I shall simply have to fall back on the words of one 
of your own, your American men. vee 

“When you listen to American voices, after being in Europe, 
it certainly is excruciating,” he said quite calmly. “The sweetest 
girls here will have voices that make you shudder. So harsh, so 
loud, so monotonous, so high-pitched, sort of. Doesn’t it strike 
you?” What could I say? " 

The voices then sounding around, us might not have “struck 
me as anything unusual if they had belonged to girls less obviously 
well-bred and gently nurtured. We have some very unfortunate 
types of voice in England. We have Cockney, which is awful. 
We have the Staffordshire accent (of the Five Towns), which is 
quite the most hideous sound that ever issued from any throat 
not that of a blue-jay. (Do you have blue-jays? They sound 
rather more unpleasant than a screech-owl.) But these methods 
of producing speech are not used by the kind of people in England 
who correspond to those American girls. The English girls, their 
equivalents, would have been talking in voices such as Shake- 
speare praised. 
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The American girls themselves have often asked me: “Say, 
don’t our voices jar upon you?” Now, lots of you have made 
good-natured fun of my idioms, and of the way that I forget 
to say “elevator,” over here, for what I should call a “lift.” Then, 
some of you have imitated what you call my English accent. At 
first you used to ask me if it didn’t make me tired to talk as I 
do; you thought I put it on! But you know now that I’ve never 
earned to talk any other way, and that it’s simply my natural 
“accent.” In England it is the “American accent” that is bur- 
Jesqued (generally quite inaccurately) on our stage. 

But I don’t think it’s the “accent” that makes so much dif- 
ference. Nor is it the slang. I don’t think you use quite as much 
slang as we British do—certainly not since the war, since when 
we've slipped into using so many army terms that much of our 
Janguage would be incomprehensible to anyone who hadn’t heard 
English spoken since 1914. It is the key and the pitch of your 
voices that are so different. You talk much louder; I say it with 
the utmost reluctance, but you do seem to me to shout. You 
raise your voices and shout to make yourselves heard. I believe 
you have to—partly because in your cities there is such a lot of 
noise going on all about you. The music in the restaurants and 
theaters, the traffic, the machinery! You have to talk through all 
that, and you’ve always plenty to say. I, as your sincere admirer, 
do wish very ardently that you didn’t say it in quite that—that 
sort of voice. 

The other reason why it’s not so easy for you to make 
yourselves heard over here is that you don’t seem to me to 
pronounce your words very distinctly. If you did pronounce 
them a little differently, you would not have to use that volume 
of sound in which to convey them. I 
noticed, especially, one of you who 
hardly ever finished the word yes as an 
affirmation. These are some of the 
things that I have heard fall from her 
very prettily chiseled lips. 

“Yep!” 

“VYeh—” 

“Fars” 

“Vaw.” 

An extraordinary effect of illiteracy 
was produced by the manner of speak- 
ing of this girlk But was she an un- 
educated girl? Very far from it. Her 
heart and soul were wrapped up in the 
profession which was to be hers; she 
was in her last year of studying medi- 
cine, and she had already brilliantly 
passed—I wont risk telling you what 
examinations, as I am not good 
at these things and should prob- 
ably get the name all wrong. 
But let me assure you that she 
was what we’d call a very great 
gun in college girls. Yet I (who 
never had a day’s school-educa- 
tion after I was sixteen) was 
appalled by her diction. I don’t 
think this ought to have been 
so. It was an anomaly. It was 
all wrong! | 


but this I can’t put down as a fault. It’s only a dif- 
ference. For instance, another of these quite dis- 
tinguished college girls produced a phrase that I shall 
never, never forget. It was, as ungrammatical English, 
a gem of purest ray serene. Of some young man she 
pronounced these (to me) arrestingly extraordinary 
words: “He was all that temperamental he couldn’t 
act any different.” 

I thought “How priceless!” and began trying to translate the 
remark into the language which a British girl would use. And, do 
you know, this was much more difficult than I should have 
imagined! A British girl would probably have said: 

“He was so full of temperament that he simply couldn’t help 
going on like that.” 

This is just as ungrammatical and colloquial in its way. Only 
—the voice that uttered it would have been different; the soft- 
ness of that would have counteracted the effect of the slipshod 
phrase “going on like that.” 

I suppose the cult of the gentle voice, which really amounts to 
a fad in some English families, begins with the children. One 


Your grammar and phrasing seem often odd to me; i [ 
/ 


of the first orders that an English child remembers hearing is 
usually a scandalized: “S-sh! Don’t shout like that! Say what 
you have to say, quietly.” I fancy from what I’ve seen and heard, 
that this is not often said to an American child. He or she is 
permitted to shout through his or her early youth, and in later 
years scarcely drops that—that Klaxon quality of voice..... 
Now do you think you'll be able to forgive me for saying this? 
And for saying the next thing—which is even “horrider?” 
You are not very gracious in your manner to working-people. 
_I have watched you, looking like young princesses, step into the 
lift,—no, excuse me, the elevator,—and I’ve heard you drop, negli- 
gently, the words “Second floor,” or “Fifth floor” as the case 
may be. Two words at most! Not three words. No. I’ve 
waited for the third, but I’ve hardly ever heard it! Hardly 
ever do you say “Please” to the lift-boy or the elevator-girl. 
Hardly ever do you say “Thank you” to the waiter, the porter, 
the manicurist, the floor-clerk, the rest of the people who attend 
to you. My dears, I do wish you would! It would make you 
seem so much more like real princesses in my eyes. They are 
rather particular about their please’s and thank you’s. But I 
forget-—yours is a democratic country; princesses don’t mean 
much to you except as human beings. But then, just because 
it is a democratic country, oughtn’t you to seem more friendly 
to the fellow-humans who work for you? I can’t help feeling it 
would make you seem even prettier and sweeter and finer, if 
there were more thank you and please to your orders.... . 
And now? Here I sit, biting my pencil and wondering what 
else I can say about your faults. What others have you? The 
honest truth is that I can’t think of any. 


























“When you listen to 
American voices, after 
being in Europe, it cer- 
tainly is excruciating,” 
he said quite calmly. 


I’ve said that you girls on this side were not very whole-hearted 
fallers-in-love. (The luckier you, for many things.) Too pale— 
I’ve said that. Voices not as pretty as your faces—well, you 
can’t have everything. To the homely-plumaged bird (I mean 
us) is given the sweeter note, but oh, the shine and glow of -your 
feathers! No “Please” to the lift-boy—it doesn’t look much of 
a flaw, written down, but I feel that some of you are going to 
think of it the very next time you step into the li— elevator! And 
perhaps you'll say. “Third floor, please,” like young princesses. 

So that’s all; and (thank Heaven!) I shall now be able to put 
aside work and go off to play with the very best companion in the 
world—an American girl! 





By CRITTENDEN 
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MARRIOTT 
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HEN Ethel Randall called at Frank Denzer’s law-office 

and began to explain why she had come, Denzer promptly 

interrupted. He and Ethel were born in the same town and had 

met in the big city to which they had come to seek their fortunes. 
Naturally they had grown chummy. 

“Why don’t you marry me and have done with all this foolish- 
ness, Ethel?” he pleaded for perhaps the twentieth time. “It’s just 
as much—and a long sight moré—a woman’s job to run a home 
as a business. You're living on your nerves; anybody can see 
that; and I’ll say you’ve just about used them up. Come along, 
old girl, and let’s fix things right now.” 

But Ethel shook her head. “I wish you wouldn’t keep on 
asking me, Frank,” she protested. “I really can’t just now. You 
know I can’t. You know Susie Prescott and Delilah Robbins and 
I took a solemn oath at college, with clenched hatpins, that we 
wouldn’t marry till we had made a lot of money. And I haven’t 
made mine—yet.” 

“Well! But confound it, Ethel, you’ve been trying to make 
money for three years now, and you're poorer than when you 
started. Enough of a thing is too darned much, sometimes. 
First thing you know, you’ll be—er—TI’ll be an old bachelor.” 

Ethel giggled. Neither three years of futile attempts at fortune- 
making nor nervous overstrain had lessened the quality of Ethel’s 
tinkling girlish giggle. ‘You turned that just in time, Frank,” 
she said. “However, cheer up! I’ve got a new project, and ex- 
pect to make my fortune this time sure! And if I do, why, 
maybe I'll consider you.” 

Frank Denzer did not seem overjoyed by the information. 
“JT wish you were picking up the broken bits of your last attempt 
instead of starting on a new one,” he grumbled. “You’d be more 
willing to quit. The trouble with you is that you're too confiding 
and too easy. You think everybody plays the game as you do. 
And you find out too late that they don’t What’s the 
scheme this time?” he demanded at last. 

“Oh,” explained Ethel, “an invention!” 

“Invention! Holy smoke! For what?” 

“Well! It—it’s for a colloider to keep paint from settling.” 

“Help! Kamerad!” Frank. threw up his hands. “I suppose 
I ought to know what a colloider is; but I don’t. Is it a device 
to keep rouge from slipping below the—er—collar-bone?” 

“Silly!” Ethel giggled again, like a chime of silver bells. 
“You know how, in a can of paint, the base settles out of the 
vehicle—” 

“Eh?” = 

“Oh! Well! How the real paint settles to the 
bottom of the can and leaves the oil on top, and 
how you’ve got to stir and stir before you can 
use it. And you usually haven’t anything but a 
hatpin to stir with—” 

“Oh! Sure! Sure! I know!” Frank clapped 
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his hands gayly. “I’ve got you. I’ve used my hatpin that way 
often! But hold on: can’t you shake the can instead?” 

“No, you can’t! You shake medicines—and young men who 
get too bright! But the idea is the same. I’m going to apply my 
process to medicines later—make it shake that old ‘shake before 
taking’ label off the bottle, you know. But just now I’ve only 
got to paints. I’ve been working at it for six months,” 

“Gee! What a waste of time, when we might have been 
married! And where does the fortune come in? Nobody’s going 
to pay you for a thing like that!” 

“Oh! Aren’t they? But I’m not going to tell you any more. 
You're too unsympathetic. Let’s change the subject.” 

Frank did not want to change the subject. His confidence in 
paint was small, but his stake in Ethel’s success was large. And 
he wanted to know, you know! 

“T’ve got to go down to Mexico this week on a six-months 
law trip,” he said. “If you wont marry me and go with me, at 
least tell me what you’re trying to do. You look pretty near all 
in; and I can’t bear to leave you.” 

Ethel’s heart softened. “Nonsense,” she laughed. “I’m all 
right. But—I suppose you wont be happy till you know. Listen, 
now, and [’ll tell you all: Paints consist of a ‘base’ which is 
usually white lead or zinc white, suspended in a ‘vehicle,’ usually 
linseed oil. The lead and the zinc are a lot heavier than the oil; 
and they naturally settle out when the paint is left standing. 
Settling out doesn’t help any sort of paint, and it’s likely to in- 
jure every sort. I’ve invented a ‘colloider’ which is mixed with 
the base and gives it some of the properties of colloids. If you 
don’t know what colloids are, look them up in your school-books. 
My colloider prevents the lead or zinc from settling and makes it 
stay put in the oil. Do you get me?” 

“T—er—hope I shall.” 

This got by Ethel, who was opening her hand-bag. “Here’s 
the formula for my colloider,” she said, taking out a paper. “I 
came in today to ask you to put it in your safe. Then, if I get 
run over by an auto or squashed beneath a falling airplane, the 
fruits of my genius wont be lost to the world. Now I’ve got to go!” 

After she had gone, Frank studied the formula for a long 
time. He was a lawyer by profession; but he knew a good deal 
more about chemistry than he had disclosed to Ethel. Finally 
he sought in his safe and brought out’ a general power-of-attorney 
which Ethel had given him while she was Red-Crossing in Europe 
and had never reclaimed. After he had studied the two papers 
carefully, he nodded. 

“She'll probably be mad,” he muttered, “but I’m going to do 
it, all the same. Ten to one she’s forgotten; and I can’t take 
any chances. The stakes are too big.” Then he called a 
stenographer and dictated a letter. 

Ethel, at almost the same time, was at home writing another 
letter—a letter to Hiram Morgan, president and chief owner of 
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the General Paint Company, which was commonly known as the 
Paint Trust. 

Ethel’s letter reached Hiram Morgan the next morning as he 
sat in his sumptuous office in one of the lofty cliff-dwellings that 
lined the cahons of the great city. 

He sat there with an “air.” Very plainly he did not care what 
other people thought of him; he had thought of himself and de- 
cided that he was very good, and that ended it. Plainly, also, 
he felt that when he decided to do a thing it was as good as done. 
And most plainly of all, he unquestionably felt that the economic 
world never got to spinning properly till he came down in the 
morning and cranked it up. 

Morgan had some justification for thinking that he was it. He 
had started nowhere and with nothing and had become a multi- 
millionaire. He had done splendidly in his business during the 
war, adding several millions to his already swollen fortune; he 
had managed to dodge the auto-profiteering laws; and he had 
succeeded in whittling down his income (for taxation purpose) in 
a way that excited the admiration of even the Internal Revenue 
officers in Washington. In other words, he had learned certain 
tricks of trade better than most other people; and he believed 
they constituted the whole of life. 

But an awakening was in store for him, and it lay in Ethel 
Randall’s letter. Twice he read it; and then, holding it in his 
hand, he pressed Button 1, Rack 5, in the series at the side of his 
desk; and when Samuel Giles, head of the testing-department, 
came, he stared at him frowningly. 

“How you gettin’ on with those experiments in non-settling 
paint?” he asked. 

Giles grinned brightly. Giles always did grin brightly when 
asked as to the progress of his work. “Gettin’ on fine, Mr. 
Morgan,” he chortled. ‘“We’ve improved our process so that 
our paints stand without unsettling for twice as long as any 
others in the market.” 

“Twice as long! What’s the good of that? I don’t want a 
paint that holds up for two hours instead of one, or for two 
weeks instead of one. Any fool can improve a process if he 
spends money enough. I want something new that’ll keep the 
base in suspension forever. I want to be able to advertise that 
the ‘stir-well’ business is off for good with our paints. You been 
workin’ on the thing for more’n a year, an’ you aint got past the 
twice-as-good stage.” 

Giles lost some of his cheeriness. “Well! It’s a job an’ a half, 
Mr. Morgan,” he demurred. “You got to defy gravity to keep 
white lead suspended in anything, let alone in oil. Hundreds of 
chemists have tried to do that little thing; an’ they aint got nowhere! 

“Who says they haven’t? Here’s a letter from a girl—a girl, 
mind you—who says she’s done it. Says she used her process on 
some paints and polishes six months ago an’ that they’re all right 
still an’ likely to keep on bein’ so. Says she’s only done it in the 
laboratory an’ wants us to try out the costs on a commercial basis. 













Offers us a darn’ good bargain—if we want to buy. 
Only thing is she sounds too good to be true.” 

“She is!” Giles sniffed. ‘Made paint stand 
six months, did she? Bosh! It can’t be done! 
She’s just a plain nut.” 

“Maybe she is. But I aint so sure. Some- 
body was due to find out how. I hoped it was 
you; but it aint. I’m goin’ to write to her to come to see you 
right away.” 
ane All right! We might as well see whether she’s got any- 
thing.” 

“You're mighty right you had! An’ you treat her right. Jolly 
her along, give her all the help and all the material she needs— 
an’ keep a record of everything she does. Find out who she’s 
told about it, an’ if she’s got a patent. Most of these amateur 
inventors are so darned afraid they'll be robbed that they wont 
even apply for a patent. We don’t want to pay for a thing if 
we can get it without payin’. Get me?” 

Giles nodded. “All right,” he agreed. “Just as you say. But 
I'll bet she’s just some college girl that’s gone daffy on the new 
life for women, an’ that she aint got a thing except some school- 
book process that was old when Noah was a baby.” 

“You’d better not be bettin’ that way,” Morgan scowled fero- 
ciously. “You better be devotin’ your alleged brains to tryin’ to 
pick some idea out of hers or to findin’ somethin’ worth while in 
your own. It’s up to you to make good some way pretty darn 
quick. If you don’t do it in another month, I'll put somebody 
in your place that will. Understand?” ; 

Two days later Ethel came to see Giles; and in another two 
days she set to work in the experimental plant, provided with 
every facility to make good her claims. 

Giles had little difficulty in finding out what he wanted to know. 
Ethel talked very freely about herself. She was, she explained, 
fond of chemistry and delighted in solving chemical problems. 
When she finished college (she had worked her way through), 
she had tried to get into some chemical house, but the best she 
could do was to get a place in one as stenographer. 

But she had fitted up a wee laboratory in an old chicken-house 
behind the place where she lodged, and had worked there before 
breakfast and at night. She had gotten this paint idea from some 
article she had read telling that the paint-trade was crazy for 
such a process, and she had started right out to discover one. 
She had worked mighty hard, and she guessed she was a good 
deal run down; but it was worth it..... Yes, indeed, she had 
kept it secret. Yes! She agreed with Mr. Giles that you always 
took a risk when you sent your invention to a patent-attorney. 
Where she was from? Oh! From the South, of course, from 
Virginia. Oh! Of course, she had lots of relatives,—all Southern 
girls had,—but they were only cousins; all her very own people 
were dead..... But wasn’t it wonderful that she should have 
solved the paint problem? 








“What’s the scheme this 
time ? ”? demanded Frank. 
“Oh,”’ explained Ethel, “an 
invention !”” « 
“Invention! Holy smoke!’? 
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Giles agreed that it was wonderful. Moreover he meant it. 
Before she had well begun her work at the experimental labora- 
tory, he realized that she had very probably solved it. He was 
no mean chemist, was Giles; and he knew a good thing when he 
saw it. Ethel’s idea of a “colloider” (a “fixative,” Giles would 
have called it) was new, and Giles could see that it might do the 
trick. 

“Gee! To think of a girl havin’ the pure luck to stumble on 
such a thing!” he growled to Morgan, when he reported progress 
three days after Ethel began work. “She aint really entitled to 


== 


“But,” she gasped, “it is my invention—you know it is. I tolq 
it all to you. I’ve put my heart’s blood into it. It is mine.” 

“Humph! Where’s your proof?” 

Ethel tottered. Where was her proof indeed? She had kept 
her invention secret from everyone except Frank Denzer; anq 
he was miles away. Moreover she had told him of it in an en. 
tirely different connection, and it did not even occur to her that 
his testimony would probably prove her priority of ownership, 
But she had told Giles everything. She had trusted the Genera] 
Paint Company implicitly. ae? had she dreamed that it— 

that it— 





keep it!” 

Morgan grunted. “She 
wont,” he promised grimly. 

Giles nodded. “You 
wont have any real trou- 
ble with her,” he said. 
“She’s alone in the city; 
an’ she aint got anybody 
anywhere. An’ she’s a 
good deal of a mut, all 
right. She’s been livin’ 
on her nerves, an’ all we 
got to do is to give her 
the usual throw-down 
soon’s we’ve got what we 
want; an’ she'll go all to 
pieces an’ fade away.” 

“All right. Ill begin 
layin’ the wires.” Mor- 
gan pressed Bell 2, Series 
1, and when a stenogra- 
pher came, he dictated a 
letter to Ethel “directing” 
her to use her best efforts 
to solve the problem to 
which she had been as- 
signed, and cautioning her 
not to try to go too fast, 
but to test every step (on 
a cost basis) as she went 
along. He closed by say- 
ing that he had “left the 
whole matter in her 
hands.” 

This letter puzzled 
E t he1l_ considerably. 
Whose hands could it be 
left in but hers? And 
what did Mr. Morgan have 
to do with leaving it in 
anybody’s hands, anyway? 
course it was! Well, then! 

However, the letter was friendly; and while she was puzzling 
over it, the cashier brought her a check for one hundred dol- 
lars as her first week’s salary, which so delighted her (she was 
hard up, but she had never dreamed of being paid for her work 
during the test) that she forgot all her misgivings. 

In three or four weeks all the preliminaries had been completed 
and the great test was ready to be made. Ethel had told and 
shown Giles everything; and Giles was absolutely sure that it 
would work out satisfactorily. So, the day before the test was 
to be begun, he discharged her. 

Ethel could not understand it. 
tion. 

“What’s it mean?” grunted Giles brutally. “It means you’re 
fired. You aint worth the salary we’ve been payin’ you, an’ we 
don’t want you any more.” 

“But—but,” Ethel stuttered, painfully, “but the test—the test 
of my invention—” 

“Whose invention?” Outraged scorn spake in Giles’ tones. 

“Why, mine!” Ethel stared, wide-eyed. 

“Yours? Where’d you get that stuff? See here, miss; you’d 
better not go claimin’ anything like that. You’ve been here on 
salary, working on a company invention by Mr. Morgan’s orders. 
You’ve been a paid employee; and anything you did with the 
company’s money and the company’s workmen in the company’s 
shops belongs to the company. That’s law!” 

Terror was gripping Ethel by the throat, but she strove des- 
perately to retain her self-control. She must have misunderstood 
somehow, she told herself agonizedly. This horrible thing could 
not be true. 


Wasn’t it her very own process? Of 


She went to Giles for explana- 


Giles had little difficulty in finding out what he 
wanted to know. Ethel talked freely about herself. 


Abruptly her _ overstrained 
nerves gave way. They were 
quite ready to do so. The weeks 
at the testing-plant had burned 
up what reserves of nervous en- 
ergy she had brought with her, 
She would probably have col- 
lapsed, anyway, as soon as the 
test was over—though she would 
probably not have gone so ut- 
terly to pieces. 

For the moment she forgot 
that she was a “lady” and be- 
came merely an elemental wom- 
an. She raged; she screamed; 
she struck at Giles’ grinning face 
with her bare, impotent hands; 
she fought fiercely, desperately, 
to the very last remnant of her 
strength—till she found herself 
pinioned in a grip from which 

there was no_ breaking. 
Then she fainted—and did 
not know it when she was 
carried away in a city am- 
bulance. 

Four months later Ethel 
was discharged from the 
hospital (she had had one 
relapse on seeing an ad- 
vertisement by the Gen- 
eral Paint Company of its 
new paint) and went back 
to her former lodgings. 
There she found some of 
her “things,” but not all 
of them; the contents of 
her laboratory, for in- 
stance, had altogether dis- 

appeared. Perhaps Giles had gotten them, perhaps not; she did 
not know. She had been “missing” for four months—and things 
are not left unguarded in the big city for four months with im- 
punity. No one at the lodging-house had known what had be- 
come of her; and no one had greatly cared. Moreover the house 
was full, and there was no place for her. 

She called up Mr. Denzer’s office on the phone, and found that 
he was still in Mexico but was expected back soon. 

However, she had a little money, both in her pocket and in 
the savings-bank, and she found another lodging, in which she sat 
all day, brooding. She knew that she ought to seek a job, but 
she made no move to do so. She made no move to do anything! 
Temporarily, at least, something had gone out of her. 

Probably Ethel would have continued in the same frame of 
mind until her money was used and she was turned out upon the 
streets had not Frank Denzer found her after a regular Sherlock 
Holmes search. 

Denzer did not hesitate. He simply took her in his arms as 
she staggered uncertainly to her feet. “Poor little girl!” he mur- 
mured. “Poor dear little girl!” 

Afterwards he heard the tale. At its beginning his eyes burned 
dangerously; but as it went on, they began to glow with tri- 
umphant malice. . 

“T was thinking of committing justifiable homicide, Ethel,” he 
said; “but I guess it wont be necessary, after all. I’ll shoot 
re and Giles in the pocket-nerve, and that’ll hurt them worst 
of all.” 

“Can you?” Ethel looked up hopefully. “I’d like to! Oh. 
how I’d like to! But I can’t see any way. I haven't any proof.” 

“You've got the best proof in the world. Don’t you remember 
giving me your formula? Well! That alone would be good proof 
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of priority of invention. But there’s more. I used that old power- 
of-attorney you gave me and applied for a patent in your name. 
And here it is—just granted. You've got Morgan and Giles 

a.” 
vith shaking fingers Ethel took the parchment and tried to 
read it with eyes brimming with grateful tears. “Oh, Frank!” 
she sobbed. “I—I can’t believe it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can! Try hard, and you will. 
three—try! Good! I told you you could.” 

Ethel nodded. “I do believe it,” she quavered. “Oh, Frank! 
We've got them.” 

“You bet. We'll call on the General Paint to pony up. With 
this patent and with my evidence and your story—oh, Mamma! 
How we’ll milk them! Miss Randall, you’ve made the fortune 
you wanted. So just put your cunning little hat on your cunning 
little head and we’ll go and hunt up a cunning little church around 
the corner—or its equivalent.” 

Ethel looked doubtful. “I’d° like to, Frank!” she quavered. 
“You know I’d like to. I love you with all my heart. But—but 
do you really think I’ve kept my vow? It was you that did it, 
really. I’d have lost everything if you hadn’t helped.” 

“Well, of all the quibblers! Look here, lady! If you think I’m 
going to fall for that sort of thing, you’ve got another think 
coming. Put on your hat this instant and come along. I’m taking 
no more risks, thank you!” 

“Oh, Frank! Do you think it would be honest?” 

“T don’t think! I know!” 

“All right.” Flushing rosily, Ethel looked up into Denzer’s 
face. Then, still clutching the precious parchment, she ran from 
the parlor. 

Five minutes later she returned without her hat, pale as ashes, 
with wide, woe-filled eyes and tottering gait. “Frank! Frank!” 
she cried, despairingly. “This patent! It’s worthless! It—it 
omits the chief ingredient from the formula—the thing that makes 
the colloidal work!” 

For an instant Frank looked as if he had run into a stone wall. 
Then he rallied gamely; it is a lawyer’s business to get over stone 
walls. “Gee!” he exclaimed. “That’s tough! I’ve made a hor- 
rible blunder! Forgive me if you can, old girl.” 

“You?” Ethel stared, uncomprehendingly. Then: “No!” she 
cried. “Not you! Me! I left the thing out myself—I remember 
now. I meant to write it in just before I gave it to you, so that 
if I lost the paper in the streets— But no matter about that now. 
You are a dear to try to take the blame. And I wouldn’t care 
for the old patent, anyhow, only—only I can’t marry you now. 
I—I haven’t made a lot of money, and—and—” 

“Good Lord!” Desperately Denzer groped for an answer. 
“You—you—” he gasped. 

“No, I can’t, Frank! I can’t. You couldn’t trust me yourself 
if I went back on an oath like mine!” 

“Oh, couldn’t I? Just try me!” 

But Ethel only shook her head despairingly. 
can’t!” she protested. 

Frank’s lips moved, but no sounds came. His feelings were too 
deep for words. Then suddenly an idea struck him, and he bright- 
ened. 

“Say!” he burst out hopefully. “Do you s’pose Morgan would 
notice? That’s a complex formula, and— Say! Let me send 
him a copy of your patent, and order him to stop infringing, and 


One—two— 
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“Any fool can improve a proc- 


ess if he spends money enough. 
I want something new.” 
7 





then wait and see what’ll hap- 
pen. Chances are he'll never 
think of comparing the for- 
mula with the one you gave 
Giles; he’ll assume that it’s all 
right—coming from you, as it 
does. Anyhow, I'll write him 
a letter that’ll give him some- 
thing else to think about. Be- 
lieve me, I will. We'll bluff 
him to the queen’s taste.” 

“Oh! Frank! Do you think 
we can?” 

“Sure we can! But say, 
look here, I don’t want any 
come-back on this. After we 
win, you’re not to say that it 
was I and not you that did it; 
and that you’ve got to make 
another fortune before you 
marry me. That sort of bunk 
don’t go! See!” 

Ethel nodded. “It sha’n’t, 
Frank,” she promised. 

Denzer sent the letter and 
inclosed a copy of the patent. 
“You will observe,” he wrote 
in part, “that my client filed 
application for this patent, 
through me, two days before 
she set foot in your cffice and 
four days before she entered 
your experimental laboratory. 
Your assertion that the process 
was devised by your Mr. Giles 
and that you mere- 
ly employed my 
client as an assist- 
ant therefore falls 
to the ground.” 

Almost immedi- 
ately Denzer re- 
ceived a frantic 
reply from Mor- 
gan: It was all a 
Mistake... 6.5 
Miss Conway was 
in a very nervous 
condition and 
had misun- 
derstood. oe 
The company had 
been informed that she had left the hospital and had tried very 
hard to find her, but had failed... .. It was ready and eager to 
accept Miss Conway’s proposal, as made in her first letter... .. 
It was very, very sorry—and so forth. 

Frank tossed the letter over to Ethel. “Here’s your fortune,” 
he said. “While you read it, I'll run down and get a marriage 
license and—” 

“Wait a minute.” Ethel was eagerly devouring the letter. 
Soon she looked up. “It’s too easy,” she deplored. “It’s no 
fun! I want to beat the crooks at their own game. .... Yes 
—yes! I know. It’s vindictive—and I know how you feel, 
dear! And I’m going to marry you, all right. I just want to 
wait for a little while—for a few months—till—” 

“Months! Great Scott! I'll be d—” 

“Oh, well! We'll talk about it later. Just now I want to 
consult you legally. I’ve got a plan—” 

Ethel went on, and Frank listened sulkily. At the end he 
agreed that it might work—but! Ethel listened attentively 

to all his protests, but stuck to her plan. 

The result was that Denzer wrote to the General Paint Com- 
pany explaining that Miss Randall believed that she 
would find-it more profitable to manufacture the “col- 
loider” herself. She proposed to organize a company, in 
which the General Paint Company (or Mr. Morgan per- 
sonally) should buy a half-interest for fifty thousand 
dollars, and to which she would assign the patent and 
would give her services at a nominal wage for the four months of 
construction and organization. 

Just what happened when this letter reached Mr. Morgan is not 

































Ethel demurred. 


“It’s too easy. 
I’m ashamed to take the money.” 
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of record. But that 
it took his breath 
away appears from 
the eagerness with 
which he took the 
bait. (“I knew he 
would,” said Ethel. 
“Being what he is, he 
couldn’t help biting, 
any more than he can 
help trying to cheat 
me. You watch and 
see!”’) 

Any plans laid by 
Morgan to defraud 
did not, however, be- 
come speedily appar- 
ent. He put up the 
money readily; and 
he acceded to every- 
thing that Ethel sug- 
gested. The work of 
altering a building 
for factory purposes 
and of installing ma- 
chinery started off 
with a rush. 

But the rush did 
not continue. Delays 
occurred. A_ strike 
broke out, the settle- 
ment of which took 
time; machinery or- 
dered was slow in ar- 
} riving; and then, to 
cap all, something went wrong with the first batch of colloider. 
Meanwhile the fifty thousand dollars was draining away. 

Before a second lot of colloider could be made, the company 
found both its capital and its credit exhausted; Morgan declared 
himself unable to put up any more money (“I guess that darned 
colloider aint any good, after all,” he said); and the company 
failed. Its property (including Ethel’s patent) was sold at auc- 
tion, and was bought by the General Paint Company. In short, 
Ethel was “frozen out” according to old and well-established 
practice. 

When Denzer learned that the deal had been completed, he 
hunted up Ethel and told her. “I guess it’s about time to land 
the fish,” he concluded. 

But Ethel demurred. “It was too easy,” she asserted for the 
second time. “It almost seems like blackmail. The fish hooked 
himself. I’m ashamed to take the money.” 

“Ashamed?” Wrathfully Denzer jumped to his feet. “Look 
here, girl,” he cried. “For the second and last time; enough of 
a thing is too blamed much.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” laughed Ethel. “I'll marry you any time 
you say—tonight, if you like. But I want to give Mr. Morgan one 
more chance—just one. Come along; let’s go to see him!” 

Perhaps Morgan 
would have been will- 
ing to see the two, 
and perhaps he would 
not. They gave him 
no chance to refuse. 
He had not expected 
them and had neg- 
lected to tell the boy 
at the gate to keep 
them out; and the 
two, who knew the 
boy well, simply 


Denzer did not * 
hesitate. He took 
her into his arms 
as she staggered 
uncertainly to her 


feet. 


? 


I feel that she has a moral if not a legal claim upon the company; 
and—” ‘ 

“Nothin’ doin’!” Wrathfully Morgan’s fist came down on the 
table, and his always atramentous face grew actually black. “Noth. 
in’ doin’!” he yelped. “You’ve got a nerve to ask it. She's 
put me to a hell of a lot of trouble an’ expense as it is. Nothin’ 
doin’! Get out, the both of you; an’ don’t you come in here 
again.” 

“Oh, certainly!” Denzer got up. 
something you'll want to see.” 
desk and turned to the door. “Come, Ethel,” he said. 

Morgan glanced at the paper. Then he looked up. 

a minute,” he snarled. ‘“What’s this?” 

“That? Oh! It’s only a copy of a new patent just issued to 
my client. There seems to have been a mistake in the patent 
you bought at the bankrupt sale of ‘The Colloider Company, 
The formula in that patent wont work; the most important in- 
gredient is omitted, and the formula is unworkable. You'd have 
discovered the omission yourself if you had compared the for- 
mula with the one you have been working with—the one you 
stole from Miss Randall. This patent is a new one—not the one 
she assigned to the Colloider Company but a new one; and its 
formula is the only workable one that has ever been patented. 
If you would like to buy it, it’s for sale for half a million dol- 
lars.” 

“Half a million hells!” 

“Maybe so—very probably so! You naturally know more 
about hell than I do. The offer stands open till six o’clock 
today. After that my client will proceed to market the colloider 
herself, and your new plant and the money you have spent in 
advertising your new paint will all be a dead loss—to you! Think 
it over, Mr. Morgan.” 

“T—TI'll sue.” 

“Certainly, if you like. But you'll be beaten before you start, 
Mr. Morgan. Your record in this case is too raw! Think of 
it; and you'll agree.” Once again Denzer turned away. “Come, 
Ethel,” he repeated. 

Then Morgan showed how he had become a multimillionaire. 
“Hold on!” he said almost calmly. “I give in. You’ve got me 
beaten. I accept your offer. I'll have the papers drawn up right 
away.” 

4 have them ready.” Denzer laid a sheaf of papers on Mor- 
gan’s desk. “Miss Randall has already signed,” he said. “If 
you'll send for Mr. Giles and let him serve as witness to your 


signature—” 

“Giles!” Morgan burst into sudden laughter. “Hanged if 
I don’t,” he roared. “I’ve got it in for Giles, anyway. He 
said Miss Randall was a nut.” Once more he reached over 
and pressed Button 1, Rack 5. Then something seemed to strike 
him, and he leaned toward Ethel. “Er—Miss Randall,” he 
said, “you'll promise to let me alone from now on, wont 
ou?” 

: Ethel smiled. “I surely will, Mr. Morgan,” she said. “I’m 

to marry Mr. Denzer as soon as I leave this office; and I'll have 

my hands too full looking after him to bother about such 

a picayunish thing as business. I’m retiring for good and all.” 
“Thank God!” commented Hiram Morgan. 


“Er—by the way! Here's 
He laid a paper on Morgan’s 


“Hold on 


walked past him and 
into Morgan’s office; 
and Morgan, almost 
perforce, welcomed 
them. 

Then Denzer took 
the floor. “Mr. Mor- 
gan,” he said, “I want 
to make an appeal to 
you in behalf of my 
client, 3f?:s Conway. 
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Ethel smiled. “‘I’m retir- 


ing for good and all,’’ she 
said. 


“Thank God!” com- 
mented Hiram Morgan. 
* 
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By DONALD 


Wi are about to dominate the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

This startling fact implies a political and social revolution the 
signs of which now are many. It implies the high point achieved 
by strong and active womanhood, after whole centuries of 
struggle here in America. For women have gone a long way, in 
point of distance and change, since, in 1647, Mistress Margaret 
Brent, “heir of Lord Calvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore and 
executrix of the estates of both in her Colony,” demanded—in- 
asmuch as representation in the legislative council of the Colony 
of Maryland was based on property—“place and voyce,” two 
votes, in that body. Of course, the legislative council nay-nayed 
her, though under several of the colonial governments women 
were able to vote. 

The legislators of Maryland nay-nayed Mistress Margaret 
Brent, and for two centuries thereafter State legislators in Amer- 
ica continued their nay-naying, frequently pointing back to Mary- 
land, when pressed, for proof of the proprieties. Nevertheless 
at the time of the Revolution women demanded “place and 
voyce” in government. Indeed, Abigail Adams wrote to her 
husband John: “If women are not represented in this new 
republic, there will be another revolution.” Then—to hasten 
down through the ensuing years—for half a century women con- 
tinued to agitate for suffrage in meetings and by petitions. 

In 1848 they held a real-for-sure big meeting at Seneca Falls, 
New York,—a woman’s rights convention, if you will,—called by 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Following that 
meeting, women continued their endeavor to have State laws 
altered to grant suffrage to women, and gradually from the effort 
evolved in their leadership Susan B. Anthony, a Quakeress like 
our own present-day Alice Paul. 

The Civil War came. Congressmen and others promised: 
“When the war is over, justice will be accorded you.” For half 
a dozen years after the war, without funds or organization, women 
sought to secure an interpretation of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, which recognized the negro but not women, so that 
they too might avail themselves of the prerogatives of complete 
and useful citizenship. Then—to race again swiftly down through 
the years—in 1872 Miss Anthony made a test of voting at the 
polls, and forthwith was arrested and fined, refused to pay the 
fine but was not jailed. Three years later she drafted the Amend- 
ment that passed Congress at last not long ago and likely will 
have granted the vote to millions of women before the day that 
designates the next occupant of the White House. 

Senator Sargent, of California, introduced that amendment into 
Congress in 1878; and the legislators nay-nayed it—that is, thirty- 
four nay-nayed it, and sixteen saw the light. Meanwhile, though 
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Miss Anthony insisted that the supreme strategy was to drive at 
Congress, the State campaigns begun in 1848 were continued— 
which was fortunate, for now, though it would be futile to debate 
whether the Federal campaign or the States campaign achieved 
the more in the final victory, certain it is neither would have 
succeeded without the other. 

At any rate, two centuries after Mistress Margaret Brent was 
nay-nayed, the territory of Kansas broke the crusty ice of all 
the years and granted women school suffrage, when, amidst all 
the complexities of the impending Civil War, the territory was 
admitted to the Union. Eight years later a minority of one got 
busy in the territory of Wyoming. She was Mrs. Esther Morris, 
an Eastern woman who had gone West with her husband and 
carried with her, as the Pilgrims had carried from the Old World, 
a love of freedom and equality. She appealed to the president 
of the territorial legislative council, Colonel William H. Bright, for 
a bill enfranchising women, after having duly calculated strategy 
and chances with none other than the Colonel’s goodly wife. 
They diagnosed the situation thus: “The council is partisan in 
one direction; the territorial governor, John A. Campbell, in 
another. Just to please us women—and to embarrass the Gover- 
nor—probably the council will pass our bill.” The council ran 
true to form; and then, wonder of wonders, without batting an 
eyelid, the Governor signed. 

Two years later the council repealed the law. The Governor 
was enjoying himself—he vetoed the repeal! Anon, after women 
had held office and made good, the territory, in convention of 
men assembled, wrote, in the first clause of the constitution of the 
State-to-be that there shall be “equal political rights for all male 
and female citizens.” 

Congress had a fit when that clause was read to it. It shied 
off and shooed and shouted, and the territorial delegate tele- 
graphed that it looked as if the clause must go; whereupon 
Wyoming’s legislative council wired back that it would stay out 
of the Union until the end of the world before it would accept 
statehood with its ladies wearing the veil. Congress was amazed 
but agreeable; President Harrison signed the bill; and in June, 
1890, Wyoming became the first commonwealth to grant women 
precisely the same political privileges that it granted men. 


UST here it is worth suggesting that the strategy in all these 

events is the illuminating thing, for though there is not space 
here to analyze that strategy in all the numerous instances, a few 
instances are sufficient to indicate that women are inherently quite 
as good politicians as men—which fact, while growing more 
salient and fascinating as we wag along, incidentally led a poor 
lame-duck Congressman to poke his shiny head out from under 
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his sheil not long ago and to say, before taking train back to 
private life: “It’s a shame—yessir, it’s a shame—the way these 
women take advantage of a man!” 

By the employment of strategy women brought Colorado to the 
front next, in 1893. In 1896 Utah was whipped into line, and 
in the same year Idaho; then, after a magnificent campaign com- 
ing hard on the heels of a severe and disappointing defeat, the 
women of Washington won out in 1910 and promptly amazed the 
whole country by recalling the mayor of Seattle, turning out the 
city council and chief of police and regenerating not only Seattle 
but Tacoma as well. By 1912, California, Kansas, Arizona and 
Oregon had joined the elect; the whole West lay white on the 
suffrage map and the tide of conquest faced to the conservative 

st. 

Then it was that the women politicians—the term already is 
losing its old disagreeableness—considered among themselves and 
seized upon Illinois as the key to the Eastern situation. I asked 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, later chairman of the Republican 
Women’s National Committee, who was one of the leaders, to 
describe how the Illinois victory was achieved. 

“The suffragists had been going down to the Illinois legislature 
at Springfield for years,” she said. “But the constitution of Illi- 
nois can be amended but once in two years, and you can 
imagine what a struggle the suffragists had. For years the legis- 
lature had been dodging the issue. During one session the House 
would pass the amendment and send it over to the Senate, and 
the Senate would kill it on the floor or let it die in committee. In 
the next session, say, the Senate would pass the bill and send 
it over to the House, and the House would perform the obsequies. 
This perfectly well-oiled machinery had been functionating per- 
fectly for twenty years. 

“We saw, when we now concentrated our strength on Spring- 
field, that there was no use trying to get the amendment through. 
Accordingly we had a bill introduced giving women all the fran- 
chise possible without affecting the constitution, so that we could 
vote in municipal elections, for President and on all propositions 
submitted to the people. Promptly the House passed this bill, 
and the Senate killed it. 

“So we went to the Senate and had the bill introduced there, 
and the Senate passed it and transmitted it back to the House, 
all in thirty-six hours. There we let it rest in committee and took 
the field. We made a card-catalogue of 
every legislator in the House and put our 


women of Montana and Nevada, in 1917 those of New York, in 
1918 those of Oklahoma, South Dakota and Michigan, with 
others tumbling gloriously off the fence of doubt. In 1913 Miss 
Paul, as chairman of the Congressional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, came to Washington to 
wake up Congress and the White House. With Miss Lucy Burns 
she founded the Congressional Union, now the Woman’s Party, to 
direct very direct action at Congress and the President, to finance 
the Federal suffrage campaign, and as an independent organiza- 
tion, to concentrate itself on the passage of the suffrage Amend. 
ment through Congress, and on nothing else. The whole legisla- 
tive personnel then became aware that an army of millions of 
women was besieging it from every quarter. It was then, and 
thereafter, in short, that the long years in which women patiently 
had been learning the arts and strategies of organization began to 
tell, for the legislators who were known to oppose suffrage—who 
were soon on record by dint of votes on the issue in the House 
and Senate—were plagued to death, to use the phrase of one of 
them, in Washington; and whenever they went home to rest, were 
met at the train by more of the besieging enemy. 

President Wilson himself learned, on his arrival in Washington, 
March 3, 1913, the day before Inauguration Day, that women 
were on the job. He got off at the Union Station, tradition has 
it, and inquired: “Where are the people?” The answer he heard, 
prophetically, was: “They’re on Pennsylvania Avenue, watching 
the suffragists parade.” In other words, the vast ranks of the 
Suffrage Association scattered everywhere throughout the union 
were supplemented now and in the ensuing eventful months by 
the shock troops of the Congressional Union, who let the President 
and the Congress understand that the conditions of the invasion 
were well understood, that quarter was neither asked nor given, 
that if there was to be gloving of hands, fine moving, diplomacy, 
there would be the iron shock and impact of battle as well. 

With the opening of the Sixty-third Congress in April, a delega- 
tion of women representing four hundred and thirty-five Con- 
gressional districts marched to the Capitol. There were other 
vigorous manifestations. And forthwith the prompt introduction 
of the Suffrage Amendment in both houses of Congress occurred. 
In the Senate the Amendment was shortly reported out of com- 
mittee; a delegation from forty-eight States debouched on the 
Capitol by motor, by caravan and by dint of long and picturesque 

hikes, to encourage action. But the reluc- 
tant Rules Committee of the House sat 











women’s organizations to work in every 
assembly district. We then proceeded to 
conduct an excellent publicity campaign 
throughout the whole State, until we 
got the votes; whereupon we centered 
our fire on the Speaker of the House, who 
fifteen years before, we discovered, had 
made a suffrage speech. The final result 
was that we got partial enfranchisement in 
an Eastern State. Then we swept on.” 

The battle-cry went out: “All hands east- 
ward—on toward the Capitol in Washing- 
ton.” 

Just here, with the conversion of Illinois, 
it is worth pausing a moment to get a 
foothold in the accumulating and tumultu- 
ous change of things. When, just before 


“WOMEN 


lost. 








know things 
we men do not know, and 
have a lamp most men have 


Woman suffrage 
means a vast and uncon- 


jectured change and regen- 
eration of our politics and 
parties and all the reaches 
of our national life.” 


tight; whereupon, like backfires all over 
the land as well as in Washington, mass 
meetings, parades and all manner of demon- 
strations proceeded to raise a vast smoke. 

Within a week the amendment was re- 
ported; yet the Rules Committee, which 
had the power, refused to let it come to 
vote. On January 12, 1915, it was at last, 
after much direct and indirect persuasion, 
permitted to come to vote and was de- 
feated by the Democratic House. It was 
reintroduced, referred, reported, again lost 
in committee. Meanwhile the 1916 cam- 
paign was coming on. Meanwhile the first 
women voters’ political convention was 
held in San Francisco, and the President 
announced his conversion to granting suf- 

















Tilinois removed the veil in 1913, four more 





frage by States, and it became more and 





Western States turned white on the suffrage 

map, the political power of women was in- 

creased to four million votes, the control of one fourth of the 
United States Senate, one sixth of the House and one fifth of the 
Presidential electors, who number, of course, the same as the 
total of Senators and Representatives. The victory in Illinois 
meant a tremendous increase in political power—to opponents of 
suffrage an overwhelming increase, because New York and so 
many other States rebounded into the suffrage lap that the tide 
was easily discerned to have turned. In other words, suffrage 
had become a national issue. There were enough suffrage Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to make it a national issue; and then 
came Alice Pay', to see to it that the years in which Congress 
had not even debated suffrage—the years from 1887 to 1913— 
were at an end forevermore. 


HROUGH the efforts of the National American Woman Suf- 
rage Association, women by the end of 1912 had won the 
right to vote in nine states, Kansas, Arizona and Oregon coming 
in, in 1912. In 1913 the women of Illinois won out. In 1914 the 


more evident that the President, who had 
proposed nearly all legislation passed by 
Congress during his administration, was the crux of the situa- 
tion. 

Another convention of voting women was held in Chicago, in 
June, 1916, and the first woman’s political party—the National 
Woman’s Party—was formed by the Congressional Union, with the 
result that both political parties provided suffrage planks for their 
platforms. Nevertheless when the administration and Congress 
settled down to work after the November. elections, suffrage 
had no place on the legislative program. The result was that 
the Congressional Union, or Woman’s Party, began to picket the 
White House. 

The war came four months later. Abruptly, then, after months 
of picketing, two hundred and fourteen pickets, representing 
nearly all the States of the Union, were arrested. More and 
more were arrested, until on November 28, 1917, at the order 
of the courts, all were unconditionally released. Then, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1918, on the eve of which President Wilson announced 
his complete conversion to the national (Continued on page 115) 
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HOUSTON 


| The Woman 


~~ On the Job: 
Her Diet 


The distinguished author of 
“Foods That Will Win the 
War” and “Making the Most 
of Our Meat Supply” here 
offers valuable information on 
a problem vital to everyone. 


GOUDISS, M.D. 


Illustrated by cADDISON BURBANK 


N a very real sense the human body is a machine. Everyone 

knows the truth of the great law of the conservation of energy. 
Simply stated, it is that energy does not arise spontaneously. If 
you wish energy from the human machine, you must put energy 
into it. The energy from the light and heat of the sun is caught 
by the leaves of green plants and used to transform the inor- 
ganic substances that are taken up by the roots into vegetable 
matter. This is eaten by cattle and other animals and thus trans- 
formed into another form of food,—flesh,—or it is eaten directly 
by man. All the energy you get out of the human machine comes 
from fuel you put into it in the form of food. 

Yet how few of us consciously estimate food as a means to 
life, health and industrial efficiency! Of that few I should say 
that men more than women realize that they must have plenty 
of good food in order to be efficient. For centuries men have been 
in industry, and by necessity and experience they have learned 
that it is necessary to stoke their engines if they wish power. 

Now women have come forward as an industrial factor. They 
have stepped by tens of thousands into the places left vacant 
by men. And by tens of thousands they are staying in industry. 
This means much for the sex and much for the race. For women 
it means keener competition with men; for the race it means 
an endangered motherhood. How important it is, therefore, that 
the woman in industry shall receive proper nourishment! 

Many interesting statistics gathered during the war upon the 
comparative efficiency of men and women workers prove that 
food is a fundamental and important factor. For instance, in a 
great factory in the Middle West where women had replaced men 
workers in a plant producing food for the United States Army, 
the management found that during the first few months there was 
a noticeable falling off in production on those machines where 


men had been replaced by women; in fact, it required seven 
women to do the work formerly done by four boys and young 
men. Finally the management installed a luncheon and rest- 
room for women employees. One of the first results was an 
almost immediate picking up of the afternoon production. Why? 
Because the company was able to furnish more nourishing food 
to its women workers than they had been bringing in their baskets. 

The output of workers, both men and women, has also been 
shown to be greater in the hour after the noon rest and luncheon 
than it was the hour before. Another great Western factory 
employing large numbers of girls increased its output by serving 
hot cocoa and coffee at ten A. M. and at four p. mM. In fact, the 
production-reports from all quarters of the world are showing 
the influence of food upon individual efficiency. It seems, then, 
that women must learn the necessity of stoking their engines 
if they are to compete with men and—far more important—if 
they are to preserve sufficient vitality to become mothers. 

They do not need to learn as men did, however, by a helter- 
skelter method of experience, illness and inefficiency. Science has 
established some pretty definite facts about nutrition, and these 
facts are available to everyone. Scientists have ascertained the 
amount of energy contained in various kinds of food, and have 
measured this energy. They have found out the amount of fuel 
the human machine needs in order to perform varying kinds of 
work, and this has been measured very definitely. In other words, 
we know almost as exactly how much food we should eat, and 
what kind of food, in order to do a day’s hard labor in the field, 
or a day’s work in the office, as we know how much coal and 
water are required to enable a steam locomotive to make a run 
of one hundred miles. 

For convenience, the energy contained in food is measured in 
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calories, just as the energy contained in any fuel is measured in 
calories. One calorie is the amount of heat required to raise 
one kilogram of water one degree Centigrade in temperature. 
When you are speaking of food, a calorie is a unit of energy one 
gets from food. The number of calories of energy in a given 
amount of any kind of food is ascertained by burning the food in 
a specially constructed furnace which registers its fuel value. A 
Government chemist named Atwater spent years in ascertaining 
the fuel value of many kinds of foods. For instance, he found 
that three heaping tablespoons of mashed potatoes furnished one 
hundred and fifty calories of fuel, one small ball of butter fur- 
nished one hundred calories, two slices of bread one hundred 
calories and so on. This information is contained in Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 28, which will be sent free by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to anyone who writes for it. 

Now, the human body gets its energy from the fuel put into it, 
just as other machines get their energy from the fuel with which 
we stoke them—with one important difference. If you stop sup- 
plying fuel to your automobile, it will stop running at once. If 
you stop supplying fuel to your human machine, it will not stop 
running at once, because the body is itself made up of many sub- 
stances which it can use for fuel, and it will use these substances, 
robbing its own tissues, before it stops running. The body will 
waste away, and finally you will die from starvation, when there 
is no fuel within the body itself to sustain life. Also the average 
machine needs but one sort of fuel; the human body needs a 
variety of kinds of fuel. Concerning these kinds I shall have 
more to say later. Now I want to discuss the daily amount that 
is needed. 

Scientific investigation has shown that the average woman in 
business requires about twenty-five hundred calories of food a 
day to maintain her body in efficient working order. If she is 
eating more than that, she is overstoking the engine and her 
efficiency is reduced, and she is not only wasting fuel, which is 
food, but overtaxing her vital organs. If she eats less than 
seventeen hundred calories of food a day, she is eating too lit- 
tle, and her bodily energy is being maintained only at the ex- 
pense of the tissues of the body itself. 

At first blush this seems like a hard proposition—a fussy 
thing to do, to determine the number of calories of food needed 
each day—and the average business woman will not bother with 
it. But it is not even necessary to measure exactly the number 
of calories of food eaten every day. The normal weight of 
persons of varying ages and heights has been determined as the 
result of experiments lasting years and compiled from hundreds 
of thousands of persons. If you are of normal weight for your 
height, you need not worry about the calories you eat at all. 
Just watch the scales. If you are gaining weight, you are 
eating too much. If you are losing weight, you are not 
eating enough. The table at the head of the next column 
gives the normal weight for women of varying heights 
at different ages: 








SYMONDS’ TABLE OF HEIGHT AND WEIGHT For 
WOMEN AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Ages 1S-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 $0-54 55-59 Gy.gy 


4 ft. 11 in.....111 113 I1§ 117 119 122 125 128 128 126 
5 ft. oim.....113 114 117 119 122 125 128 130 131 129 
“See in.....115 116 118 121 124 128 131 133 134 132 
§ ft. 2 im.....117 118 120 123 127 132 134 137 137 136 
5 ft. 3 im.....120 122 124 127 131 135 138 141 141 140 
t. 4 M.....123 125 127 130 134 138 142 145 145 144 
t. 5 M.....125 128 131 135 139 143 147 149 149 148 
t. 6 in.....128 132 135 137 143 146 151 153 153 152 
. 7 IN... . 132 135 139 143 147 150 154 157 150 155 
t. 8 in.....136 140 143 147 I51 155 158 161 16: 169 
t. 9 M....-140 144 147 I5I 155 159 163 166 166 165 
t. 10 M.....144 147 I51 155 159 163 167 170 170 169 


Now, having determined the amount of food you 
need to maintain your efficiency, what sort of food 
should it be? I have said that the human machine 
needs a variety of foods. A single sort of food will 
not keep a person alive. An English physician tried to 
exist on sugar, but he died in the experiment. 

Science has established the fact that there are four 
principal classes of food needed to maintain the hu- 
man body at maximum efficiency. These are (1) car- 
bohydrates, (2) fats, (3) proteins, (4) mineral salts, 
And science has determined with some degree of 
accuracy the approximate amount of each of the first 
three classes of foods that is needed. 

The carbohydrates are the starchy foods and 
sugars. ‘They supply about two thirds of the energy needed. 
Mankind very early learned that, in a very real sense, bread is 
the staff of life. The carbohydrates and fats taken into the body 
supply the fuel. It has been demonstrated that if one does not 
take enough carbohydrates into his system as food, the body will 
get this fuel by burning up stored-up fat in the tissues. In this 
sense fats and carbohydrates are interchangeable, because the body 
is able to substitute one for the other when pressed by necessity. 
But if we are to have the maximum of efficiency, to be free from 
illness, it is not wise to force the body to make this substitution. 
Headaches and other more serious ills follow. For instance, the 
body can exist for a time on a diet too rich in sugar, but eventu- 
ally those organs which are constructed to take care of the sugar- 
intake break down from overstrain, and we are ill. 

About six tenths of the daily diet should be carbohydrates and 
three tenths fat. Of the carbohydrates, sugar should be used the 
most sparingly. 

The proteins are the body-building foods. They supply the 
rebuilding materials for those tissues consumed in work, physical 
and mental. They are the “maintenance and repair” items of the 
human economy. These food elements are found in lean meat, 
milk, cheese, eggs, peas, beans, lentils and nuts. About ten per 
cent of cereals and bread is protein, and most food contains some 
protein. 

About one tenth of the daily diet should be proteins, and most 
dietitians agree that the propor- 
tion of 6-3-1—six parts carbohy- 
drates, three parts fat and one 
part protein—will maintain the 
average human machine in perfect 
health. 

Mineral salts found in milk, 
green vegetables, fruit, cereals 
made from whole grains, and egg- 
yolks are also necessary to main- 
tain the tissues of the human body 
and in building bones and teeth. 
Iron, for instance, which is found 
in green vegetables, is needed to 
maintain the red blood corpuscles. 
The importance of mineral salts 
—which include lime, phosphorus 
and iron—will be better realized 
from the fact that the two former 
are the chief constituents of bone. 

Besides these four principal 
groups we must use also the regu- 
lating foods. The exact function 
of the regulating foods is not well 
known. We do know that disease 
and death follow their omission 
from the diet. They are needed 
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to keep the body in good running order, the blood pure and rich, 
and it is likely that they have very much to do with the function- 
‘19 of some of the more obscure glands and parts of the human 
body whose functions are not quite clear. The regulating foods 
are the mineral salts I have already mentioned, water, ballast or 
pulk foods, hard foods and vitamines. 

Most people drink too little water. About six glasses of water 
a day are needed. The ballast or bulk foods are needed to main- 
tain the health of the digestive tract. They are cereals, vegetables 
and fruits. Hard foods are needed to maintain the health of the 
teeth and jaws by vigorous use. Vitamines are probably present 
in minute quantities in all foods, except highly refined foods like 
white flour and polished rice. Their omission leads to scurvy, 
beri-beri and other similar dis- 


eases. 
From the above list of foods 

put down as essential to human oa 

efficiency, it is quite clear that As 


variety is as essential as any g 


But go into any café or ice- 


or fruit puddings. With lighter salads—fruit or plain leaf salads 
—choose heartier desserts—steamed puddings, bread or rice pud- 
ding, pies or ice cream. Keep to a light luncheon; a heavy meal 
means poor afternoon work. If a hearty breakfast is eaten, a 
pint of milk, a few graham or whole wheat crackers and a little 
fruit will be a nourishing and sufficient meal. But no girl can do 
a good afternoon’s work on a soda and slice of cake or a dish of 
ice cream. 

If luncheon is brought from home, it may consist of a few sand- 
wiches and some fruit—fruit in preference to cake. The addition 
of a cup of cocoa or a glass of milk makes this a satisfying meal. 

Green vegetables and salad may be combined to form vegetable 
salad, or salad and dessert course may be combined in fruit salad. 











(a> 
other factor in providing the ele- kK 
ments necessary to proper nu- \ 
trition. 
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cream parlor at the noon hour in 





any large city, and see the num- y 1 
bers of women who are making | 
“hearty” luncheons of ice-cream 








soda and a piece of cake, or a 
slim sandwich and a cup of cof- 
fee! Or look into the basket of 
the factory girl and see the lim- 
ited monotony of her diet. Then 
perhaps you will realize that the 
woman in industry is eating too 
little, does not fully realize that 
the food she takes into her body 
supplies the fuel for her work 
in industry, or that upon the 
amount and kind of that fuel 
depends in a very large measure 

















her efficiency as an industrial 
worker. 

Men and women both need to 
know more about food-values 
than they do now. They need to eat for nutrition rather than to 
“get filled up” or satisfy some particular appetite. And they 
need to eat not only for individual efficiency, but as the nation’s 
producers, upon whom depend natural progress and supremacy. 

Fruit, cereal, a breadstuff and beverage are usually enough for 
the average business girl’s breakfast. Instead of a cereal any 
one of the other hot dishes suggested may be served. If meat is 
used for luncheon, do not eat it for breakfast. Meat once a day, 
with some other protein food at other times, will keep the body 
in good working order. 

Vitamines are found chiefly in all fruit, in unpolished rice, 
vegetables, butter, oil, eggs, milk, meat and fish. With meat, fish 
or vegetable salads, choose gelatine desserts, junkets or custards 











Choose a gelatine dessert, fruit pudding, pie or shortcake if meal 
is rich in protein. 

If a small amount of protein is served in the meal, choose egg or 
milk pudding. Avoid starchy or very sweet desserts if the rest 
of the meal is rich in starch. Fresh or stewed fruit or fruit salad 
is the best possible dessert in such a case. 

Eat all fruit, green vegetables, milk and good bread and butter 
you can, especially in warm weather. 

The following menus indicating the calories in each article of 
food mentioned may prove helpful to the woman who wants to 
get ahead and at the same time recognizes that a sound body is her 
most important asset. and that good health means youth and 
happiness. 


DIETARY FOR A BUSINESS GIRL 
Approximate Requirements: 2,400-2,500 Calories Per Day 


Breakfast (approximately 500-600 cal.) 





Butter: 75-100 cal. 





Fruit: 50-100 cal. 

Cereal—average serving: 100 cal. 

1 egg: 72 cal. 

I large slice bacon: 100 cal. 

I piece 4x3x4 inches broiled ham: 
200-250 cal. 

Made-over meat dishes: approx. 
150 cal. per serving. 

Creamed fish on toast, average 
Portion: 325 cal. 


Fish cakes (1 small): 100 cal. 
Toast, 2 slices: 100 cal. 
Muffins or biscuit: 100-150 cal. 
Butter, 1 tablespoon: roo cal. 
Sugar, 2 tablespoons: 100 cal. 
Coffee — 

Tea — 

Cocoa, 1 cup: 170 cal. 

Milk, % pint: 166 cal. 


Luncheon (700-900 cal.) 


: SALAD 
Fish: 175-200 cal. 

Egg: 175 cal. 

Vegetable: 175-250 cal. 
Fruit: 180 cal. 
Breadstuff: 100-150 cal. 


Beverage — 


or 
Cream Soup, 34 cup: 215-350 cal. 


or 
One hot dish, such as: 
Macaroni and cheese: 450-500 cal, 
Baked rice: 385 cal. 


Luncheon (Cont’d.) 


Tapioca: 320-420 cal. 

Fruit puddings: 150-400 cal. 
or Junkets: 185-285 cal. 

Sandwich with more hearty des- Ice cream: 325-350 cal. 


Creamed eggs: 300 cal. 
Cheese soufflé, etc.: 500 cal. 


sert. Plain cake or pastry: from 200 to 
DESSERT 400 cal. 
(Average serving) Gelatine or fruit jellies, 150 to 
Custards: 275-310 cal. 320 cal. 
Dinner 


(This should be the main meal of the day: 900-1,100 cal.) 


Meat, fish or cheese dish. 

One starchy vegetable such as potatoes, rice or macaroni. 

One green vegetable, such as string beans, spinach, peas, carrots or beets. 

Plain salad: Lettuce, romaine or watercress, with French dressing. 

Dessert: Egg or milk pudding, shortcake, gelatine dessert, fruit pudding 
or the like. 



























































By BERTON 


ICTURE the Village, with me, if you please— 
Not the conventional kind of a village 
Drowsily lying out under the trees, 
One of these towns where the whole population 
Gets all its thrillage 
Down at the depot, in great palpitation, 
Where, every morning and also each night 
They watch the local arrive and depart; 
Picture instead something different, quite, 
Something that’s located right in the heart, 
Middle and center of Lower Manhattan; 
Picture, in brief, the renowned Greenwich Village 
Where all conventions are thoroughly sat on, 
Where all the freaks and the Bolshevists dilig- 
Ently abstain from—but talk about—Labor; 
Where the chief business is loving your neighbor, 
Specially if that good neighbor should be 
Some other Villager’s husband or wife. 
“Let us be free!” 
That is the key- 
Note of the Village Bohemian life. 


HERE the scene’s laid. 
Now for the plot; 
Heroine, fresh from a home plutocratic, 
Richly arrayed 
(Clothes cost a pot); 
Hero—a Bolshevist person erratic. 


BRALEY 


Madeline Miller, the heroine’s label; 
Ivan Sejenski, the hero, had sable 
Locks that were flowing, 
Eyes that were glowing, 
Out of a pale and poetical mien, 
Over a collar not any too clean. 


‘O we proceed; from her huge limousine 
Madeline stepped 
To a restaurant kept 
Mainly for people like her, who were slumming 
Down in the district round Washington Square. 
Ivan was there, 
Noted her coming, 
Fell for her beauty the moment he spied her, 
Came to her table and sat down beside her. 
Madeline should have been shocked and indignant— 
Only she wasn’t. She’d come for adventure; 
Fate, so it seemed, in a manner benignant 
Brought her her wish. So, regardless of censure, 
Madeline listened 
To Ivan with vim. 
How her eyes glistened 
When dwelling on him! 
Ivan made love to her right off the bat. 
(He was a smooth and celeritous worker.) 


ADELINE hearkened to all of his chat 
Nothing he said, could, apparently, irk her; 
Babble of art, love and freedom as trinities, 
Talk of her soul and his soul as affinities, 
Mixed up with sex, 
Red revolutions, 
Changing to wrecks 
Old institutions. 
Madeline heard all these theories blunderful 
Didn't half get them, but thought Ivan wonderful. 
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Decoration 


ET’S skip a few 
L Days, till we view 
Ivan and Madeline, passionate two, 
Face crushed to face, 
Locked in embrace. 
Haven't you been there? The sadder for you! 
Ivan is talking, as one might expect, 
Right through this lovers’ communion, 
Painting the glory of those who select— 
Marriage? Oh, no, but “free union,” 
Chanting of blazing new pathways to freedom, 
Smashing conventions and trampling all fears; 
“As for the bourgeois,” he says, “we wc.t heed ’em; 
We'll join the tribe of the true pioneers. 
We will break lose from society’s lariat; 
Then we together can labor to burst 
Chains that are binding the great proletariat.” 
Madeline nodded, but still rather wary at 
Theories which were so wildly rehearsed, 
Answered: “I’m willing, but marry me first.” 


ELL, Ivan married her, 
And though her family 
Welcomed him clammily, 
Treating him largely as though he had buried her, 
Ivan, with collar and fingernails clean 
Rode with his wife in her huge limousine. 
That was his ruin as Red agitator 
For, as our hero rode, day after day, 
Round about town, this young plutocrat hater 
Found proletarians got in his way. 
Soon he would glare at ’em 
Haughtily, swear at ’em, 
Sniff with disdain at the commonplace crowd. 
He who once loathed 
Persons well-clothed 


of Fortune 


by ROBERT L. ESKRIDGE 


Found that his raiment ill fitted the proud 
Trappings of wealth that the limousine sported; 
So he went in for a wardrobe assorted: 

Frock coat and cutaway 
Garments that draped him 
Drove from his nut away 
Thoughts that once shaped him. 

Deep in his soul came a great cataclysm, 

For, when he’s wrapped in sartorial splendor 

Somehow or other a man’s bolshevism 
Loses the pep that it used to engender. 

Manicures, hair-cuts and garments so changed him 

That from his Villager friends they estranged him. 


These called him commonplace, bourgeois and sleek; 


So they disowned him and sought a new freak. 


HUS, bit by bit, also little by little, 
Ivan Sejenski grew portly and tame, 
Losing each vestige, scintilla and tittle 


Of the old pose which had once brought him fame. 


Now, holding wealth as a fine institution, 
Gosh! How he froths at the word revolution! 


Mora 


If:for the Bolshevist stuff you are keen 
Don’t wed a girl with a big limousine! 
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Back to 
Sanity 


THE wealthy Quaker Hill colony had been upset by 
the far-reaching consequences of a breach of the 
social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret Meredith. 
The lawyer Hicks cleared Margeret’s name at the 
expense of a girl named Mary Miller. Margaret’s 
husband, believing her innocent, was reconciled to 
her. So too, Julian’s wife Daisy forgave him. But 
the ball kept rolling and involved many innocent 
people in difficulties. And at last, at a party, gossip- 
ing Mrs. Hicks carried the truth to Margaret’s hus- 
band Bob—Julian’s one-time playmate and chum! 
Bob handed Julian a pistol: his suicide seemed the 
only solution of things. But at the last moment both 
men broke down. 


By COSMO 
HAMILTON 


NBROKEN by a single sound, the hush of night lay upon 

the earth. The cool light of the pale-faced moon spread a 
white coverlet over everything. The intermittent puffs of breeze 
which had kept the leaves awake had all died away. The world 
was asleep. 

But there was the flutter of light frocks in the summer-house 
in Julian Osborn’s garden, and the murmur of anxious voices. 
Under the charge of Frankie Munday, whose gift of shepherding 
had never been so sympathetically exercised, Nina Hopper, Mary 
Miller, Elsa Mahon and Eric Peterson were waiting for some- 
thing—they hardly knew what, and dreaded to think about it. 
They had brought Margaret and Daisy to the house and left 
them together, and then had gone out into the sleeping garden 
to stand by loyally for anything that they might be called upon 
to do in the supreme crisis of the Quaker Hill trouble. 

The three girls sat close, with light wraps over their bare 
shoulders. Mary Miller, in the middle, had retained her charac- 
teristic attitude of mental and physical courage. Her shoulders 
were squared and her chin high. Her short life had contained many 
equally serious episodes, and practice makes perfect. ‘The other 
girls, tired and frazzled by the excitement of the strange evening 
during which they had been called upon to play important parts, 
sagged like unwatered flowers. Eric Peterson, whose imagination 

&8 - 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT W.STEWART 


had been stirred and whose sense of drama let loose, sat 
by himself on the narrow seat of that rustic and uncom- 
fortable resting-place, with his elbows on his knees and his 
face between his hands. 

Eric was picturing the scene which he. knew must be 
taking place in Bob’s den, and throwing all his sympathy 
into the room in which poor Margaret was waiting with 
Daisy in a state of terror. From time to time he looked 
over his shoulder at the house a few hundred yards away 
and at the lights in the living-room which glinted through 
the young trees. It had been a bad evening, and he would 
have given a great deal if it might never have taken place. 
“Bob knows, Bob knows,” he kept repeating to himself, 
and with a shudder of pain tried to put himself into the 
shoes of both the men who had been called upon to face 
each other under those appalling circumstances. 

Like everyone else who lived on Quaker Hill, Eric knew 
the good story of the long and intimate friendship of Bob and 
Julian, and better than most, because his was the sensitive 
nature of a poet, in which there is a deep understanding of 
other men’s agony; he was almost as sorry for one as for the 
other. And his heart bled for the two young wives. The dilet- 
tante, the spoiled boy of civilization and wealth, who had tuned 
his ears only to the melody and let his eyes rest only on the 
beauty of life, Eric had come up against one of its tragedies. 
And it hurt. 

As for Frankie Munday of the white hair and the empty 
heart and the kind hand, she, as was her habit in time of trou 
ble, was on her feet, alert and electric, her brain completely under 
control and her thoughts working toward sane and common-sense 
plans for the aid of the suffering of her friends. Shimmering 1 
her silver frock with its glinting sequins, she paced noiselessly 
up and down on the soft turf, keenly alive to the blow which had 
fallen upon Bob’s unsuspecting head in spite of all her attempts 
to ward it off. She had sent Gilbert Carlton over to Bob’s hoa 
not to spy but to hold himself in readiness in sound of it, shoul 
it seem to him that he could be of use. F 
At first, while Frankie waited, it was with keyed-up nerves a 
rapid pulse. The angel of death seemed to be hovering ove 
Quaker Hill, and the beating of his wings filled her with appre: 
hension. She had recognized the sound. But after a time, hearim 


Sak 





Daisy sat in a deep armchair, with Margaret on the 
floor at her feet. They had cried themselves out of tears. 
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it no longer, she gathered the peace and the magic of that ex- 
quisite night into her soul and was lifted out of her immediate 
anxiety. It came to her, as it comes to us all sometimes when 
the earth is flooded with moonlight and the sky all aflame with the 
candles of heaven, that the tragedies of God’s children are noth- 
ing but a part of the test of living, the heartbreaks that belong 
to what is only a period of apprenticeship for the next test on a 
higher plane, itself but the second stepping-stone, perhaps, to the 
true life at the feet of the Great Father. 

And presently, her soul exalted and receptive to the psychic 
influences with which the air is filled but which we are so 
seldom in tune to catch, it came to Frankie more strongly 
and with greater comfort than ever before, that the man 
whom she herself had lost was not dead, but was numbered 
among the survivors of death, that his spirit was in closer 
touch with her than he had ever been able to bring it—and 
that his everlastingly beloved voice was whispering the words 
of charity and forgiveness in her ear that she might presently 
speak to poor old Bob if he 
emerged from the blackness of 
disillusion in a state of anger 
and despair. And she drew up 
short and clasped her hands to- 
gether, with her face sweetened 
and childlike, and won, because 
of her faith and kindness, a brief 
permission to see beyond the lit- 
tle gulf that divides life from 
renewed life; and joy blossomed 
in her heart 

Gilbert touched her on the 
arm. The others crowded around 
to hear what he had to say. “I 
saw Julian go into Bob’s room,” 
he said, “and stand for a long 
time with his back to the door. 
Then I saw Bob get up and put 
something on the table. The 
blinds were up, and the room 
well lighted, and I stood among 
the trees as you told me to do, 
and waited. Somehow I didn’t 
think that Julian was meant ever 
to come out of that house again 
on his feet. After a time some- 
thing was flung by Bob out of 
the window, and as it lay on the 
lawn with the moonlight on it, 
I could see that it was a revol- 
ver. It was easier to wait, after 
that. At last I saw Bob totter on his feet.” 
forward, and he and Julian stood nee 
clasped in each other’s arms like boys. And finally 
all the lights except one were turned out, and Bob 
and Julian came into the garden arm in arm, head- 
ing for this house. I slipped away and came here 
by the short-cut. That’s all I have to report.” He 
cleared his throat and ran his hand over his close- 
cropped hair. 

* Tears sparkled on Frankie’s eyelashes, and a little 

smile illumined her face. “We may all go home,” 

she said. “We have nothing 

more to do except to thank God 

for the triumph of sanity. Don’t 

let’s omit to do that thing, any 

of us. Nina, you and I will go 

on ahead and make plans for a 

descent on Wilbur Hicks. Qua- 

ker Hill wont wholly recover 

from its series of shocks until his deplorable wife is pushed out, 
neck and crop. That’s the next job. Good night, boys and girls.” 

She waved her hand to the engaged couples, and ran it through 
the cool slim arm of the girl whose husband was probably stalk- 
ing impatiently from room to room and playing Sister Anne at the 
window which overlooked the drive. He was a high-strung per- 
son, for a lawyer, and became extremely: jangled at anything that 
disturbed the routine of his tidy and well-regulated life. It 
seemed to him, too, that his wife need not have taken so active 
a part in what with characteristic pedanticism he called the “mat- 
rimonial cataclysm” of the Merediths and the Osborns. He had 
been, it must be confessed, more than a little confused and irri- 


“T saw 

Julian go 

into Bob’s 
room,” he said. “J 
didn’t think that 
Julian was meant 
ever to come out 
of that house again 


tated at the sudden disappearance of Nina and her friends from 
the ballroom, and it did him no good to be perfectly certain that 
on her return to their mutual roof he would be obliged to stifle his 
questions while he unhooked her frock, got her something to eat 
and drink—and was put off with, “Not tonight, I’m too tireq” 
when finally he attempted to improve the occasion with a few 
pedantic reproaches. He might be and was an assertive and up. 
squashable counsel when he stood before a judge. When he stood 
before the imperturbable Nina, he became, almost at once, a 
toleration, an accepted fact, a creature to fetch and carry and 
obey instructions. It made him a more assertive 
aia lawyer—that was certain; he had to take it out on 
some one. And it fell in entirely with his long. 
established and ingrained views of happy mar. 
ried existence. So he had no 

real grievance, 

Gilbert and Elsa followed, 
having said good night to Eric 
and Mary Miller, who seemed 
to be in no great hurry to leave 
the summer-house, and for a 
while neither spoke. They held 
hands, and breathed in the per- 
fumed air and walked with a 
sense of ease, like people who 
had been relieved of a heavy 
weight. Marriage lay before 
them, an Elysium unentered, an 
adventure untried; and in the 
good confidence of lovers, with- 
out which it was a state at which 
they might balk, they did not 
permit the proof of difficulty 
that had been brought before 
them to dampen their ardor. To 
Elsa, Gilbert had nothing in him 
of Julian; and to Gilbert. Elsa 
was a very different girl from 
Margaret—and that, however 
great a temptation is afforded to 
fate, was as it should be. 

Presently Elsa spoke. “Oh, 

Gilbert!” she whispered. 

“What is it, darling?” 

“Tt wont be long now, will it?” 

“No, not long, thank God.” 

She snuggled up to his arm, a little 
thing against his six-feet-one. “I’ve de- 
cided to have the walls of the living- 
room painted green—lettuce-color. And 
to have your den papered in light brown, 
like putty. It shows up bookshelves 
so well, and the sort of man pictures 

that are going to hang there. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Gilbert smiled a little. The house that he was 
to earn and build was a mere speck on the hori- 
zon. ‘What you say goes,” he said. 

“And we wont have a dining-room. 

It’s a waste of good space in a small 

house, only used for meals. We'l 

throw it into the main room and have 

a gate-legged table in a corner. That's 

the best way, I think. Don’t you?” 

And Gilbert didn’t laugh, being 

both in love and wise. But it came 

to him vaguely that there was the 

inevitable time ahead when this 

young thing would follow the exam- 

ple of her kind and see to it that she had not only a dining-room, 

but a pompous dining-room, with glass doors, furnished stiffly 

with near-antiques and oldish silver and expensive lace and an ex- 

pensive painting or two glooming down from the walls. And he 

would work for them all, eagerly enough, and go prematurely gray 
in the attempt, like other men. She was worth it. 

Arrived at the Castle, the towers of which loomed picturesquely 
against the sky, he wound with her up the innumerable brick 
steps, past urns and Dryads, to the iron-studded doors which gave 
the romantic Irishman so many thrills of pride; and here he held 
her tight in his arms and kissed her lips and hair and waited for 
a moment, alone, to heave a sigh and renew his determination 
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a sigh and renew his determination to 
get down to work to the making of 
that house whose rooms should be any 
old color, so long as she lived in them. 

And in much the same manner and 
with many of the same thoughts and 
words, young Eric saw Mary Miller back 
to the cow-barn which she had converted 
into a studio and in which she had her 
fight to keep the wolves from the door, 
and go the way of most resistance. 

“Through the dim halls of night,” said 
Eric, falling back on Whitman, “to the 
sugar-boxes and the drawing-boards.” He 
caught hold of her and held up her face. 
“But not much longer, not for many 
more weeks. And then—what?” 

“Tell me,” said Mary. 

Eric drew in such a long breath that 
his studs almost leaped from his shirt. 
“Well, I’ve got a growing belief that I 
shall soon be ruining my trousers on one 
of those tilting chairs in Father’s office. 
I feel in my bones that you are willing 
for me to become a commuter. Own up 
and be honest. All right? Fine! It’s 
the age of revolutions, but even away 
down in the narrow purlieus of Whitehall 
Street a man may retain his soul and see 
a peep of the sky at the top of the gully.” 

“Darling,” said Mary Miller. 

“For you and for love,” said Eric, and 
he kissed her with new tenderness. 

And presently, turning back for the 
hundredth time to watch the light in her 
studio, the boy stopped short in the mid- 
dle of his father’s acres, halfway between 
the stunted barn and the opulent man- 
sion, the moonlight, almost as sharp as 
that of the sun, glorifying both and 
spreading over everything a thin layer of 
snow. And he squared his shoulders and 
clenched his fists and flung back his head. 
“Tl show you!” he cried aloud. “T'll 
show you all—the lot of you! In the old 
man’s footsteps; that’s the way she wants 
me to go, and I will—I will.” 


OB and Julian went the long way 

round. 

There were no gleaming windows in 
the houses they passed, and the road rang 
only with their own footsteps. They said 
very little—something about the weather 
and golf and next summer’s holidays; but 
they went arm in arm. To Julian that 
midnight walk was accompanied by the 
sensations of a man who sees old familiar 
objects and landmarks again after hav- 
ing been given his passport to eternity. 
Everything was touched with a greater 
beauty, and a sense of being more keenly 
alive. He told himself with amazement 
that nothing was altered since he had 
driven that night to Bob’s house. 

To Bob, on the contrary, there wasn’t 
a tree or a hedge or a rock that looked 
the same. He had been through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow, and the light of the 
moon made him blink. 

They went around the veranda to the 
room that was lighted and saw the two 
girls waiting together. With drooping 
head Daisy sat in a deep armchair, with 
Margaret on the floor at her feet. They 
had cried themselves out of tears. 

The sight of the woman who had cap- 
tured his love and retained it even after 
the earthquake caused by the knowledge 
of her unfaithfulness, turned Bob’s face 
white. Her attitude of despair as she sat 


with her head in the lap of her friend was 
like a clarion-call to his chivalry. He had 
forgiven Julian, who was his friend. How 
much more tender he must be with Mar- 
garet, who was his wife! With a supreme 
effort of will and an absolute determina- 
tion to appear as though he had come 
through the evening without shell-shock, 
he went in. “Well,” he said, “here we 
are, at last.” It was so pathetic an en- 
deavor to be ordinary, that it made Ju- 
lian choke. 

Margaret struggled to her feet at the 
sound of his voice and looked at him in 
amazement. She was almost shocked that 
he should take so lightly the truth that 
she had worked so hard to hide. And 
Daisy got up too, with something of the 
same feeling; but she, with a swift exam- 
ination of Julian’s face, saw at once that 
this queer cheerfulness was subterfuge. 
Bob was not going to let Margaret suffer 
any more. 

“We've kept you up very late,” he went 
on. “You're tired, and so is Daisy. Good 
night, old man. Good night, my dear.” 
And he took Margaret’s hand and led 
her out to the veranda, across the lawn 
and away. It was quickly done and 
bravely done, all dramatics scrupulous- 
ly avoided. And when they were out 
of sight, Daisy crept up to Julian and 
stood in front of him. “What does this 
mean?” she asked. 

“Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,” he said. “I’m let off, Daisy. 
You’ve got me back. Oh, my God, what 
can I do for you and that man?” 

She went into his arms and felt his 
tears drop hotly on her face. She would 
like to have cried out: “Oh, Julian, Julian, 
let’s begin again! Don’t let’s go on any 
longer with an empty house. It’s big 
enough for children, and we are young, 
and there’s time to live it down.” 
But she held him tight instead, and 
let him off too. Somehow Julian was 
one of the men who was always let 
off. But under his tears, which she 
had never felt before, she thought she 
saw his passage out of vanity and shal- 
lowness into humbleness and sincerity. 

Bob and Margaret followed the path 
just taken by Gilbert and Elsa and by 
Eric and Mary Miller—the short-cut 
across the long grass and over the bridge 
above the chattering stream and through 
the little wood of middle-aged trees and 
so to the angle of the road from which 
they could see their house on its solid 
foundation of rocks. The light in the 
den was like a beacon to sea-tossed mari- 
ners. 


TT door was open, and still without a 
word Bob drew Margaret in and 
turned on the light. The Teddy bear on 
the oak chest was patiently guarding the 
silver scarf. 

“You must be hungry,” said Bob. “I 
am too. Wait in the dining-room and I'll 
go forage.” 

When he disappeared through the swing 
door into the kitchen, Margaret went into 
thé dining-room and lighted some candles. 
How soon would he do something or say 
something to let her know what he was 
thinking? It was agony to wait. She 
would rather be struck than left in sus- 


pense. 
He brought in fruit and crackers and 


ginger ale and went back, whistling, joy 
knives and glasses and the thing to open 
the bottles with, which invariably hic jt. 
self in strange places. Under the anxioys 
endeavor to be normal he allowed his im. 
agination no play. He wanted most ip. 
tensely to spare Margaret from any 
further emotion. But he knew very little 
about women. 

“A good day for golf,” he said. “Noth- 
ing like a fine Sunday. Lunch at the 
Club, wont you? Otherwise I shal! see 
nothing of you till the evening.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. 

“I’m in a foursome with Julian, Gilbert 
and young Eric. The last time we played,” 
—he stopped short and put his han’ up 
to his head,—“I mean, in the match this 
afternoon, we halved on the eighteenth.” 
It seemed like an episode in a former life. 

“He’s coming to it now,” she thought, 
apprehensively. 

But he opened the box of crackers and 
put it in front of her. His hand was un- 
steady and his eyes at the back of his 
head, and his thick hair almost as unruly 
as it used to be in those old good days 
when he and Julian had listened to the 
wash of the sea and dreamed dreams. 
Into none of them, then or later, had 
even the faintest shadow of this trouble 
hung for an instant. 

“T heard tonight that there are to be 
two weddings in the middle of next 
month,” he said. “There wont be many 
bachelors in Quaker Hill soon. Good 
chaps, Gilbert and Eric. I wish them 
luck.” 

“Now, now!” she thought. 

But he went off deliberately at another 
tangent, little knowing that his blunder- 
ing, simple attempts to spare Margaret’s 
feelings were putting her on the rack. 
And for twenty minutes he kept up a 
strained and painful monologue on a dozen 
trivial subjects. finally putting everything 
back into the kitchen before turning off 
the lights and locking the door and going 
upstairs. And then he turned off and 
went into his den, with a grotesque at- 
tempt at song. It was all terribly clumsy 
—one of those mistaken efforts that are 
meant for the best but which only suc- 
ceed in achieving the worst. 


NCE in the room in which so recently 

he had gone down into hell, he drew 
up short and asked himself what he was to 
do and say, because he had caught some- 
thing in Margaret’s eyes that stirred the 
very vitals of his sympathy. Love had 
decided which of the crossroads he was 
to take, but it came to him then, letting 
his imagination go, that if he and Mar- 
garet were to enter it successfully, they 
must stand together over the grave of a 
trouble buried deep into the earth and lay 
on the stone of it a wreath of forgive- 
ness, And so, immediately, he went out 
again, called Margaret and tiptoed with 
her to the side of the little bed in which 
Bob Junior lay with the flush of sleep 
on his cheeks. 

And then what he had come to say, he 
couldn’t say, because all the tears in his 
heart flooded his words. But he turned 
and took the mother of his boy into his 
arms and held her there in a silence in- 
finitely more eloquent than speech. And 
the spirits of those who loved them both 
smiled and touched their heads. 
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Ask her to get Campbell’s 


It will mean that you will have good beans 
every time—thoroughly cooked, deliciously 
flavored, easily digested. It is so easy to get 
Campbell's (grocers have them throughout the 
United States and Canada) that there is no reason 
why anyone should ever be disappointed in the 
beans that come on the table. Have Campbell's 
regularly. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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A GOOD FLORIDA 
({7c) LUNCHEON 


Along about Christmas time a little 


town in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, | 


and the Clubwomen were able to give 
the 500 persons in attendance a splendid 
Noon-luncheon, according to press reports 
—for 17 cents per plate. Most of the 
articles appearing on the Menu were 
home-grown. 

The High-Cost-of-Living today is bear- 
ing down most heavily on salaried folks 
—office managers, clerks, professional 
men, and others of that class. Accord- 
ing to Bradstreet’s, living costs stood last 
December at 131 per cent above pre-war 
level. Profiteering, extravagance and in- 
flation of the currency all have their effect, 
but the real, fundamental, underlying 
eause of our troubles is UNDER-PRO- 
DUCTION, 

Florida growers, however, need worry 
but little about their own living costs, 
when you consider the big prices they 
receive for luxuries shipped north in mid- 
winter. The Christmas strawberries 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as 
high as $1.46 per quart, after shipping 
and selling expenses were paid. In De- 
cember Green String Beans brought close 
to $6.00 per hamper in New York. To- 
matoes shipped to Northern markets 
brought $2.75 to $4.00 per crate, and 
Peppers $3.25. 

The Leesburg Commercial states: “We visited 
a twelve-acre farm Saturday——ten acres in fruit 
and the crop sold on the trees this season for 
$10,000 _ cash. Cost of production was 
$1,100, leaving $8,900 for interest on the 
investment——nearly 18 per cent on a value of 
$5.000 per acre.” 

These are not “Pipe Dreams” ; they are Florida 
Facts. Grove land that is at present in an un- 
cultivated state will not last forever in Florida 
—-note the lesson of California. I own and am 
offering for sale in Orange County some of the 
finest orange and trucking lands in the state. 

Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as high 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. 
We have copies of their signed testimonial let- 
ters in our book. Many of these truck gardeners 
are Northern men and they know our summer 
climate is cool and more pleasant than in North- 
ern states. 

Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its simplest 
terms. All you need is a moderate amount of 
capital and a little knowledge of farming. We 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair and 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE COST PLAN. 
Send for our Big Free Book—-TWENTY ACRES 
AND PLENTY. It tells all about our dollar-an- 
acre monthly payments, sick and out of work 
clauses and other attractive features. Address 
Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. 2, Orlando, Florida. 


(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and principal owner of 
the Produce Reporter Company, Chicago, publishers of the 
Blue Book,” which is to the Fruit and Produce Trade what 
Dun’s and Bradstreet are in other commercial fields.) 


‘The Business Life 
of 
Edna Sheldon” 
By Helen J. Ferris 


A NOVEL of a unique sort— 
true to modern conditions 
and accurately reflecting the 
thoughts of today’s employed 
girls. It will begin soon in 
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The Opinions of R Micre. Man 


By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 





GLIMPSING THE ROLL TOP 








HAVE YOU SEEN RUTH? | 
—_ 





ODAY I toured a great metropolitan 

store. 

Everybody was there. 

But I mentally side-stepped the ladies 
in furs and gentlemen in wool throughout 
and gave a quiet hour to watching the 
women and girls employed in that store 
who were giving of their every ounce of 
physical strength to aid the public in 
giving and getting gifts. It was a holiday 
crowd prior to Christmas. 

A question arose in my mind and 
would not down. No amount of urging 
upon the part of a masculine will would 
avail. I said to myself that my ques- 
tion was that of a moralist—or at best a 
dreamer. I made myself think that it 
was very foolish for such questions to 
break in upon a very contented day. But 
the question arose before my eyes at 
every turn as I watched slim, young 
fingers select a quality petticoat for a 
gentleman who always gave “practical 
presents,” or wistful eyes plead for a 
moment of time before a scolding should 
descend; or a soft voice explain the tex- 
ture, or price-mark, or brand. 

Here is the question: 

How many of these girls will ever pre- 
side at the roll-top desk in the office? 

As I questioned without answer, a little 
cash-girl tiptoed into the handsome office 
situated at the corner of the second floor. 
I could see her respect. I noted her 
eyes that appeared awed by the simple 
duty of addressing a manager. Then I 
came nearer the office itself, and saw 
the fine figure of a well-dressed woman 
who sat and directed and outlined policies 
and settled disputes. 

Will there be changes in that store in 
ten years? Yes. And in the story of the 
lives of the hundreds of women and girls 
I saw. 

Who will reach the swivel-chair and 
the roll-top desk? Well, being a mere 
man I do not know, but I saw hints. 

The woman who held the executive 
position was neat—remarkably  well- 
groomed. One would judge it was a 
habit. Too, she apparently saw every- 
thing—almost before it happened. She 
was alertness personified. She did not 
get ruffled, though just how she kept her 
temper was a puzzle to one less gifted. I 
watched her bring harmony into a dozen 
confusing cases. She was resourceful to 
a degree that awed the inexperienced. 
She met situations with unexpected bits 
of method. And above all she used sys- 
tem. 

So I surveyed the girls again. 

The question was answered; it seemed 
woefully simple now. The place at the 
desk would come to that girl who was 
neat, alert, patient, versatile, and system- 
atic. Around me were girls without the 
hint of a life aim or even a daily program. 

But I am so glad I saw “Annie”—they 
all called her that. In ten years I am 
going back to see how she looks within 
that swivel-chair. For she will be there or 
in one equally as good. How do I know? 

I saw her on her way today! 


No so long ago I was the guest of a 
great manufacturer in the State of 
New York. He and his partner showed 
me their plant. My friend’s comments 
interested me most of all. 

“That girl has speed—watch those 
fingers fly at that piece-work!” or “Did 
you see the red-haired girl at that cut- 
ting-table? She makes a lot of money 
because she sees everything,” or “There 
is a girl who has been with us ten years 
and grows more useful every year.” 

But finally in the executive division of 
the plant, after a very profitable hour for 
me, he called over a fine-faced young 
lady. “Want you to meet Ruth Jones.” 

We met, and her intelligent face told 
me a number of things. After she had 
passed back to her desk, he said: “That 
young woman may some day own this 
plant or one as big.”” My eyes must have 
conveyed my question, for he went on: 
“That funny thing men are always writ- 
ing and talking about — personality. 
Listen to me—not a man has ever been 
the least rude to her, though she is 
habitually cordial. Not such a looker 
either, is she? But the boys respect her 
and some of them envy her. I find my- 
self talking over with her our very trade 
secrets. She does not ask it—perhaps I 
bore her. But instinctively I do it.” 

The partner came up and said: “Well, 
what do you think of us? We are a bit 
cocky ourselves. See the pattern depart- 
ment? See the finishing department and 
the shipping-clerks at work? And I for- 
got to ask—did you meet Ruth Jones?” 

I left that factory wondering about 
this great person—Ruth Jones. I think 
I have it straight at last. 

Ruth Jones means to me an unassum- 
ing feminine person upon whom great 
cares are thrust as by instinct. She talked 
very little, but I saw a half-dozen come to 
her for direction. 

You see, Ruth Jones 
against her will, no doubt. 
slatterns. 

The firm members would have deemed 
me ill-treated, had I been denied the 
privilege of seeing her. And in the years 
that came and went, Ruth Jones had never 
once been either a red-haired girl or a 
girl of great speed. . She had preserved 
her name. “Ruth Jones” stood for certain 
things around that great plant. 

And I am just foolish enough to say 
that I may, you may, cultivate that 
sacred stuff—personality. Whether it 
was born in Ruth Jones or not, I do 
not know. But I know that poise was 
a large element in her make-up, and | 
know that poise is merely control of all of 
one’s power. 

The so-called “flighty” are doomed to 
obscurity; the impatient misplace their 
nervous force; the frivolous have only 
“missed their life’s true aim.” The 
world’s work must be performed by men 
and women who act so wisely that the 
question is most natural—“Have you seen 

Ruth Jones?” 


advertised—- 
So do the 
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RESINOL SOAP is often found among 
the toilet requisites of such a woman, because it 
refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency tooiliness, roughness, blotches, chapping 
and other blemishes. Try it today not only for 
your complexion but for your bath. 


These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail has had attention—par- 
ticularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease'in the witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sun-light of 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


ESINOL 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 
cannot be excelled for the man 
with a tender skin. 


At all drug stores and toilet goods counters. 
Trial cake free. 
Dept. 7-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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the hundreds, I saw the 
clay cases they had left; 
and at last I made them 
understand that there was 
an It upon a bed in a 
hotel in St. Louis. At 
this they smiled and shook their heads. 
“That is not the same,” they made me 
understand. “Battle is different. That 
is why war should not be. We come out 
so unexpectedly that we cannot at first 
get away quickly enough.. We must linger 
and linger until we are entirely free.” 


CAME back to my husband’s side 

with the shades of the lads who had 
gone on, as rapidly and as easily as I had 
made the first journey. 

He was still at the rough table, and 
his head was still laid upon his arms. 
With his breath coming in convulsive 
gasps and his hands opening and closing 
spasmodically, he moaned a little now 
and then. At once I understood his 
danger. I understood that if he did not 
finish the plans upon which he was at 
work, with General K— and all the other 
officers ill, much of the American Army’s 
advantage might be lost. I reached out 
with my hand and tried to stroke his hot 
forehead. Of course he did not feel my 
touch. I did not feel it myself. 

“Damn the war,” he said. “Damn the 
war! Where is Mary?” 

Upon the table lay a pocketknife. I 
want you particularly to remember this 
part of my adventure, because it is, after 
all, nearly the best proof of the truth of 
my story. That knife has upon its 
handle, set into the wood, the photograph 
of a very beautiful French girl. In former 
days, I am obliged to confess, anything 
like that in the possession of my husband 
would have made me very unhappy. 
While I have always known that he was 
my first sweetheart, I have only hoped 
that I was his. Of course it was enough 
that we were married and have always 
been happy, but at the same time I have 
wondered now and then. 

But when one passes out, there is no 
thought of anything like that. You see, 
all reasons become plain. I knew that the 
knife belonged to the girl herself, and 
that she had given it to her pére, who 
was killed in action. A private gave it to 
my husband, who gave it back to the 
girl before he came home. Although she 
wished him to keep it, he would not, be- 
cause he fancied that I would worry 
about it. 

This may seem out of place here. I 
would not mention it but for the fact 
that it was part of my visit that night 
in the church where my husband was 
quartered. As I looked at the knife, all 
the shades of the lads who had passed 
out came again. They urged me on to 
John’s aid. 

“Where is Mary?” he asked again. 

With all my strength I tried to say: 
“Here, dear, here!” But I could not. Un- 
daunted, I did exactly what I had seen 
Thora do in the St. Louis hotel room. 
I came very close and tried to shout in 
his ear: “You must work, John! You 
must go on with the plans!” 

Do you know what he did? He smiled. 
Then his hands relaxed from their cruel 
tenseness, and he went to sleep, there in 
the half-lighted room, with the shadows 


The Adventure of a Soul 


(Continued from page 11) 


creeping around him, and a _ wood-fire 
blazing away in the small stove that only 
half warmed the place. The orderly 
arose and came where John was. He 
looked long. 

“Better, thank God!’ he muttered. 
“It must be the turn of the disease. I've 
sure been some worried.” 

For the first time I saw a cot in one 
corner. On it lay a boy whom we had 
known since he was in knickerbeckers— 
Lieutenant H—. His face was pale, but 
he looked happily out from under his 
blankets. 

“Is he better?” he asked in a voice 
that was little more than a whisper. 

The orderly went over to the side of 
the cot. “I know him, Lieutenant,” he 
said. “Let him sleep a couple of hours, 
and there isn’t anything on earth can stop 
him. Any other man would have been in 
bed a week ago.” 

The boy nodded. “That's so,” he re- 
plied. ‘We'll never tell how we’ve stood 
this thing out and defied the quarantine. 
Wait until the old man gets his bearings 
so he can go back to headquarters. It 
was luck, after all, that brought him here 
to find that boche quartered as snug as a 
bug in a rug. wearing our uniform, issu- 
ing orders to our men and getting ready 
to open up a way for half the German 
army to pour through our lines.” 

“It’s the isolation of the place,” re- 
plied the orderly. “Even if it was a 
boche, it was damn’ clever. You ought 
to have seen him salute the Colonel! 
Snappy isn’t the word. He was super- 
snappy. and he never winced. The old 
man was the only one that even thought 
of suspecting him. Do you know what 
his reason was? ‘Too perfect,’ that’s 
what he said.” 

They both laughed at the memory. 
Just what the event was, my husband’s 
brief letter in corroboration of my story 
will explain. 


OHN slept for a long time, I think. Of 

course, I do not know about it. The 
shadowy boys in khaki all went away, 
and left only us four in the rough room. 
After a while the Lieutenant closed his 
eyes, and he tog slept. There was no 
evidence of weariness on the part of the 
orderly. He resumed his place beside the 
telephone and sat listening for its signal 
until the dawn broke. Most of the time, 
I had been trying to stroke my husband’s 
white hair, wondering why he could not 
know that I was there. 

The orderly said it was six o’clock when 
John stirred and drew a long breath. At 
almost the same moment the telephone 
rang. John heard it and sat upright. At 
this time I could see his face quite dis- 
tinctly. He was very pale and wan-look- 
ing, but he seemed filled with courage. 

“Intelligence reports gas-attack sched- 
uled for seven,” reported the orderly at 
the telephone. “Jenkins has been in their 
lines again. An Irishman named Doyle 
was not an Irishman at all. He was a 
spy. Instead of clearing out of here, he 
thinks we got reinforcements.” He waited 





for John to speak. The 
Lieutenant from his cot 
looked at both of them 
wonderingly. John turned 
to him. 

“Can you travel?” he 
asked. The lad said he could. The con- 
versation that ensued was brief. The or- 
derly made some coffee, and they entered 
a battered automobile, the Lieutenant 
walking upheld by my husband and the 
orderly. Now there was a very strange 
happening. They said a shell burst near 
the car. I did not see it or hear it. For 
me the explosion had no existence. 

My husband, the Lieutenant and | 
were in the back seat of the car. The 
orderly drove, and never have I known 
such a wild ride. For mile after mile the 
car careened from one side to the other 
to avoid shell-holes. Hundreds of the 
khaki-clad boys who had passed out went 
with us. By this time I could see them 
clearly, and they smiled at me as they 
had the night before and seemed to agree 
that mine had been the right purpose. 
Curiously enough, my husband seemed 
unconsciously to feel their presence, but 
he could not really see them. With each 
succeeding moment he grew stronger and 
became quite his old self. That I had 
been permitted to help him was not at 
that time the least satisfaction to me. 
While the shells were bursting all around 
the car, the three of them talked uncon- 
cernedly. For this no credit should be 
given to my presence. My husband was 
always that way; and youth, after its first 
shock of fear, is prone to a fine careless- 
ness in face of extreme danger. 

At a ruined village -he left his car and 
stood watching the flight of some great 
birds. 

“Vultures,” he said. “More 
have ever seen in one flock!” 


than I 


At that moment it was given to me to 
come into closer relationship with him 
than at any time yet. Some thread that 
held me to the bit of clay that reclined 
upon the bed in St. Louis drew me into 
the swirling scarlet vortex that had well- 
nigh sucked in the life of the world 
Full realization of the sinister mean- 
ing the lazily moving birds had for 
him came to me. For an instant there 
was intense suffering, where, why, I do 
not know. It was as if I were held with 
ball and chain, with even my thoughts 
fettered so that there was no way out 
but fighting and fighting and fighting! 
The village we entered was a_ barri- 
caded camp. All the newer and more 
awful instruments of war were there. On 
the right were the hangars, long, low sheds 
from whose front doors a half-dozen ma- 
chines were being wheeled out. One after 
another they took flight into the blue 
sky. A moment later they were winging 
their way alongside the great birds and 
were soon out of sight. In front, not 
far down the road, a battery of artillery 
clattered off toward some unseen objec- 
tive. Hundreds of men were there, many 
of them within the dugouts. Shells 
whined harmlessly overhead. Evidently 
the enemy had not established the range 
at all, for no one seemed particularly in- 
terested in the droning things. My hus- 
band went into one of the dugouts. The 
next instant a shell exploded where a 
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How to keep your silk 
underwear and stockings 


of satin and lacy sheerness — you couldn’t 
bear not to have the darling silk things. 
And yet the extravagant way they wore out 
used positively to scare you. Once you even 
considered going back to the humble, horrible 
“other kind!’ 
Then it was that Marie—three-quarters angel that 
she is—-showed you how to make your silk things 
live and live, with the wonderful Lux suds. 


Ss crépe de Chine nightgowns, chemises 


Perspiration ruins silks 


Every minute that your silk underwear used to 
spend in the hamper was making its precious lite that 
much shorter, The expensive silk stockings that you 
calmly allowed to lie for days after they were worn, 
were being rotted away with perspiration 
acids. And then you wondered how 


they fell apart so soon!—-why your underthings 
didn’t last longer ! 
Wash them after every wearing 
Every night now, Marie whisks up a bowlful or 
Lux suds—adds cool water till it’s lukewarm, swishes 
the silk things around in the lather, dips them 
up and down, squeezes the suds through. Never 
a rub or a bit of hard cake soap to injure a single 
delicate thread. 
In half an hour they’re tucked safely away in the 
drawer, fresh and whole for the next wearing. 
Your sheerest silk stockings, daintiest camisoles, 
frilliest petticoats can be trusted to these gentle suds. 
Anything that pure water alone won’t hurt, can be 
washed with Lux. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
partment store has Lux—Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Select the Right School 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Red Book Magazine 
Will give full information about 
the best schools and colleges 
Check from the lists below the kind of 


Institution inwhich youare interested 





some Scheal ¢ 7-15 yeom) 
ys ages years 
College 


.. Drafting 
on og 
ilocution tory and Dramatic Art 
aon School 
... airls’ Boarding School 
_, aitls’ Day School 
3irls” School (7-15 years) 
> Training 


“Medical School 
Military Academy 


Physical Education School 
-Medical School 
ool for Stammerers 
Pharmacy 
Summer Camp— Boys 
Summer Camp —Gitls 
.. «+. Lechnical School 
Telegraph School 
For satisfactory information, the 
questions must be answ ered in 


Location Preferred.. els.os Be 

State approximately amount you otal 
to pay per year 

OPE ee 

Previous education................. 

Give exactage...... .... This is important 

When will pupil enter school 


* /; ng 


J understand that no charge is made for infor- 

mation regarding schools, but that I am to notify 

you of "the school chosen immediately after 
arrange:nents are completed. 


SS ee ee 


Address. 


“Mail t to \dieiatieand ena 
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} stamped with a beautiful 
design, in Ivory-white or 

| Flesh—at cost price—ready 
| to make up and embroider, 
including the necessary em- 
broidery silks—to again 
acquaint you with the gen- 
uine old-fashioned, heavy, 
all-silk Crepe - de - Chine 
L’ORIGINAL. 


Ry ae 
LORIG INAL 


siete Set th ich ee ee 
rments you again 
waists, . infants’ wear, 
By selling dxectly to you from oar mill, we cut out all middle- 
me fa thus eaying, you a oo met, 
the ame wy ar wien nce to Arc, 
us $1.00 money order and we will send you by 
Pires Po Prepaid and Insured, the stamped boudoir 
pattern and embroidery silks. If you wish to purchase 
Crene-de-Chine L’ORIGINAL, bat ae are - interested 
in a boudoir cap, write for sample of ou wish. 


The International “set Inc. 
Dept. 3E, 23 East 26th Street, N. Y. C. 








| group of men had been. I heard the 
| crash. I saw the blood, saw them piteous- 
| ly writhing there in sunlight; heard the 
| few groans that were soon stifled in dull 
| patience. I too writhed; I too 
| moaned 

Then Thora called me again; gone were 
the fields of France. Gone the mangled 
men, the lazy vultures and the agony of 
blind struggle. The It still lay upon the 
bed. Softly the prettiest of the nurses 
entered the room. She drew near to the 
bedside and spoke gently. 

“Tt is no use, Miss Johnson,” she said. 
“You had better let us call the under- 
| taker. She has been gone for hours.” 

Thora no longer cried. She raised her 
head from the bed, and there was a great 
light in her eyes. 

“Nurse,” she fairly screamed. Already 
I was slipping, slipping into my It. “Look! 
There is a little color in her lips. Don’t 
tell me it is imagination. I know it is 
not! She is coming back again.” The 
nurse thrust a thermometer into my 
mouth. Right at that moment I felt 
strongly that it was my mouth and that 
I had a right to it again. Thora seized 
one of my passive hands. 

“She is growing warmer,” she said. 
| “That was why I would not give up. I 
| know that life does not go out so. I was 

determined that she should come back— 
| for him. Don’t you see that she should 
| come back for the Colonel? He loves 





her so much. He wants her—more than 
ever now, I know.” 

Very easily, exactly as I had each time 
before, I slipped into the It—very nat- 
urally and happily, although for some 
time I was conscious of a strange sense 
of incumbrance and heaviness whenever 
I tried to move even a finger This 
manuscript is too long already, or I would 
tell you how steadily, day by day, I 
gained strength. Of my strange adventures 
I said not a word for a long time. Then 
one day I told Thora the tale. She was 
not startled or unbelieving. 

“I felt sure that was it,” she said. “We 
women of the North know that such 
things happen.” 

Since then we have had many talks 
concerning the marvels of life here and 
hereafter. I think she is just a little en- 
vious that I, who have no drop of North- 
land blood in my veins, should have been 
permitted to adventure so wondrously. 

The bond which held me to earth was 
my love for my husband. When he heard 
my story, he was amazed. All my de- 
scriptions were accurate, and as I have 
never crossed the ocean, there was no 
way for me to know anything about the 
places. His letter, which is sent with 
this manuscript, verifies my statements 
No one, I trust, will doubt my motives 
in writing my adventures. My whole 
purpose is to be of comfort to those who 
mourn for the passing of their loved ones. 





believe they had one ragged suit between 
them. 

So we started off at a fast walk, Miss 
Lulu in one chair and I in another. The 
fleas, the manure, the odors and the cu- 
rious inhabitants of the village were soon 
behind us, and we were out in lovely 
mountain country, quaintly terraced from 
valley to summit in little green rice-fields, 
and full of clustering villages. From a 
distance these villages had a pleasant 
pastoral prettiness. Their curly roofs 
nestled cozily among twisted old trees and 
fantastic rocks, and were beautifully re- 
flected in pools of water. But near at 
hand they were vile beyond imagination 
—noxious masses of unclean animal life. 

In the first village we came to, the 
coolies set our two chairs down outside 
of a cook shop where not unsavory messes 
were steaming away on a little stand out 
of doors. A crowd of women emerged 
and cried in astonishment at the sight 
of us. 

“See the men—the great, 
men that have come!” 

“We are not men,” said Miss Lulu. 
“We are women, and we belong to a 
strange country.” 

“Must be strange,” said a vivacious 
young thing, “where women wear skirts.” 

“Frightfully immodest!” commented an 
old mother-in-law, surveying with com- 
placency her own neat trousers. 


monstrous 


HEN and there I discovered some- 
thing that stood me in good stead in 
my wanderings among women in many 
lands: feminine social conversation is the 





The World Is Hers 


(Continued from page 38) 


same the world over. When you meet a 
woman (this advice is for women only), 
whether she be yellow, black or red, be- 
gin on the very same subjects that you 
would talk about with your husband's 
partner’s wife at the country-club, The 
formula is simple: start with clothes, and 
progress through housekeeping and _ hus- 
bands (present or future) to babies. All 
women do it. Between those Chinese 
women and me it was instinctive. 

“That is a coiffure,” I thought, eying, 
coils of shining black hair transfixed with! 
great silver pins. 

The owner of this masterpiece of hair- 
dressing looked at me and burst out laugh- 
ing. Turning to the others, she said: 

“What has she done to her hair!” 

“Tt isn’t hair at all,” said another. 
something else on her head.” 

“Tt’s a pretty color,” remarked an old 
woman, “but it is queer to see it instead 
of hair.” 

When Miss Lulu interpreted these re- 
marks to me, I insisted that my hair was 
really hair and grew fast. 

This statement amused them. It was 
plain to them that hair should be smooth 
and black. Mine was crinkly and yellow. 
Obviously, then, it was not hair. 

From hair we progressed to husbands. 
“Ts she married?” I wondered, looking at 
one lovely little satiny yellow face. 

She was peering at me with shy friend- 
liness. “She is asking,” said Miss Lulu, 
“whether you have a husband.” 

I said I had none. 

“No husband!” 


pityingly. 


Tt’, 


They looked on me 
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“Couldn’t your parents get anyone to | 


marry you?” asked an old mother-in-law, 
with a benevolent face and the tiniest 
red shoes in the world. 

“In our country we choose our own 
husbands,” I said. 

This was received with amazement and 
incredulity. I really believe they thought 
it was a clever lie on my part—to pretend 
my state was of my own choosing. 


* the next village we encountered more 
simple and admiring creatures. A lit- 
tle fellow with a frowsy pigtail seized 
upon us, and said he would take us around 
and show us off in the houses. He felt 
that he had found a prize. I wondered 


whether he would be wise enough to | 


charge an exhibition fee from everyone 
who saw us. His proposal delighted me. 

The first house was like a little stable. 
The floor was composed of dirt, and on 
one side was a loft for dried grass. Un- 
der this stood a water-buffalo in a cloud 
of fleas. A low partition fenced off the 
animal from the human population. In 
the center of the house was a big space 
cut in the ceiling to let in light and air. 

A most mannerly old lady, with a kind, 
toothless smile, bustled out to receive me 
and set me on a chair under the skylight. 

Would I be so kind, she asked, as to 
take off my hat? I did so, and as I re- 
vealed my coil of hair, there was a pro- 
longed exclamation which brought sev- 
eral daughters-in-law to the scene. 

“Look at this old woman,” they cried. 

“She is not an old woman. She is a 
young child. Look at her skin. It is like 
the skin of a child that has never worked 
in the rice-fields.” 

“But her hair—it is perfectly white.” 

“Oh, they are born with white hair in 
their country. When they are old, it gets 
black—like hers!”—pointing to Miss Lu- 
lu’s. 

“Maybe she puts an oil on it to make 
it that color,” suggested one. Forthwith 
they plied me with questions about cos- 
metics. What did I do to make my skin 
so white? 

I protested that I was born with it. 
They thought this couldn’t be so. How 
could anyone human look like that! 

By this time our small escort decided 
that. it was time to move on to another 
house. The next house was quite a man- 
sion. It was neatly paved with bricks 
and had some pieces of carved furniture. 
The ladies were neat and well cared for. 
Perhaps their higher social station had 
taught them more deceiving manners, for 
they were frankly admiring! 


HILDREN, of whatsoever health and | 


quality, were the desideratum of these 
overpopulated communities. In one vil- 
lage, which seemed to be peopled exclu- 
sively by convalescing smallpox patients, 
one woman came out and began question- 
ing me eagerly. 

“Poor soul,” I thought, “she does not 
look like the petted wife of an adoring 
husband. I wonder if he is good to her.” 

She was vociferating earnestly. “She 
is asking,” said Miss Lulu, “whether your 
husband really loves you.” Apparently 
not understanding my answer, she toddled 
away and returned with a row of six 
dirty, pockmarked, frowsy little urchins. 
These, it seemed, were the evidence of her 
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husband’s love. What had I to show for 
it? I indicated that I had no children at 
all No children! The terrible news at 
once spread through the rest of the com- 
pany. They gathered about with little 
murmurings of pity, each woman compla- 
cently collecting her ragged, sickly brood, 
and trying not to look too superior. 

In general the people seemed blandly 
indifferent to the wars and revolutions 
which were supposed to be raging. Their 
knowledge and sympathy extended no far- 


I watched him from my 
place. The jewelry is so 
beautiful. It just shines 
like snow sparkles in the 
sun. And Jim is so good- 
looking there with it all. 

I looked over toward the jewelry-counter 
too. There was two women looking 
at brooches, very pretty women, and 
stylish to the last minute. Jim was care- 
ful to watch, for his partner was at the 
other end of the case just then. When 
his partner didn’t come over, Jim sort of 
covered the tray careless-like on each side 
with his hands. I thought he wasn’t 
irresponsible when his work was con- 
cerned! Then something very strange 
happened. One of the women picked up 
two brooches, and held them against her 
blouse, and the other woman smiled, came 
over, and evidently helped to admire 
them. Jim was watching them beth, 
and smiling his most winning. And while 
the first woman held the two pins, her 
elbow sort of edged over to the tray, and 


accidently pushed off a brooch from the 


edge. Just at that minute the other’s 
handkerchief fell, and she bent to pick 
it up but didn’t. 

From near the door a man in a blue 
serge suit was already hurrying up quick 
—but not before the woman with the 
handkerchief saw him. She started off. 
Jim went after her in a ‘second. But she 
was outside then, past the door guards, in 
a crush that was pushing through. Jim 
picked up the handkerchief. When the 
store detective came up, he gave it to 
him. 

I felt my lower jaw resting on my 
chest, I was so interested and excited! 

The woman who’d done the pushing off 
was sweet and nice. She didn’t know a 
thing about it. No, she didn’t know who 
the other was. Store detectives were 
already on the trail of the other woman. 

I looked over to Fanny. She was 
standing with her hands on the table, 
holding two tubes of rouge. She had 
crushed one hand so hard that the stuff 
was oozing out just like a sort of blood. 

It was three of five then, and she left 
her table and went down to the locker- 
room. When she came up, she had on 
her hat and coat. “You’re not going this 
way?” I tried to talk to her. “You'll 
be fired sure if you do!” 

But she didn’t answer. She went to 
the door leading out from the jewelry, 
waiting for Jim. She waited while he 
punched the clock. They went out to- 
gether. Somehow I was afraid to leave 
her go alone. I hurried out and caught 
up with them. “If you don’t mind, I'll 
go along with you home,” I told them. 

Fanny said something too low to hear. 


ther than the bounds of their own fields 
and the high cost of living in their own 
hamlets. Yet poor, dirty and diseased as 
they were, they were far from uncivi- 
lized. Kindly, prudish, mid-Victorian, the 
ideals of these good little village women 
bore a striking resemblance to those of 
my own grandmother. 

So I wandered among these mountain 
villages, like a circus on exhibition—a 
freak of nature in their eyes. I was mis- 
taken for everything frem a baby to an 


More Than Skin Deep 


(Continued from page 53) 


“Did Fanny tell you what happened to 
her?” I asked. 


IMMY looked at me with the brightest 

eyes in the world. His color was high, 
like a little boy’s. But his lips were 
ash-white. “What’s the matter with you 
two?” I asked. “You're like the third 
act in a dramar. Put on another record! 
Try a comic one for a change!” 

“We will,” said Jimmy then. “Fanny 
and me are going to be different. She’s 
too serious, I’ve been telling her these 
past two months. She’s too conscien- 
tious!” he burst out all at once. “That’s 
not the way to live!” 

“Oh, take off that song,” I said. 
“Fanny has trouble of her own.” But 
we were running so fast I couldn’t talk 
more, with Fanny a step or so ahead. 
She turned down a side-street. There 
she stopped, ali at once. “Look here, 
Jimmy darling,” she said, “I’m going to 
tell you this with Ethelina hearing—so I 
can’t go back on it after. I saw» you 
pick up that brooch from the floor when 
you took the handkerchief. Jimmy, take 
it back!” 

Jimmy grew white as ashes. 

“Take it back,” she kept on saying. 
“Take it back.” 

“T wont,” he said. And he went on, 
more steady then. “If you want Ethelina 
to know all about it, then I'll go right on! 
I told you all along I meant to take my 
chance. No one’ll miss it. It means 
eighteen hundred dollars—it isn’t one of 
the diamond chips from my case. It’s a 
sample put there by mistake. We can 
live in a home and have Mom live in her 
rooms with that for a year, with my 
salary! No one will ever know—no one 
would,” he said, angry all at once, “if 
you hadn’t said it before her!” 

“T’ll make you take it back,” said 
Fannie. 

And she turned and began to run. We 
ran after her. Just like in the movies. 
I knew where she was going. I wasn’t 
surprised when she ran down a little 
street and Jim cried: “Stop! Where are 
you going, there?” But she didn’t stop. 
She ran until she came to a little one- 
story house, and she knocked at the door, 
and out came Jim’s mother. 

“Listen,” said Fanny, and her color 
was so high and her eyes so bright she 
looked as if she’d splashed paint all over 
her face. “Listen! Make Jim take the 
brooch back. He’s stolen it.” 


ancestor. But at last there began to dawn 
upon them the truth that had early 
dawned upon me—that all women are sis- 
ters under the skin, that this enormous, 
shameless, miscolored creature out of 
strange far-away lands was a woman too; 
and companionship and _ understanding 
sprang up between us, founded in those 
great elemental cares and interests of 
womanhood which no amount of special 
development and no color of skin or hair 
or eyes can ever change or eradicate. 


I'm awful emotional, 
but even I couldn’t of 
gotten paler than that o!d 
lady. She wouldn’t believe 
it, of course. But one thing 
—Jim didn’t deny it. He 
just said: “I had to do it. 

“T needed money,” he said at last. 

The mother sort of stared at Fanny. 
“You're the kind of girl makes a man 
need—money bad,” she said, bitter. 
“Makes him do anything.” 

Say, I couldn’t stand that. “Stop it,” 
I said. “Put on another record! Fanny’s 
—she’s too good for your son. She's a 
country girl, she is!” I was getting sort 
of silly with excitement, you see. 

But Fanny wasn’t listening. 
him take it back,” she said. 

“How can I?” he asked. He was 
sobered now, as if he’d been in a fever. 

“T'll get Mr. Haversett to do it,” she 
said. “He will, somehow.” 

“Come on, Fan,” I said. “Come along 
Marry Mr. Haversett, a real man!” 

“I can’t marry him,” said Fanny. 

I looked at her. It was getting on my 
nerves, the way she repeated everything 
said. ‘Why not?” I snapped. 

“Because Jim and I were married be- 
fore he went across, the day we went 
off to the country just before he sailed.” 

You should have seen his mother’s eyes. 

“Will you take it back?” asked Fanny. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And now,” I said, to the old lady, 
“suppose I take Fanny to the kitchen and 
have her wash those tears off her’ face.” 
I marched her in, and we got a basin of 
water and a towel. Fanny washed her 
face and dried it. “Do you see?” I asked. 
“Look at her.” The old lady looked. “It’s 
all there yet. It’s all natural, isn’t it?” 


7 next day Mr. Haversett grew sort 
of peaked when he heard the story 
about that war-wedding and all. He list- 
ened quietly, though. He’s a game little 
man. Then he shook Jim’s hand hard. “I 
know it was just desperation,” he said, “I 
used to get that way too, the first years. 
And the war and Fanny and all—I quite 
understand. We’ll—we’ll find that brooch 
under the case behind a leg where it 
hadn’t been seen. Yow'll find it.” 

So Jim found it and was thanked 
by the management. All they needed 
was to have Jim’s mother tell them of 
course they had enough to keep house, for 
hadn’t she been a housekeeper for twenty- 
four years, and what housekeeper didn’t 
have a nice little nest-egg laid away? So 
that brings us to the end of the record 
as far as Fanny will let me go with it. 

But last I heard was—there’s one of 
those little records expected. 


“Make 
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Tk Ticker Girl 
of Wall Street 


(Continued from page 29) 


Next morning she resumed her search 
for opportunity. The door of chance 
opened a bit. “Yes, we need an operator, 
but it may not be permanent,” said the 
man at the biggest desk. 

“T’]l make it permanent,” said the job- 
seeker. 


HAT afternoon Miss Kenney’s busi- 
ness career began. Three days later 


her mother said: “I’m going down with | 


you to see where you work, my dear.” 


Helen arrived with her mother and pre- | 


sented her to the members of the firm. 
Mrs. Kenney said: “Helen is only a child. 
It makes me unhappy that she must work. 


Will you please take care of her as though | 


’ 


she were your own daughter?’ 

Mr. Coady promised. The promise has 
been fulfilled. After two years at the 
switchboard she began to look after the 
books and to receive the customers. 
Nervous investors were gratified by her 
sympathy and attention and _ intelligent 
suggestions. 

“You know the market!” They all 
said it, and all said it with surprise. 

So by the law of demand and supply 


Miss Kenney became a trader, which | 


means that with her ear to the telephone 
and her eye upon the great board where 
the records were set up on green cards 
she took orders and filled them. Her sal- 
ary rose by fairly regular steps from 
twelve dollars to fifteen, from fifteen to 
twenty, from twenty to twenty-five a 


week: A year ago it reached one hun- | 


dred and twenty-five a week. At the end 
of 1919 she was offered seven thousand 
five hundred dollars a year and five per 
cent of the profits. Her name was painted 
on the door. This, thirteen years from 
the time she had heard that the job 
wouldn’t be permanent! She has re- 
mained with the same firm. 


Meanwhile she has followed her own 
precepts. She has done unto her cus- | 


tomers as she would have had them do 
unto her, had they been traders and she 
a patron. 

She has remembered her friends. The 
girl who gave her the address of the bro- 
kerage firm that needed an operator has 
been rewarded. The girl, herself a tele- 
phone operator, had married and had 
been widowed. She returned to work. 
The girl to whom she had given a start 
determined to give her a boost. She en- 
gaged her for seven and a half dollars a 
week more than she had been earning. 

Boiling it down to the sediment, Mrs. 
Holmes ascribes her success to “deter- 
mined learning of the business and loy- 
alty to the firm’s interests. I’m sure that 
they must have thought me nosey at first. 
But what I didn’t know I kept on asking 
about until I understood it. I have al- 
ways been as pleased when things went 
right, and as unhappy when things went 
wrong for the firm as though they were 
my own.” 

Which, I doubt not, is a chief reason 
she has become one of the firm. 

















Finish These 
Stories for 


Yourself 


The girl got 
$6 a week, and 
was lonely. 

“Piggy ’you 
can imagine 
his kind,—was 
waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where cham- 
pagne and music could be had. 
But that night she didn't go. 
That was Lord Kitchener's 
doing. But another night— 


ee 
When the 
Gorilla Sang! 

Fluttering —poised an in- 
PR cary back and forth 
with light and easy steps she 
sprang, while he leaped out 
at her side mimicking the un- 
couth, hideous bounds of a 
gorilla—she in her wood- 
nymph dress of leaves and he 
in the clothes of Broadway. 

There in that dingy night 
court—in the pale flare of the 
gas jets—they did a dance 
which held the destiny of two 
lives—and yet, so strange 
was that only one of all who 
saw it dared guess— 





Two Against 


Two Hundred 


They were waiting for him 
to collapse, before they killed 
him. He was alone with two 
hundred man-eating blacks, 
He had tended them in their 
misery—but they had no grat- 
itude. 

And then she—this girl— 
had appeared, out of nowhere 
=—like some mysterious god- 
dess out of the Pacific. And 
alone, they two fought off the 
two hundred. 

That is the beginning of the 
story—and in it is all the heat 
—the weird terror—the dread- 
ful mystery of the South Sea 
Islands. To you they have 
been but a few dots on the 
map. 


JACK LONDON 
made them blaze into tesrible 
seality. 





Last Day 20 


to set 


Jack London 
ree- 















HE sets of Jack London which 
have been given FREE with O. 
Henry are handsome sets of books and 
we Cannot under present conditions give 
such books away. We have the choice of 
discontinuing the offer or giving you flim- 
sier books. We prefer to stup the offer. 
Before doing so we wish to make this ore 
announcement. As long as the present edition 
lasts you can get the O. Henry at its regular 
price and the Jack London FREE. This, how- 
ever, is your last chance. Send the coupon 
without money at once and get your O. Henry 
for examination and Jack London FREE. 





O. Henry has made another record. More 
volumes of his works have been sold than any 
other short stories in the history of the world. 
Up to the day this page goes to press 3,784,000 
volumes have been sold—in England and Aus- 
tralia, France and Germany—thioughout the 
world—over two million in the United States 
alone. So many editions have been printed that 
the old plates were entirely worn out and we 
had to make brand new plates for this edition. 
So you will get the very best impression from 
these new plates—clear, clean print. 


Only a Few Days Left 


1 Tomorrow may be too late—Today—Now 
is your last chance to get a FREE SET of 
JACK LONDON. Don't miss it. Delay 
will cost you money. Don't be left out of 
this last chance offer. There are comparatively 
few sets left. There will be no next time. 
Your chance is here now—while you've got 
the coupon before you—send it—save money. 
DO IT NOW! 
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Beauty is not a Gift — 
it may be Acquired 


| a pee en of women, yes and men too, find that plain or irreg- 
ular features may be improved and even made beautiful—that 
the health of nerves or tissues may be advanced through the correct 


application of Vibration. 


The bounding vitality of Youth, the magnetic glow of perfect 


health, all may be acquired. 


EPIUN 


OPERATES WITH WATER 


An interesting and instructive book describing NEPTUN and its 
many uses is yours, free for the asking. Please address Desk No. 21. 


MOTOR ano VIBRATOR 
NEPTUN points the way to these results. 
NEPTUN is a handy and surprisingly effi- 
cient water motor. It slips easily onto any 
faucet and supplies instant power for vibra- 
tory and massage treatments. With every 
NEPTUN motor comes a useful set of inter- 
changeable fitments to meet each need of 
the boudoir bath. 


NEPTUN is different from electric vibrators 
in many important respects. It is always in 
control. A simple turn of the water tap 
speeds NEPTUN up or slows it down. 


NEPTUN has no wires or delicate parts to 
cause confusion—no danger. 


NEPTUN is inexpensive, yet it is capable of 
more uses than any other device of its kind. 
In addition to vibratory and massage treat- 
ments NEPTUN will give you a thoroughly 
efficient shampoo—or it will manicure your 
nails, or it will beat eggs, or whip cream, 
or clean jewelry, or polish silverware, or 
wash dishes, or sharpen knives—in fact its 
uses are limited only to the number of in- 
dividual attachments desired. 





VICTOR WATER MOTOR CORPORATION 


47 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GIRL DETECTIVE TAKES THE CASE 


AN? when she does, there’s something doing that the criminals least expect. 


All her cases are the sort the police cannot touch for. various reasons that 


are explained in the series of stories abou 


t her that will begin in an early number. 














Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire a or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
DR. JEANNE D. G. WALTER 

353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Rep.: Miss Mary 
Kammerer, 1029 Wainut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Adele Millar Co., 45 Stockton 

t., San Francisco, Cal. 














To stop the pain 


of 
Corns, Bunions, Callouses. Blisters, Tired, 
Aching, Swollen, Tender Feet, use 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder to Shake 
Into Your Shoes and sprinkle in the Foot- 


Be sure to get this 
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Sold everywhere. 
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to Thousands 


(Continued from page 44) 


query as to why people bought furniture 
on time, paying so-much more than they 
would for cash, he said he knew nothing 
about why people in other cities did so, 
but he did know Philadelphians. He then 
pointed out the low wages that prevailed 
in that city then, and the fact that the 
average family would have to use soap- 
boxes for furniture for several years if 
they waited to pay cash. 

He also called my attention to the 
flourishing premium-stamp business, and 
the eagerness with which the people 
flocked to those stores which gave them, 
indicating a desire to get something for 
nothing, because of lack of money. He 
cited the fact that when people had 
money they were willing to spend it, and 
weren’t looking for free things all the 
time. I felt the wisdom of what he said 
to some extent, but sensed that there was 
an underlying bit of psychology that he 
either had not probed or at any rate 
had failed to touch upon. 

I took to conversing with women 
everywhere, in the stores, markets, wait- 
ing-rooms and parks, not forgetting to be 
friendly with my neighbors. At last I 
found what I was seeking. You learn in 
history how good old William Penn de- 
signed Philadelphia to be a city of homes. 
Homes need furniture. 


O we went into the credit furniture 

business. I was fascinated with the 
idea, from the beginning. Selling furni- 
ture to people who loved it and cared for 
it as those people did was something 
worth while; it was helping sustain a 
beautiful ideal. There were exceptions, 
of course, but exceptions never either 


| made or unmade a business. 


Never a stick of anything but good 


| furniture went into our store. People who 


loved their homes, had a standard of 


| living such as our customers had, de- 
| served a square deal. 
| We asked fair prices, but our motto was: 
| “No highway robbery in this store.” 


And they got it! 


We won! We won so big, that if I 


should mention our real name, or rather 
| our 
| recognize 


firm name, you would instantly 
it. Jack became all that I 
could ask. His years on the police force 


| had trained him well in the reading of 
| human nature, so that he made an ex- 


ceptionally fine credit man from the 
very start. 

We have today one of the most beauti- 
ful suburban homes near Philadelphia. 
Our name stands for integrity in business 
and liberality in charity. But best of all 
we have three treasures, who to my great 
ioy bear a noticeable resemblance to 
their father. 

From the slums to success is a big 
jump, but as I cast about in my mind 
for some rule or reason why I was able 
to do it, I find nothing but that homely 
bit of Josh Billings’ philosophy: “Con- 
sider the postage stamp, my son; its use- 
fulness consists in its ability to stick to 
one thing until it gets there.” 
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From Stenographer 
to Law Expert 


(Continued from page 55) 


and dictation of various instruments and 
documents which I had typed so many 
times that I knew the wording and phras- 
ing from memory. The fact that I had 
always made a point of knowing what 
was going on around me, using my ears 
and eyes constantly, stood me in good 
stead now. Why has always been the 
biggest word in my life. If a thing comes 
up in the day’s routine with which I am 
unfamiliar, 1 immediately find out the 
why. I do not believe in wasting time 
trying to do a thing you do not under- 
stand—the work is seldom done in- 
telligently. 

“My particular pets are my filing-sys- 
tem and special filing-room. I gave lots 
of thought to this system and am very 
proud of it. I felt that we should have 
a private room for these files, but my 
suggestion that we eliminate them from 
the office encountered quite a bit of 
opposition. For one thing, my firm dis- 
liked giving up the space required. How- 
ever, I had become accustomed to argu- 
ing cases by that time, and won this one 
for myself. Now all are as proud of this 
system as I am. 


‘: Y work also includes the employing 
of stenographers and clerks as well 
as taking charge of all office routine. 

“T wish I could say something to make 
a certain class of girls understand why 
they do not succeed in business. The 
mere phrase “employing of  stenog- 
raphers” recalls so many disappointments 
and heartaches. One always wants to 
see the young girl make good. One can 
supply her with the needed encourage- 
ment and advice—but one cannot supply 
the initiative and perseverance. Many 
come and go in these offices, but I rarely 
find one that I can mold into an assistant. 
Often they are merely indifferent, work 
automatically, instead of really under- 
standing what they are doing and asking 
the necessary questions. 

“When a girl comes into our office, I 
explain the routine work to her, show 
her how and why certain duties must be 
performed in a _ particular way—some 
tricks save time and labor, you know. 
Yet I invariably find, when the need 
arises, she has completely forgotten in- 
structions—and so on through the day. 
For instance: I always show a new girl 
how to keep her notebook. This is a 
great timesaver as well as nerve-soother 
when one is in a hurry. She is told to 
date her book the very first thing in the 
morning—have her pencils in readiness. 
Yet when I ring, it is not unusual for me 
to have to wait several minutes while she 
turns the pages to find her place. So 
many girls seem to feel, when given in- 
structions and suggestions, that this ad- 
vice is given only to further the employ- 
er’s personal ambition; consequently they 
are rarely worth any more after two or 
three years’ service than they were when 
they began work. There are so many 
good positions open to the capable, 
efficient worker.” 
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less millionaire—his 
daughter. The older one 
and her child were dead. 
That accounted for the 
toys in the cabin. Peggy 
sounded interesting—if 
for no other reason, for her vitality. 

“I'd better see about this at once, then. 
If she should come—” 

Peter rose and was about to leave the 
room when there was a sound of an auto- 
mobile-horn and the sudden roar of an 
exhaust outside. He followed McGuire 
to the window and saw a low red run- 
about containing a girl and a male com- 
panion emerging from the trees. A man 
in the road was holding up his hands in 
signal for the machine to stop, and had 
barely time to leap aside to avoid being 
run down. The car roared up to the 
portico, the breathless man, who was 
Shad Wells, pursuing. Peter was glad 
that he had had the good sense not to 
shoot. He turned to his employer, pre- 
pared for either anger or dismay, and 
found that McGuire was merely grinning 
and chuckling softly as though to him- 
self. 

“Just like her!” he muttered. 
kid, that!” 


“Some 


EANWHILE Shad Wells, making a 

bad race of it, was only halfway up 
the drive, and at a shout from McGuire, 
stopped running, stared, spat and re- 
turned to his post. 

There was a commotion downstairs, 
the shooting of bolts, the sounds of 
voices, and presently the quick patter of 
feminine footsteps which McGuire, now 
oblivious of Peter, went to meet. 

“Well, daughter!” 

“Hello, Pop!” 

Peter caught a glimpse of a face and 
straggling brown hair, quickly ingulfed in 
McGuire’s arms. 

“What on earth—” began McGuire. 

“Thought we’d give you a little touch 
of high life, Pop. It was so hot in town. 
And the hotel’s full of a convention of 
roughnecks. I brought Freddy with me, 
and Mildred and Jack are in the other 
car. We thought the rest might do us 
good.” 

The voice was nasal and pitched high, 
as though she were trying to make her- 
self audible in a crowd. Peter was ready 
to revise his estimate that her face was 
pretty, for to him no woman was more 
beautiful than her voice. 

“But you can’t stay here, Peg,” went 
on McGuire, “not more than overnight— 
with all these people. I’m very busy.” 

“H-m! We'll see about that. I 
never saw the woods look prettier. We 
came by Lakewood and Brown’s Mills 
and— Why. who—” 

As she sidled into the room, she sud- 
denly espied Peter, who was still standing 
by the window. 

“Who? Why—oh, yes, this is my new 
superintendent and forester. —Meet my 
daughter, Mr. Nichols.” 

Peter bowed and expressed pleasure. 
Miss McGuire swept him with a quick 
glance that took in his flannel shirt, cor- 
duroy breeches and rough boots, nodded 
pertly and turned away. 

Peter smiled. Like Beth Cameron, this 
girl was very particular in choosing her 
acquaintances. 


The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 35) 


“T nearly killed a guy in the driveway,” 
she went on. “Who was he, Pop?” 

‘“Er—one of the gardeners. I’ve told 
them to keep people off the place.” 

“Well! Id like to see him keep me 
off! I suppose he'll be trying to hold up 
Mildred and Jack.” 

She walked to the window, passing 
close beside Peter, paying as little atten- 
tion to his presence as if he had been an 
article of furniture. 

“Can’t this man go down,” she said, 
indicating Peter, “and tell them it’s all 
right.” 

“Of course,” said Peter politely. “I'll 
go at once. And I'd like to arrange to 
look over part of the estate with Wells, 
Mr. McGuire,” he added. 

“All right, Nichols,” said the old man 
with a frown. And then significantly: 
“But remember what I’ve told you. 
Make careful arrangements before you 
zo.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Peter went down the stairs, amused at 
his dismissal. On the veranda he found 
a young man sitting on some suitcases 
and smoking a cigarette. This was 
Freddy, of course. Peter afterward 
learned that his last name was Mordaunt, 
that he was a part of Peggy’s ambitions. 
and that he had been invalided home 
from a camp and discharged from the 
military service. As Ffeddy turned, 
Peter bowed politely and passed on. Hav- 
ing catalogued him by his clothing, Fred- 
dy, like Peggy, had turned away, smok- 
ing his cigarette. 

Peter thought that 
were born with bad manners, some 
achieved bad manners, and others had 
bad manners thrust upon them. Impo- 
liteness was nothing new to him, since 
he had been in America. It was indige- 
nous. Personally, he didn’t mind what 
sort of people he met, but he seemed to 
be aware that a new element had come 
to Black Rock which was to make dis- 
quietude for Jonathan K. McGuire and 
difficulty for himself. And yet, too, there 
was a modicum of safety, perhaps, in the 
presence of these new arrivals. for it had 
been clear from his employer’s demeanor 
that the terrors of the night had passed 
with the coming of the day. 

He commented on this to Shad Wells, 
who informed him that night was always 
the old man’s bad time. 

“Seems sort o’ like he’s skeered o’ the 
dark. ‘Taint nateral. ‘’Fraid o’ ghosts, 
they say,” he laughed. 

“Well,” said Peter, “we’ve got our 
orders. And the thing he fears isn’t a 
ghost. It’s human.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes. And since he’s more afraid 
after dark, he has probably had his warn- 
ing. But we’re not to take any chances.” 


some Americans 


AVING given his new orders to Jesse, 
who was to be in charge during their 
absence, they struck into the woods upon 
the other side of the creek for the ap- 
praisal of a part of the strip known as 
“the upper reserve.” From an attitude 





of suspicion and sneering 
contempt Peter’s  com- 
panion had changed to 
one of indifference. The 
unfailing good humor of 
the new _— superintendent 
had done something to prepare the ground 
for an endurable relation between them. 
Like Beth Cameron, Shad had sneered 
at the word forester. He was an aver- 
age lumberman, only interested in the 
cutting down of trees for the market, 
the commercial aspect of the business 
—heedless of the future, indifferent to 
the dangers of deforestation. Peter 
tried to explain to him that forestry 
actually means using the forest as the 
farmer uses his land, cutting out the 
mature and overripe trees and giving 
the seedlings beneath more light, that 
they may furnish the succeeding crop 
of timber. He knew that the man was 
intelligent enough, and _ explained as 
well as he could from such statistics 
as he could recall, how soon the natural 
resources of the country would be ex- 
hausted under the existing indifference. 

“Quite a bit of wood here, Mister— 
enough for my job,” said Shad. 

But after a while Peter began to make 
him understand, and showed him what 
trees should be marked for cutting, and 
why. They came to a burned patch of 
at least a hundred acres. 

“Is there any organized system for 
fighting these fires?’ Peter asked. 

“System! Well, when there’s a fire, 
we go and try to put it out,”’ laughed 
Wells. 

“How do the fires start?” 

“Campers—hunters mos’ly, in the deer 
season. Railroads sometimes—at the 
upper end.” 

“And you keep no watch for smoke?” 

“Where would we watch from?” 

“Towers. They ought to be built— 
with telephone connection to headquar- 
ters.” 

“D’ye think the old man will stand for 
that?” 

“He ought to; it’s insurance.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tt looks to me, Wells.” said Peter 
after a pause, “that a good ‘crown’ fir 
and a high gale would turn all this coun- 
try to cinders—like this.” 

“Tt’s never happened yet.” 

“Tt may happen. Then good-by to your 
jobs—and to Black Rock too, perhaps.” 

“T guess Black Rock can stand it. if 
the old man can.” 


HEY walked around the charred clear- 

ing and mounted a sand dune from 
which they could see over a wide stretch 
of country. With a high wooden plat- 
form here, the whole of the upper re- 
serve could be watched. They sat for 
a while among the sandwort and smoked, 
while Peter described the work in the 
German forests that he had observed be- 
fore the war. Shad had now reached the 
point of listening and asking questions as 
the thought was more and more borne 
into his mind that this new superintendent 
was not merely talking for talk’s sake, 
but because he knew more about the 
woods than any man the native had ever 
talked with, and wanted Shad to know 
too. For Peter had an answer to all of 
his questions; and Shad, though envious 


























of Peter’s grammar, for he had reached 
an age to appreciate it, was secretly scorn- 
ful of Peter’s white hands and carefully 
tied black cravat. 

This dune was at the end of the first 
day’s “cruise,” and Shad had risen pre- 
paratory to returning to Black Rock 
when. they both heard a sound,—away off 
to their right, borne down to them clear- 
ly on the breeze,—the voice of a girl 
singing. 

“Beth!” said Shad with a kindling eye. 
And then he carelessly spat, to conceal 
his emotions. 

“What on earth can she be doing in 
here?” asked Peter. 

“Only half a mile from the road. It’s 
the short-cut from Gaskill’s.” 

“T see,”—from Peter. 

“Do you reckon you can find your way 
back alone, Nichols?” said Shad. 

Peter grinned. “I reckon I can try,” 
he said. 

Shad pointed with his long arm in the 
general direction of heaven. ‘That way!” 
he muttered, and went into the scrub oak 
with indecent haste. 


ETER sat looking with undisguised 

interest at the spot where he had dis- 
appeared, traced him for a while through 
the moving foliage, listening to the crac- 
kling of the underbrush, as the sounds re- 
ceded. 

It was time to be turning homeward, 
but the hour was still inviting, the breeze 
balmy, the sun not too warm, and so 
Peter lay back among the grasses in the 
sand, smoking a fresh cigarette. Far 
overhead, buzzards were wheeling. They 
recalled those other birds of prey he had 
often watched, ready to swoop down 
along the lines of the almost defenseless 
Russians. Here all was so quiet. The 
world was a very beautiful place, if men 
would only leave it so. The voice of the 
girl was silent now. Shad had probably 
joined her. Somehow, Peter hadn't been 
able to think of any relationship other 
than the cousinly one between Shad Wells 
and Beth. He had only known the girl 
for half an hour, but as Aunt Tillie Bergen 
had said, her niece seemed different from 
the other natives Peter had met. Her 
teeth were sound and white, suggesting 
habits of personal cleanliness; her con- 
versation, though careless, showed at the 
very least a grammar-school training. 
And Shad—well, Shad was nothing but 
a “piney.” 

Pity, with a voice like that! She ought 
to have had opportunities, this scornful 
little Beth. Peter closed his eyes and 
dozed. He expected to have no difficulty 
in finding his way home, for he had a 
pocket compass, and the road could not 
be far distant. He liked this place. He 
would build a tower here, a hundred-foot 
tower, of timbers, and here a man should 
be stationed all day—to watch for wisps 
of smoke during the hunting season. 
Smoke. .... tower..... In a_ mo- 
ment he snored gently. 

“Halloo!” came a voice in his dream, 
“Halloo! Halloo!” 

Peter started, rubbing his eyes, aware 
of the smoking cigarette in the grasses 
beside him. 

Stupid, that! To do the very thing 
he had been warning Shad Wells against. 
He smeared the smoking stub out in the 





sand, and sat up, yawning and stretching 
his arms. 

“Halloo!” said the voice in his dream 
almost at his ear. “Tryin’ to set the 
woods afire?” 

The question had the curious dropping 
intonation at its end, but the purport an- 
noyed him. 

Nothing that she could have said could 
have provoked him more! Behind her 
he saw the dark face of Shad Wells 
break into a grin. 

“T fell asleep,” said Peter, rising. 

Beth laughed. “Lucky you  weren’t 
burnt to death. Then how would the 
trees get along?” 

Peter’s toe burrowed after the defunct 
cigarette. 

“I know what I’m about,” he muttered, 
aware of further loss of dignity. 

“Oh, do you? Then which way were 
you thinkin’ of goin’ home?” 

Peter glanced around, pointed vaguely, 
and Beth Cameron laughed. 

“IT guess you’d land in Egg Harbor or 
thereabouts.” 

Her laugh was infectious, and Peter at 
last echoed it. 

“You’d better be goin’ along with us. 
Shad asked me to come and get yvou— 
didn’t you, Shad?” 

Peter glanced at the woodsman’s black 
scowl, and grinned, recalling his desertion 
and precipitate disappearance into the 
bushes. 

“I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you both,” said Peter diplomatically. 
“But I think I can find my way in.” 

“Not if you start for Hammonton or 
Absecon, you can’t. I’ve known people 
to spend the night in the woods a quarter 
of a mile from home.” 

“T shouldn’t mind that.” 

“But Shad would. He’d feel a great 
responsibility if you didn’t turn up for 
the ghost-hunt. Wouldn’t you, Shad?” 


HAD wagged his head indeterminately, 

and spat. “Come on,” he said sullenly, 
and turned, leading the way out to the 
northward, followed by Beth with an in- 
viting smile. She still wore her denim 
overalls which were much too large for 
her, and her dusty brown boots seemed 
like a child’s. Between moments of 
avoiding roots and_ branches, Peter 
watched her strong young figure as it fol- 
lowed their leader. Yesterday he had 
thought her small; today she seemed to 
have increased in stature—so uncertain 
is the masculine judgment upon any 
aspect of a woman. But his notions in 
regard to her grace and loveliness were 
only confirmed. There was no conceal- 
ing them under her absurd garments. 
Her flanks were long and lithe, like a 
boy’s, but there was something feminine 
in the way she moved, a combination of 
ease and strength made manifest which 
could only come of well-made limbs 
carefully jointed. Every little while she 
flashed a glance over her shoulder at him, 
exchanging a word, even politely holding 
back a branch until he caught it—or else 
when he was least expecting it. letting 
it fly into his face. From time to time 
Shad Wells would turn to look at them, 
and Peter could see that Shad wasn’t as 
happy as he might have been. But Beth 
was very much enjoying herself. 
They emerged at last into the road and 
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walked toward Black Rock, Beth in the 
center and Peter and Shad on either side. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ about what you 
said yesterday,” said Beth to Peter. 

“About—” 

“Singin’ like an angel in heaven,” she 
said promptly, aware of Shad’s bridling 
glance. 

“Oh, well,” repeated Peter, “you do, 
you know.” 

“It was very nice of you—and you a 
musician.” 

“Musician!” Shad growled. “Then it 
was you the men heard last night.” 

“T found a piano in the cabin. I was 
trying it,” said Peter. Shad said nothing 
in reply, but he put every shade of scorn 
into the way in which he spat into the 
road. 

“A piano!” 
What cabin?” 

“The playhouse—where I live,” said 
Peter politely. 

“Oh!” 

There was a silence on the part of both 
his companions, awkwardly long. So 
Peter made an effort to relieve the ten- 
sion, commenting on the new arrivals at 
Black Rock House. At the mention of 
Peggy’s name, Beth showed fresh excite- 
ment. 

“Miss McGuire! Here? When?” 

“This morning. Do you know her?” 

“No. But I’ve seen her. I think she’s 
just lovely.” 

“She nearly got me this mornin’,”’ 
growled Shad. 

“T wish she would—if you're going to 
look like a meat-ax, Shad Wells.” 


Beth gasped. ‘Where? 


S ewes was no reconciling them now: 
and when Beth’s home was reached, 
they all three of them went different 
ways. What a rogue she was! And poor 
Shad Wells, who was to have taken Peter 
at a gobble, seemed a very poor sort of 
creature in Beth’s hands. 

She amused Peter greatly, but she 
annoyed him a little too, ruffled up the 
shreds of his princely dignity, not yet 
entirely inured to the trials of social re- 
generation. And Shad’s blind adoration 
was merely a vehicle for her amusement. 
It would have been very much better if 
she hadn’t used Peter’s compliment as 
a bait for Shad. Peter had come to the 
point of liking the rough foreman, even 
if he was a different kind of human 
animal from anything Peter had met. 

And so was Beth. A new kind of 
animal—something between a harrier and 
a skylark, but wholesome and human 
to, a denim dryad, the spirit of health, 
joy and beauty, a creature good to look 
at, in spite of her envy of the fashionable 
Miss Peggy McGuire with her modish 
hats, cerise veils and ear-puffs, her red 
roadsters and her beaux. Poverty sat 
well upon Beth, and the frank blue eyes 
and resolute chin gave notice that what- 
ever was to happen to her future, she was 
honorable and_ unafraid. 

But if there was something very 
winning about Beth, there was some- 
thing pathetic too. Her beauty was so 


unconscious of her ridiculous clothing, 
and yet Peter had come to think of it as 
a part of her, wondering indeed what she 
would look like in feminine apparel, in 
which he could not imagine her, for the 
other girls of Black Rock had not so far 
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blessed his vision. Aunt Tillie Bergen 


‘| had toid him, over his late breakfast, of 


the ditncuities that she and Beth had had 
to keep their littie place going, and how 
Beth, after being jaid off for the summer 
at the factory, had insisted upon working 
in the Gaskius’ vineyard to heip out with 
the househo!d. There ought to be some- 
thing for Beth Cameron better than this 
—something less difficult, more enno- 
bling. 


HINKING of these things, Peter 
made his way back to the cabin. 
Nothing of a disturbing nature had hap- 
pened at Black Rock House, except the 
arrival of the remainder of McGuire's un- 
weicome house-party, which had taken to 
wandering aimlessly through the woods. 
It was still early, and the supper hour 
was seven; so Peter unpacked his small 
trunk, which had arrived in his absence, 
and then carefully shutting door and 
windows, sat at the piano and played, 
quietly at first, a “reverie” of Tschaik- 
owsky, a berceuse of Cesar Cui, the 
“Valse Triste” of Jean Sibelius; and then, 
forgetting himself, he launched forth into 
Chopin’s C Minor Etude. His fingers 
were stiff for lack of practice, and the 
piano was far from perfect, but in twenty 
minutes he had forgotten the present, lost 
in memories. He had played this for 
Anastasie Galitzin. He saw the glint of 
the shaded piano-lamp upon her golden 
head, recalled her favorite perfume. 
: . Silver nights upon the castle 
terrace—golden walks through the au- 
tumn forest 
Suddenly a bell rang loudly, at Peter’s 


| side, it seemed. Then, while he wondered, 


it rang again. Of course—the telephone. 
He found the instrument in the corner 
and put the receiver to his ear. It was 
McGuire’s voice. 

“That you, Nichols?” 
agitated staccato. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, it’s getting dark; what have you 
done about tonight?” 

“Same as last night,” said Peter, smil- 
ing, “only more careful.” 

“Well, I want things changed,” the 
gruff voice rose. ‘The whole house is 
open. I can’t shut it, with these people 
here. Your men will have to move in 
closer, but keep under cover. Can you 
arrange it?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Tl want you here—with me, you 
understand. You were coming to 
supper?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well—er—I’ve told my daughter, 
and so—would you mind putting on a 
dress suit? Er—if you have one—” 

“Yes sir,” said Peter. “That’s all 
right.” 

“Oh—er—thanks. 

“Ves, ” 

“Good-by.” 

Peter’s bathroom was Cedar Creek. In 
his robe he ran down the dusky path for 
a quick plunge. Then, refreshed and in- 
vigorated, he lighted his lamp and dressed 
leisurely. He had come to his cravat, to 
which he was wont to pay more than a 
casual attention, when he was aware of a 
feeling of discomfort—of unease. In the 
mirror something moved, a shadow at the 
corner of the window. He waited a 


it asked in an 


You'll be up soon?” 


. made no 


moment, still fingering his cravat: and 
then, sure that his eyes had made yo 
mistake, he turned quickly and revolver 
in hand, rushed outside. Just as he did 
so, a man with a startled face disappeared 
around the corner of the cabin. Peter 
rushed after him, shouting, and turned 
the edge just in time to see his shape 
leap into the bushes. 

“Who goes there?” shouted Peter 
crisply. “Halt, or I'll fire.” 

But the only reply was a furious cras}i- 
ing in the undergrowth. Peter fired twic+ 
and then followed in, still calling. 

No sound. Under the conditions \ 
chase was hopeless; so Peter pause, 
listening. And then after a few moments 
a more distant crackling advised him that 
his visitor had gotten well away. So 
he returned to his interrupted toilet. 

But his brows were in a tangle. The 
mystery surrounding him seemed suddei- 
ly to have deepened. For the face he 
had seen at the window was that of the 
stranger who had stared at him so curi- 
ously, the man of the soft hat and dark 
mustache, who had seemed so startle: 
at seeing him in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion when he was leaving New York. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE Hovse or TERROR 


HO, what was this stranger who 
seemed so interested in his where- 
abouts? Peter was sure that he had 
mistake. It was an unusual 
face, swarthy, with high cheek-bones 
dark eyes, a short nose with prominent 
nostrils. Perhaps it would not have been 
so firmly impressed on his memory ex- 
cept for the curious look of startled 
recognition Peter had surprised on it at 
the station in New York. This had 
puzzled him for some moments in the 
train, but had been speedily lost in the 
interest of his journey. The man had 
followed him to Black Rock. But why? 
There seemed no doubt that some- 
thing was up. and that later more would 
be heard from this curious incident. It 
seemed equally certain that had the 
stranger meant to shoot Peter, he could 
easily have done so in perfect safety to 
himself through the window, while Peter 
was fastening his cravat. Peter, reloading 
his revolver and slipping it into his 
pocket, locked the cabin carefully, and 
made his way to Black Rock House. 

He had decided to say nothing about 
the incident, which so far as he could 
see, concerned only himself; and so 
when the men on guard questioned him 
about the shots they had heard, he told 
them that he had been firing at a mark. 
This was quite true, even if the mark 
had been invisible. Shad Wells was off 
duty until midnight, and so Peter went 
the rounds, calling the men to the guard- 
house and telling them of the change in 
the orders. They were to wait until the 
company upon the portico went indoors, 
and then, with Jesse in command, thev 
were to take new stations in trees and 
clumps of bushes which Peter designated, 
much nearer the house. 

Curiously enough, Peter found Mc- 
Guire in a state very nearly bordering on 
calm. He had had a drink. He had not 
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heard the shots Peter had fired; nor ap- 
parently had any of the regular occupants 
of the house. The visitors had possibly 
disregarded them. From the pantry came 
a sound with which Peter was familiar, 
for Stryker was shaking the cocktails. 
And when the ladies came downstairs, the 
two men on the portico came in, and 
Peter was presented to the others of the 
party, Miss Delaplane, Mr. Gittings and 
Mr. Mordaunt. The daughter of the 
house examined Peter’s clothing, and 
then, having apparently revised her esti- 
mate of him, became almost cordial, 
bidding him sit next Miss Delaplane at 
table. 

Mildred Delaplane was tall, handsome, 
dark and aquiline, and made a foil for 
Peggy’s blond prettiness. Peter thought 
her a step above Peggy in the cultural 
sense, and only learned afterward that 
as she was not very well off, Peggy was 


using her as a rung in the social ladder. | 


Mordaunt, Peter didn’t fancy; but Git- 
tings, who was jovial and bald, managed 
to inject some life into the party. 
McGuire sat rigidly at the head of the 
table, forcing smiles and glancing un- 
easily at doors and windows. Peter was 
worried too, not as to himself, but as to 
any possible connection there might be 
between the man with the dark mustache 
and the affairs of Jonathan McGuire. 
Mildred Delaplane, who had traveled in 
Europe in ante-bellum days, found much 
that was interesting in Peter’s fragmen- 
tary reminiscences. She knew music too, 
and in an unguarded moment Peter ad- 
mitted that he had studied. It was dif- 
ficult to lie to women, he had found. 
And so after dinner, that information 
having transpired, he was immediately led 
to the piano-stool by his hostess, who 


was frequently biased in her social judg- | 


ments by Mildred Delaplane. Peter 
played Cyril Scott’s “Song from the 
East,” and then, sure of Miss Dela- 
plane’s interest, an étude of Scriabine. 
an old favorite of his which seemed to 
express the mood of the moment. 


LL the while he was aware of Jona- 
than McGuire, seated squarely in the 
middle of the sofa which commanded all 
the windows and doors, with one hand 
at his pocket, scowling and alert by 
turns: for though the night had fallen 
slowly, it was now pitch-black outside. 
Peter knew that McGuire was thinking he 
hadn’t hired his superintendent as a 
musician to entertain his daughter’s 
guests, but that he was powerless to in- 
terfere. Nor did he wish to excite the 
reprobation of his daughter by going up 
and locking himself in his room. Peggy, 
having finished her cigarette with Freddy 
on the portico, had come in again and 
was now leaning over the piano, her gaze 
fixed, like Mildred’s, upon Peter’s fingers. 
“You're really too wonderful a super- 
intendent to be quite true.” said Peggy 
when Peter had finished. “But do give 
us a rag.” 

Peter shook his head. “I’m sorry. but 
I can’t do ragtime.” 

“Fred-dy-y!” she called. 

Peter rose from the piano-stool and 
crossed to McGuire. The man’s cigar 
was unsmoked, and tiny beads of sweat 
stood out on his forehead. 

“T don’t think you need worry, sir,” 
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| whispered Peter. “The men are all 
| around the house; but if you say, I'll go 
out for another look around.” 
| “No matter! I'll stick it out for a 
| while.” 
“You're better off here than anywhere, 
I should say. No one would dare—” 
| Here Freddy at the piano struck up 
“Mary,” and further conversation was 
| deowned in commotion. 

Suddenly, as Mordaunt paused, Peggy 
stopped and lowered her arms. 

“Good Lord!” she gasped. 
the matter with Pop?” 

McGuire had risen unsteadily and was 
peering out into the darkness through the 
window opposite him, his face pallid, his 
lips drawn into a thin line. Peggy ran to 
him and caught him by the arm. 

“What is it, Pop? Are you sick?” 

“N-no matter! Just a bit upset. If 
you don’t mind, daughter, I think I'll be 
going up.” 

“Can I do anything?” 

“No. Stay here and enjoy yourselves. 
Just tell Stryker, will you, Nichols, and 
then come up to my room.” 

Peggy was regarding him anxiously as 
he made his way to the door, and she 
intercepted Peter as he went to look for 
the valet. 

“What is it, Mr. Nichols?” she asked. 
“He may be sick, but it seems to me—” 
She paused, and then: “Did you see his 
eyes as he looked out of the window?” 

“Indigestion,” said Peter coolly. 

“You'll see after him, wont you? 
if he wants me, just call over.” 

“T’m sure he wont want you. 
home remedies—” 

And Peter went through the door. 
Stryker had appeared mysteriously from 
somewhere and had already preceded his 
master up the stair. When Peter reached 
the landing, McGuire was standing alone 
in the dark, leaning against the wall, his 
gaze on the lighted bedroom which the 
valet was carefully examining. 

“What is it, sir?” asked Peter coolly. 
“You thought you saw something?” 

“Yes—out there on the side portico.” 

“You must be mistaken—unless it was 
one of the watchmen.” 

“No, no. I saw—” 

“What, sir?” 

“No matter. 
ticed?” 

“Just that you weren’t quite yourself.” 

“But not that I seemed—er—” 

“Alarmed? I said you weren’t well.” 

Peter took the frightened man’s arm 
and helped him into his room. 

“T’m not, Nichols,” he groaned. 
not myself.” 

“T wouldn’t worry. sir. I’d say it was 
physically impossible for anyone to ap- 
nroach the house without permission. But 
Tll go down and have another look 
around.” 

“Do, Nichols. But come back up here. 


“What’s 


And 
A few 


Do you think Peggy no- 





“T’m 





I'll want to talk to you.” 


O Peter went down. And evading in- 

quiries in the hallway. he made his 
way out through the hall and pantry. 
Here a surprise awaited him, for as he 
opened the door, there was a scurry of 
light footsteps, and in a moment he was 
in the pantry face to face with Beth Cam- 
eron, who seemed much dismayed at be- 
ing discovered. 





“What on earth are you doing here? 
he asked in amazement. 

She glanced at his white shirt-front, 
and then laughed. 

“I came to help Aunt Tillie dish up.” 

“You!” He didn’t know why he should 
have been so amazed at finding her oc- 
cupying a menial position in this house- 
hold. She didn’t seem to belong to the 
back stairs! And yet there she was in a 
plain blue gingham dress, which made 
her seem much taller, and a large apron, 
her tawny hair casting agreeable shadows 
around her blue eyes, which he noticed 
seemed much darker than by day. 

She noticed the inflection of his voice 
and laughed. 

“Why not? I thought Aunt Tillie 
would need me—and besides, I wanted to 
peek a little.” 

“Ah, I see. You wanted to see Miss 
Peggy’s new frock through the keyhole?” 

“Yes—and the other one. Aren’t they 
pretty?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“T listened, too. I couldn’t help it.” 

“Eavesdropping!” 

She nodded. “Oh, Mr. Nichols, 
you do play the piano beautifully! 
make me forget—’’ She paused. 

“What?” 

“That there’s anything in the world ex- 
cept beauty.” 

In the drawing-room Freddy, having 
found himself, had swept into a song of 
the cabarets, to which there was a “close 
harmony” chorus. 

“There’s that,” Peter muttered, jerk- 
ing a thumb in the direction from which 
he had come. 

But she shook her head. 
said, “that’s different.” 

“How—different ?” 

“Wrong—false—unworthy— 

As she groped for and found the word, 
he stared at her in astonishment. And 
in her eyes, back of the joy that seemed 
to be always dancing in them, he saw the 
shadows of a sober thought. 

“But don’t you like dance-music?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I do, but it’s only for the feet. 
Your music is for—for here.” And with 
a quick, graceful gesture she clasped her 
hands upon her breast. 

“I’m glad you think so—because that’s 
where it comes from.” 

At this point Peter remembered his 
mission, which Beth’s appearance had 
driven from his mind. 

“T’ll play for you sometime,” he said. 

He went past her and out to the serv- 
ants’ dining-room. As he entered, with 
Beth at his heels, Mrs. Bergen, the 
housekeeper, turned in from the open 
door to the kitchen garden, clinging to 
the jamb, her lips mumbling, as though 
she were continuing a conversation. But 
her round face, usually the color and tex- 
ture of a well-ripened peach, was the 
color of putty, and seemed suddenly to 
have grown old and haggard. Her eyes, 
through her metal-rimmed spectacles, 
seemed twice their size and stared at Pe- 
ter as though they saw through him and 
beyond. She faltered at the door-jamb 
and then with an effort reached a chair, 
into which she sank, gasping. 

Beth was kneeling at her side in a mo- 
ment, looking up anxiously into her star- 
tled eyes. 
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“No,” she 
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whats is it, Aunt Tillie?” she 
whispe red quickly. “Tell me.” 

The coincidence was too startling. 
Could the same Thing that had fright- 
ened McGuire have frightened the house- 
keeper too? Peter rushed past her and 
out the open door. It was dark outside, 
and for a moment he could see nothing. 


“Why, 





He peered this way and that, aware of ; 


an intense excitement, in one hand his 
revolver and in the other his police-whis- 
tle. But he saw no object move, and the 
silence was absolute. In a moment, dis- 
appointed, he hurried back to the serv- 
ants’ dining-room. 


MPS BERGEN sat dazed in her chair, 

while Beth, who had brought her a 
lass of water, was making her drink. 
“Tell me, what is it?” Beth was insist- 


ing. ; ae 
“Nothing—nothing! 


murmured the 
woman. 
“But there is—” 
“No, dearie.” 
“Are you sick?” | 
“T don’t feel right. Maybe—the 
heat—” 


“But your eyes look queer.” 

“Do they?” The housekeeper tried to 
smile. 

“Ves—like they had seen—”’ 

A little startled as she remembered the 
mystery of the house, Beth cast her glance 





into the darkness outside the open door. | 


“You are—frightened!” she said. 

“No, no—” 

“What was it you saw. Mrs. 
asked Peter gently. 

He was just at her side, and at 
sound of his voice she half arose: 
recognizing Peter, she sank back in 
chair. 

Peter repeated his question, but she 
shook her head. 

“T saw nothin’,” she repeated again, as 
she saw that he was still looking at her. 
“Nothin’ at all!” 

Peter and Beth exchanged glances: 


Bergen?” 


the 
but 


and 


Beth, putting her hand under the house- | 
keeper’s arm, helped the woman to the | 


back stairs. 
Peter stood for a moment in the middle 


of the kitchen floor, his gaze on the door | 


through which the woman had vanished. 
Aunt Tillie too! She had seen some one, 
some thing—the same some one or thing 
that McGuire had seen. But granting 
that their eyes had not deceived them, 
granting that each had seen something, 
what, unless it were supernatural, could 
have frightened McGuire and Aunt Til- 
lie too? Even if the old woman had 
been timid about staying in the house, 















was entirely unaware of the kind of dan- 
ger that threatened her employer. Peter 
had believed her then. He saw no reason 
to have disbelieved her now. She had 
known as little as Peter about the cause 
for McGuire’s alarm. And here he had 
found her staring with the same unseeing 
eyes into the darkness, with the same 
symptoms of nervous shock that McGuire 
had shown. What enemy of McGuire’s 
could frighten Aunt Tillie into prostration 
and seal her lips to speech? 

(George Gibbs’ thrilling new novel 
will reach further dramatic episodes in 
the next installment. in the forthcoming— 
the April—Green Book Magazine.) 


she had made it clear to Peter that she | 


——— 


her | 
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foundation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impos- 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine’”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 





long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
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(Continued from page 71) 


of steaming spaghetti before Heureuse 
The man from Iowa eyed it with disgust 
“That isn’t real food,” he compiainey, 

“I've seen times I’d have been more 
than glad to get it.” She shrugged. at. 
tacking the mound hungrily. 

“Say, girl!” He leaned over to her 
“On the level, now, what do you do for 
a living? All these folks have to get 
money from somewhere, much as they 
despise the sordid stuff, and I haven't 
heard anything around here that sounds 
like people would pay honest money for 
n.” 


H's frankness compelled frankness jn 
return. “I write a little,” she told him. 
“children’s stories for the daily papers. 
It isn’t art, but it pays. I just manage 
to get by.” She nodded over toward 
Stanley Standish. “That poet over there 
—he doesn’t know I know it—he sells 
neckties daytimes in a department-store. 
The others, they live on credit as far as 
they can, and then—well, I suppose they 
work at jobs, more or less honest.” 

“All this is really sham, then?” he 
asked keenly. 

“Yes,” she admitted. “They don’t seem 
to live up to the careers they have marked 
out for themselves, do they?” 

“It doesn’t pay them to,” he said vig- 
orously. “Now, you, it hasn’t paid you.” 

“Perhaps it has,” she opposed. 

“But it hasn’t,” he returned bluntly. 
“Here you are, a woman alone, no longer 
in her first youth—” He broke off at the 
blaze of sheer temper which kindled in 
her eyes as he laid his bungling fingers 
on the throbbing hurt which had tor- 
mented her all day. ‘“Shucks!” he ex- 
claimed contritely. ‘I don’t mean any 
harm; I’m speaking frankly because I’m 
interested. Can’t you stand the truth 
any more?” 

Heureuse controlled herself. ‘Go on,’ 
she said icily, looking out across the 
crowded room. The hour had come for 
some one to dance on the table, and a 
slim, gypsylike girl in red was preparing 
to attempt it. Later they would take 
turns drinking from her slipper. She 
herself had had many a pair ruined in that 
same way, had had to buy cheaper slip- 
pers because of it. 

“T will,” he said bluntly, squaring his 
chin. “Much is forgiven to the young 
which is not tolerated in those passing on 
to middle age.” He smiled into her in- 
dignant face. “Those nightgown affairs 
you wear—they look all right on the 
kids; but you,’—he surveyed her criti- 
cally—“you need something that fits. 
There’s only two kinds of women, you 
know—fat ones and thin ones. And may- 
be you don’t know it yet, but you're g0- 
ing to be fat. Oh, not so terribly fat, 
he added hastily at her look of sheer 
fury, “just sort of plump and nice. Me— 
I like ’em fat, especially when they're 
getting along. Look more comfortable, 
you know. And I’ve always had a feel- 
ing that flesh goes with smiles and a good 
disposition.” He stopped to take a sIp 
of his ubiquitous créme de menthe, while 
Heureuse regarded him with a basilisk 
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glare. “Oh, come on, now,” he said com- 
fortably. “Don’t be so temperish. I’m 
only telling you the truth. It’s time you 
quit kidding yourself and saw the writ- 
ing on the wall. You're a nice little girl, 
but you’re an oldish little girl, and your 
day for this sort of thing is over unless 
you are willing to become a plain freak. 
[his Bohemianism thing is for the 
slim kids. Bobbed hair and pink nighties 
look all right on them; they can get by 
with it—and the long-haired, long-eared 
men don’t count, anyway. They’re never- 
get-theres! Age don’t matter with them; 
they're old from the start, with their 
passionate messing up and belittling of 
the big things of life. Say, kid,”—he 
gave her a straight glance from his clear 
eyes—‘“you don’t really fall for all this 
stuff they spout around here, do you?” 

Something of that quality of intrinsic 
honesty she had brought from Red Oak 
dragged the reluctant truth to her lips. 
“Not lately,” she admitted sullenly. 

He brightened. “Then what’s the good 
of playing at a thing you can’t kid your- 
self into believing? Say, all this free- 
love stuff doesn’t make a real hit with 
you, does it? Don’t you see that when 
it comes to being free, all the advantage 
is on the man’s side? Men were made 
free, and women were not. That’s the 
plain truth; so what’s the good of argu- 
ing about it? Arguing doesn't change 
facts. Haven’t you found that out yet? 
Haven't you learned anything in all these 
years you’ve spent with this gang?” 

Again the bitter memory of those who 
had kissed and ridden away came back 
to torment her. Imperceptibly her anger 
faded. After all, it was only the truth 
he was telling her. “Yes,” she admitted 
a trifle wearily, “I’ve learned that at 
least.” 

“Good!” he approved. Then, leaning 
closer: ‘What’s your name, girl?” 

“Heureuse,” she told him absently. 

He laughed good-naturedly. “Come 
again! What's your real name? The 
one you started out with. 
sounds like a disease.’ 

“It is,’ she said soberly. “It means 
happiness, and the pursuit of happiness 
gets to be an obsession in time. My real 
name? Mary—Ellen—Louise—Biggs,” 
she recited solemnly. 


But he failed to respond with the ex- 
pected chuckle of amusement. “‘Hap- 
piness!” he said thoughtfully. Then: 
“You'll be some girl when you let that 
curly hair grow, and scrape the paint off 
your face, and let the honest-to-God 
freckles show through. I guess maybe 
Mary Ellen Louise could spell happiness 
for me under certain conditions, especial- 
ly if we lopped off the Biggs and put 
something else in its place.” 

Heureuse stared at him, at his face 
with its strength of irregular features, at 
his breadth of shoulder, and even at his 


handsomely tailored clothes. “Why!” 
she gasped. “Are you crazy? Do you 
mean it?” 

“Maybe,” he said whimsically. “And 
maybe not. People don’t mean much of 


what they say down here, do they?” 

A vague pain pierced through her in- 
difference. “No,” she agreed dully, 
“they don’t! Nothing’s real down here— 
all just pretending. Even the love they 
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talk about so glibly—just sham, unable 
to stand the demands of everyday life.” 
She pinched a growing pile of bread- 
crumbs together idly. Involuntarily she 
thought of Ivan and the wealth of emo- 
tion he had created in her, emotion which 
had shriveled and died before his selfish- 
ness. Ivan, like the others, had only 
played at love, where love was the one 
game she herself had been unable to play. 
lerhaps, she thought, the trouble had 
been that she and Ivan had looked at it 
differently. Love, to Ivan, had been a 
charming game, but to her it meant the 
fulfillment of an ancient ideal of trust 
and service, and two lives progressing to- 
gether. 


OME of this the man from Iowa 

guessed, and a tenderness came into 
his face, the tenderness a man has for just 
one woman. “And you’ve begun to think 
you'd rather have the real thing, haven’t 
you, Mary Ellen Louise?” he asked 
shrewdly. “Nice little steam-heated 
home, dinner at six every night with some 
one across the table, and a nursery full of 
children to look in on before going to 
| bed. That’s real, Mary Ellen Louise! 
| And there are few things more satisfac- 
tory to the heart of a real woman than a 
nursery full of her own children. It’s an 
accomplishment second to none, Mary 
Ellen Louise. And while they're aggra- 
vating little cusses daytimes, there’s 
something about them when they're 
_asleep that gets you.” His voice had 
| softened. His words called up a clear 
picture to Heureuse of soft, relaxed little 
forms cuddled into the dreamless sleep of 
childhood. 

Something caught in her throat. The 
vague pain and restlessness which had 
been gnawing at her since morning 
crystallized into an intolerable longing. 
A home—children—all the endless rou- 
tine which she had fled in Red Oak be- 
came the acme of her need. She had 
completed the cycle. She was back at 
| the starting-point. Hastily she bent to 
| the amber liquid in her fingers, seeking 
refuge from unpleasant thought. 

But the man from Iowa was quicker. 
Stronger fingers wrested the glass from 
bers. Cool eyes met her startled ones. 
“Mary Ellen Louise, you're off that stuff 
for life,” said the man from Iowa, and 
| cffered her his own glass. “Take mine,” 
| he added. “Perfume is, after all, a 
| much prettier thing for women than alco- 
| hol.” 

She sipped it obediently: and Stanley 
Standish, at the next table. nudged his 
chinless neighbor. “Our MHeureuse is 

| slipping.” he giggled. “On the wavy to be- 
coming a bourgeoise again.” 

The chinless one studied the spectacle 

with interest. “Think so?” 

“Sure! She'll marry the gentleman 

from Iowa and go back with him. All 
| the good-looking ones do it when they 
| begin to get along. And the fair Heureuse 
is not so young any more. Must be 
retting close to thirty!” he concluded 
heartlessly. 

“Think he’s serious?” The fair-haired 
youth with the intelligent tortoise-rimmed 
glasses stared at the pair owlishly. 

“Sure!”—cynically from Stanley Stan- 
dish. ‘Does a man ever start to reform 
a Bohémienne unless he has a personal 
interest in the outcome?” 











“We-ell!” With the suspicion of q 
sigh the chinless youth vanquished his 
dream of a small house with a certain 
blue-eyed girl in the doorway, and re. 
verted to his chosen type. “A _ man’s 
crazy to marry and tie himself down and 
all that sort of thing. Genius,” he ob. 
served profoundly, “‘to be successful must 
be free.” 

“Right you are, old top!’ ar 
from Stanley Standish. “Well,” 
lifted his glass,—‘“here’s to our Heure a 
May she achieve her destiny and a safe 
refuge. After all, life’s hell for women,” 
he concluded emotionally. 


VER in the corner, veiled in blue 
smoke, the man from Iowa leaned 
far across the table to Heureuse. “Here,” 
he said tensely, offering his ragged napkin 
to her. ‘Wash the paint off of your face, 
Mary Ellen Louise from Red Oak. [| 
want to see you as God meant you to 
look.” 

She smiled, a smile meant to be dis- 
dainful, but which succeeded only in be- 
ing wistful. 

“T mean it,” 
me—do!”’ 

She took the napkin, and dipping it in 
her glass of water, scrubbed vigorously, 
bringing a soft flush in place of the hard 
pink which melted away. Without the 
masking of paint she was younger, frailer, 
and the circles around her too-brilliant 
eyes betrayed her utter weariness. As he 
had predicted, a few fugitive freckles, 
scars of earlier years in the open fields, 
dotted her nose. Embarrassed, she 
dropped her eyes. ‘“Well,” 
smile lightly—‘do you like me _ better 
now?” 

He swallowed excitedly. “Why, Mary 
Ellen Louise! Why, oh, why did you try 
to hide?” In his confusion he upset the 
glass of water. “You're nothing but a 
little kid after all,” he finished, mopping 
up the water energetically. 

“I’m thirty, and this morning I found 
a gray hair, and I am getting fat,” she 
stammered miserably. 

He laughed. “Oh, Mary Ellen Louise! 
I’m thirty-five, and I’ve plenty of gray 
hair myself, and I like ’em fat.” 

He edged his chair closer. 

“See,” said Stanley Standish, nudging 
the chinless one again, “he’s proposing 
now!” 

“Look up, Mary Ellen Louise,’ the 
man from Inwa was saying. “Didn’t you 
know that if I wanted you to be different. 
it was for my own sake? Honest, now, 
did you think I was going to give anyone 
else the benefit of all this argument? No 
sirree! I’ve got the cutest little house 
out in Davenport—took it in, in a real- 
estate deal; and it’s just waiting for 
some one to make biscuits and things in 
the kitchen. I'll get you a little car and 
put flowers in the garden; but the other 
things will take time. Are you going to 
like driving me to work in the morning 
and driving me back evenings? Why, 
Mary Ellen Louise!” He stopped anx- 
iously. “You're crying!” 

Tears ran down the cheeks so recently 
purged of paint. “I’m crying,” sobbed 
Mary Ellen Louise as she rose to her 
feet. “because I’m so happy!” 

Wherefore her last remark “in the 
Villave was true to type—mvsterious. 
cryptic and beyond sane understanding. 


he urged. “Just to please 
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The Girl Who 
Made the Beds 


(Continued from page 48) 


Two other girls immediately left, and a 
few days iater three more. They claimed 
with justice that if “dismissed” was to 
be written upon their cards simply be- 
cause they left before a certain date, 
they would not feel obligated to give any 
notice whatever. The housekeeper’s 
action was alleged to be caused by the 
fact that she wanted the office people to 
think she was sending away the girls for 
some offense rather than that they were 
leaving of their own accord. One of the 
most necessary qualifications of a hotel 
housekeeper is the ability to hold her help. 
Whatever the cause, the lady herself suf- 
fered most by her action. 


HINGS looked rather dark with the 

Equity for a time, and it seemed 
as if I might have to keep my position 
as a maid indefinitely. I had nerved my- 
self for this contingency when the strike 
suddenly ended. I was notified to resume 
my role at the theater the following week, 
and was asked to call at the manager’s 
office immediately. It was my short day 
off, and as I stepped into the elevator 
on my way to keep this appointment, I 
found there a tall Scotch giant with pink 
cheeks and blue eyes. I had often seen 
him on the floor. 

Without his uniform and clad in a neat 
dark suit, he looked quite as gentlemanly 
as many of the swells who promenade 
the avenue every bright afternoon. He 
had always been rather a taciturn fellow, 
never having much more to say than 
“Hey, kid!” or “Nice day!” but on this 
occasion he had evidently had a “wee 
nipple” of something that made him more 
communicative. 
car, he began telling the other occupants 
that I was “his girl, the finest girl in the 
world,” and he was 
box of candy and take me out to supper.” 
I pleaded a business engagement. 

“Are you a snob and quitter?” he asked. 

I meekly denied both these allegations. 

“Well, will you go with me or no?” he 
asked sternly, and then continued: 
“Think well; it isn’t every day in the 
year a good-looking lad like me throws 
himself at your head this way!” 

I shook my head finally if regretfully. 


M* brief engagement as a maid netted 
me fifty dollars in salary and tips, 
as well as providing room and _ board. 
Though I was absolutely inexperienced in 
the beginning, I quickly mastered the 
routine of the work. I would offer this 
as a suggestion to any educated woman 
without funds in what has been called 
“the most merciless city in the world.” 

It is my ambition to be a good actress 
and to play the small parts in a finished 
way as do the actors in the good English 
companies. My réles have heretofore 
been along different lines, but I am sure 
if any manager in the future should take 
it into his head to cast me as a hotel 
maid, I will be found letter perfect in 
at least the “business” of the part. 
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face powder that is guaranteed harm- 

less to the most delicate baby skin. It 
beautifies wonderfully, because it helps to 
clearand lightenthe skinand protect thecom- 
plexion from blemishes. And it really stays 
on better than any other face powder. Of 
course, every one knows the famous La-may 
Powder (French, Poudre L’Amé), 
This is the powder that does not 
contain starchy rice powder or 
dangerous white lead to make it 
adhere. White lead is a deadly 
poison and rice powder turns 
into a gluey paste that ruins the 
complexion by causing enlarged 
pores, blackheads, and rice 


A specialist has at last perfected a pure 
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powder irritations. Five thousand dollars 
reward will be given any chemist who 
finds that La-may contains any white lead 
or rice powder. All dealers carry the large 
sixty cent box, and many dealers also carry 
the generous thirty cent size. When you 
use this harmless powder and see how 
beautifully it improves your complexion 
you will understand why La-may 
so quickly became the most pop- 
ular beauty powder sold in New 
York. We will also give you five 
thousand dollars if you can buy 
a better face powder anywhere 
at any price. Herbert Roystone, 
Dept. S, 16 East 18th Street, 
New York. Save this notice. 
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A Happy Marriage 
‘ Depends largely on 
knowledge of t 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 
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No humbug! 
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Why Nancy Left Home 


(Continued from page 67) 


one has a pleasant sense of the dramatic 
continuity of “Abraham Lincoln,” the 
staged version is really no more than six 
episodes taken from his life, strung to- 
gether by verse spoken by a Chronicler 
in front of the curtain. 

I will only sketch the story of the play 
for you, because it has been published 
and is easily obtainable in a paper-backed 
as well as a cloth-backed edition. The 
first episode is that of the visit of the 
committee sent from the Republican con- 
vention in Chicago to Lincoln’s home in 
Springfield to notify him of his choice as 
the party’s candidate for the presidency. 
Somewhat reluctantly, and with a clear 
statement of the principles to which he 
will adhere, Lincoln accepts. 

The second episode finds him, after his 
inauguration, and with the familiar beard 
added to his previously smooth-shaven 
face, meeting with his cabinet in Wash- 
ington. Here is the first test of Seward’s 
loyalty and Lincoln’s reply to the emi- 
saries sent from the South asking that 
he withdraw the troops from Fort Sum- 
ter. Seward stands firm, and the fate- 
ful decision to face a civil war, if neces- 
sary, is made. 

In the third episode a characteristic bit 
of the worried President’s home life dur- 
ing the war is given, mainly that Lincoln 
may speak his mind concerning profiteers 
and lukewarm pacifists, and to set him 
right concerning his attitude toward the 
rebellious South. 

In the fourth episode, after McClellan's 
victory at Antietam, and while the cabi- 
net is trying to dissuade Lincoln from 
signing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
he deliberately takes that action on his 
own responsibility and nobly answers 
Burnet Hook, the one fictitious personage 


| in the play and in whom all opposition 
to the President is epitomized, when that 


worthy stoutly objects. 

The fifth and sixth episodes follow after 
an intermission and detail the surrender 
of Lee to Grant at the Appomattox farm- 
the assassination in Ford's 
Theater. Dramatically they are the most 
impressive scenes of the play. At Grant's 
headquarters is included the moving in- 
cident of the boy who was pardoned by 
the President after being condemned to 
be shot for having slept at his post. And 
in the theater scene a portion of the 
Gettysburg address is, with some dramatic 
license; made a part of the President’s 
remarks to the audience. 

There has been objection that the 
scene of the assassination is too melo- 
dramatic to be impressive, but I did not 
find it so. It was heart-wrenching in its 
power to recall that most terrible of 
tragedies. 

The acting of the various rdles is quite 
as remarkable as the play. Finding a 
stock actor unknown to New York in 
Frank McGlynn, and intrusting him with 
this most exacting réle largely because 
he looked the part, was taking a great 
risk, But so simply and so truly does 
he play Lincoln that his Broadway suc- 
cess was immediate and a little sensa- 
tional. The others are equally fine, not- 


ably the Seward of John O’Brien, the 
Lee of James Durkin, the Grant of Al 

bert Phillips, the Mrs. Blow of Jennie 
Eustace, the Mrs. Lincoln of Winifred 
Hanly, and a half-dozen other perfectly 
limned portraits of the time. The pro 

duction is beautifully pictured in a scenic 
sense, and the American people will long 
be indebted to William Harris, Jr., who 
financed it. As for John Drinkwater, 
our debt to him may be paid in money, 
but it can never be overpaid in gratitude 


N Paris, the year before the war, one 

of the plays that created a minor sen 
sation was Pierre Frondaie’s “Aphrodite,” 
fashioned from the novel of Pierre Louys 
To the Parisians the play was a work 
of art. So the Parisians said. But to 
the American tourists, though they were 
frankly cognizant of the art, the important 
scene was one in which a mostly naked 
lady was ordered crucified by an angry; 
courtesan of Alexandria and was tied to 
a cross with little more covering than 
that afforded by the knotted ropes with 
which she was bound. 

Morris Gest bought the American 
rights to “Aphrodite” and _ proudly 
started home with them. Then came the 
war; all the Frenchmen interested in the 
production went to the front; and 
“Aphrodite” was stored for the duration 
of the fighting. 

The ink was barely dry on the armis 
tice proclamation before Morris Gest 
was making ready for the delayed 
production, which finally was made in De- 
cember. As a spectacle, thanks to the 
generosity of the producer, “Aphrodite” 
lived up to its promise. But as a drama 
it proved rather sad. 

In this instance an Alexandrian sculp- 
tor, one Demetrios, has fashioned in his 
studio a copy of the statue of the god- 
dess of love that stands in the grove ot 
Aphrodite. So well satisfied is he with 
his work that he falls in love with it, 
even as did Pygmalion with his marble 
Galatea. Therefore when the queen of 
Egypt, a golden-haired spitfire named 
Berenike, bids him come to her, he 
haughtily refuses. Demetrios is for no 
sweetheart save his adored marble. He 
weakens, however, on meeting Chrysis, 
a lady of shady reputation but great 
beauty. But Chrysis will have none ot 
him until he proves his love. Let him 
commit a few thefts; let him steal the 
necklace of pearls that Aphrodite holds 
in her outstretched hands; let him steal 
the magic mirror from the home of her 
rival Bacchys; and finally let him com- 
mit a murder. Then let him come to 
her, and she will reconsider. 

Crazed with this greater passion. 
Demetrios fulfills the Chrysis order, but 
the night before he is to report his suc- 
cess to her, his goddess descends from 
her pedestal and so convinces him in his 
sleep that he is wrong to prefer another. 
that he casts Chrysis aside. Whereupon 
she climbs to the top of a high tower 
at the edge of the sea, casts aside her 
cloak and leaps to her death in the waters 
below. 
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There are scenic backgrounds of great 
beauty provided for the telling of this 
story, a cast of approximately three hun- 
dred, and numerous operatic ensembles. 

Dorothy Dalton, the cinema star, plays 
the leading réle of Chrysis, and was a 
pleasant surprise to her first audience. 
That she was possessed of great physical 
beauty we knew from her screen ap- 
pearances, but that she really could act 
Kay Morris played the disappointed 
we did not know. 
pleasantly modulated, and she carried all 


her scenes splendidly. Opposite her Mc- | 
Demetrios; Hazel Alden was the queen, | 
Maud Odell the Bacchys, and Lucille La 


Verne an ancient prophetess. 


Women and the 
Next President 


(Continued from page 82) 


enfranchisement of women, the House 
passed the Amendment, and toward the 
end of the session, when picketing was 
resumed and arrests and fines and im- 
prisonment followed, the Senate all but 
succumbed. 
from Paris, got the final Senate vote 
needed at the next session, 
Amendment was passed. 


T was passed because it had to be 


passed, because the power of women 
voters had become imperious. It was 
passed, too, because the election of 1916 
and the defeat of Mr. Hughes was a 
stern lesson in point, and because wom- 
en’s power had steadily ascended until 
—to take one later illustration—when 
twenty-seven States had of themselves 
got Presidential suffrage, women con- 
trolled fifty-five per cent of the elec- 
toral college, over half of the Senate, 
about half of the House and more than 


President Wilson himself, | 


Her voice, too, is | 








and _ the 





half of the votes of the party conven- | 


tions. 

But interest in the situation cannot 
end with those figures, which are increas- 
ingly significant. For no sooner was 
the Amendment through Congress than 
the National Association and the Wom- 
an’s Party turned their energies to ac- 
complishing ratification. 

If there are not quite enough States in 
line, despite all the pressure that is being 
brought from so many quarters, women 
will—so many States of themselves have 
elected to have partial or complete suf- 
frage since 1916—have a vote that can, if 
at all skillfully gathered in and utilized 
as a balance of power, choose the next 
President. 

The figures are interesting: In 1912 
there were only fifteen million votes cast 
for Presidential electors. In 1916 there 
were eighteen million voters, four mil- 
lions of whom, Mrs. Bass estimates, were 
women. If, then, it may be seen, the 
voting women rally, let us say, fifteen mil- 
lions, they will have in their hands power 
approximately equal to men’s at the least. 
_ Woman suffrage accomplished means a 
vast and unconjectured change and regen- 
eration of our politics and parties and all 
the reaches of our national life. The 


women of America today are, indeed, 
mothers-to-be of a new nationalism. 














‘Are You Trying to Rub In 
Beauty as if by Magic ?” 


“This is my ‘beauty parlor,’ Dora—it’s 
the Star Electric Massage Vibrator. Its 
use brings a lovely, colorful, blemish- 
free complexion, thick, lustrous, beauti- 
ful hair, and a figure of grace and 
suppleness. For nervous headaches, 
fatigue, insomnia or for sore, stiff 
muscles and achy joints the ‘Star’ is a 
wonderful aid. Try it!” 


Scores of famous stage and screen 
beauties use and endorse the “Star.” 
Shown below are three of the many 
“Star” enthusiasts: Martha Hedman, 
star of “Forbidden,” Manhattan Opera 
House, New York; Olive Tell, star of 


“She Sta r 






Clectric 

Massage 

Cor use in your own home 
Olive Tell ! : 


“Civilian Clothes,” Morosco Theatre, 
New York; Helen MacKeller, starring 
in “The Storm,” 48th Street Theatre, 
New York. 


The “Star” costs only $5 for the com- 
= outfit, including facial massage, 

air-and-scalp and body-massage appli- 
cators, 6 feet of cord and descriptive 
booklet. On sale at leading drug, de- 
partment and electrical-goods stores 
everywhere, or direct from us on receipt 
of $5 and your favorite dealer’s name 
and address. (Price in Canada, $7.50). 
Fitzgerald Mfg.Co.,Dept.220,Torrington, 
Conn. 
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YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and at- 
tractiveness. A little 
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‘ — and 
4Y of eyebrows an 
a them lon , thick and lustrous, 
absolutely harmless. 
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and let me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mai. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILL. |STRATING 
1287 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Aspirin | 


paused, 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genu- 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 


Port o 





Dreams 


(Continued from page 19) 


looking at her with a half-timid 
manner. 

“You have other relatives besides your 
father?” 
“No.” 

‘Well, you know we radiographed. 

. And I’m afraid your father wont 

be able to meet you when you go 


| home—” 


| Laura’s lips out 


| searching the Captain’s face. 
| silently. 


Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin”’ 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’ 


The ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ means you 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 


3? 





*‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
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If not what you 
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ny diamond 
bought of us may 
be returned for ex- 
change at an in- 
creased value of 
744% more than 


Every transaction CONFI- 
DENTIAL. You don’t do 
justice to yourself and your 
dollars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in Dia- 


. TODAY for 
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“He is dead!” The words came to 

of nowhere. She 
leaning forward and 
He nodded 
A curious sensation, half joy, 
half pain, closed round her heart. She 
was not sorry that her father. was dead; 
yet bis death meant something lost that 


whispered them, 


| had been a part of the background of 


her life. There was no reason why she 
should have felt more alone at this 
moment than before; yet she did feel 
more alone, detached and isolated. She 
did not speak again, but rose and went 
out silently, back to the children. It was 
not until some hours later that she began 
to wonder what effect this new develop- 
ment would have on their plans for send- 
ing her back to New York. If they sent 
her »ack now, to whom would she go? 

By this time all of the passengers, in- 
cluding the Reverend Amos Mercer, knew 
at least a part of Laura’s story. and she 
attracted considerable attention. 

The skipper himself had told Mr. Mer- 
cer Laura’s story, and now he came to 
him again. Mr. Mercer was a clergyman, 
and the skipper in his uncertainty felt 
that a clergyman was the right person to 


| consult. 


“How old is she?” asked Mr. Mercer. 

“That I don’t know; she looks about 
twelve or thirteen, but she acts older.” 

“T will inquire—I will talk to her. 
She is evidently wild and needs a strong 
hand to guide her. There are institutions, 
of course, but she may be too old for 
any of them. I will speak to the girl— 
she must have some friends—” 

So Mr. Mercer did speak to Laura. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

Laura looked at him with wide, dis- 
concerting eyes, considering whether or 
not she should answer. Then— 

“Sixteen,” she answered simply. 


R. MERCER looked at her gravely, 
pursing his rather full lips. She 
felt that she had committed a crime in 
being sixteen years old. He was really 
considering the difficulties presented by 
her age. She was too old for an orphan 


asylum, and she had not done anything. 


that really justified putting her in a re- 
formatory or a home for fallen women. 

“Have you no relatives or intimate 
friends?” he asked Laura. 

“There is no one.” 

Again Mr. Mercer pursed his lips. He 
must talk to Mrs. Mercer. Meantime 
Laura in the society of his innocent chil- 
dren was quite safe. 

Mrs. Mercer was on deck, comfort- 
ably disposed in a chair belonging to a 
young man who was wasting his foolish 
time playing deck-quoits with some other 
young people whose time was equally 


precious. The Mercers never rented deck. 
chairs—they were seasick so much of the 
time, and when they did come on deck 
there were always plenty of chairs un 
occupied. Mrs. Mercer, having been in 
her cabin until the present time, had not 
heard Laura’s story. She was very much 
interested, for it so happened that she hac 
been thinking of Laura when her husband 
joined her, wishing that she could have 
just such a girl as a permanent nurse for 
the little ones. 

“If she could be placed in a godly 
environment right now—” suggested Mrs 
Mercer. 

“The foundation of her character is 
good, I am sure,” agreed Mr. Mercer 
“She only requires proper training ani 
guidance.” 

“I would be willing to take her, if you 
think—” 

“How like you, Lula! Your heart is 
as big as yourself. I hardly know what 
to say. If you think that you could 
make her useful—” 

“T’d make her useful enough,” sai! 
Mrs. Mercer. 

“Then I will speak to the Captain.” 


MOS MERCER did speak to the 

skipper, and the skipper was onl 
too glad to be relieved of responsibility 
The clergyman’s offer filled him with an 
immense relief. 

“That’s fine of 
wrung the 
adopt her?” 

“Not exactly, Captain—not exactly 
adopt. You see, she’s sixteen years old; 
she looks that old if you look closely 
It’s my wife’s idea; she has a big heart 
We'll give her a home and a start on the 
right road—if you think there’s no ob- 
jection.” 

“Objection? I should say not. It’s 
splendid of you. I shall tell your wife so. 
I'll tell the other passengers too.” 

“No—no, no publicity, please.” Mr. 
Mercer raised a deprecating, white hand. 
“Let not your right hand know what your 
left—you know the quotation? We are 
only doing our Christian duty.” 

Nevertheless the news did spread over 
the ship, even before Laura herself was 
consulted, and everyone agreed that Mr. 
and Mrs. Mercer were very kind-hearted 
people indeed—all except the beautiful 
lady in white, and she was unkind enough 
to say that she didn’t envy Laura having 
to live with those nasty little brats. 

Mrs. Mercer herself spoke to Laura. 
She thought she put her offer tactfully. 

“You can come with us to live in San 
Juan. We will give you a good home— 
of course, you will have to be obedient 
and helpful; you do not have to come 
unless you wish to—you just make the 
choice yourself. If you do not come with 
us, the captain will take you back to 
New York, where there must be some 
charitable institution that will take care 
of you.” 

Of course Laura agreed to come. 

(Jeanne Judson’s new novel “Port o’ 
Dreams” will be continued in the next, the 
April, Green Book Magazine.) 


you—fine!” He 
minister's hand. “Going to 
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j One Wife’s 
Decision 


Continued from page 28) 





give you every possible liberty because 
you are one of those women who would 
never by any possibility abuse this 
privilege.” 


as svon as he left for the office in | 
tl 


1e morning, I drove to the park, 
where I dismissed my motor. 


Just within, I met the child, who came | 
dancing toward me; and immediately I | 
was enveloped with the caress of the | 


Other Man’s eyes. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“T can’t stand it any longer! I must 
be free.” 

The baby, sensing something wrong, 
clung closer to me as I seated myself on 
a near-by bench. 

The Other Man stood looking down 
upon us in silence, until even the child 
seemed to sense its import. “Talk to us, 
Daddy,” she said imperiously. 

“T will, darling, when I have found 
words to express what is in my heart. 


Do you know what you are to me,” he | 
said suddenly, “as you sit there with my | 


child pressed close to your breast? You 
are the Madonna to whom I say my 


prayers; you are the epitome of my poet’s | 


dream of love, you are the revelation of 
all that my imagination conceives of 
woman. You are the 
motherhood.” 

I raised my hand in expostulation. 

I think if the Other Man had touched 
me, if there had been any other caress 
during this impassioned avowal except 
from the tightened arms of the uncom- 
prehending child about my neck, I shou'd 
have denied him; but as it was, as un- 
restrainedly as on that first morning, I 
poured out my soul to him; and for a 
short hour I do not think that any woman 
ever knew greater happiness than I. 

Later we reluctantly approached a dis- 
cussion of ways and means for making 
this great change, and it was finally de- 
cided that I should meet him that eve- 
ning at the Union Station. He would have 
made all the arrangements. 


LL through the lingering dinner I sat 

across the table from the man I had 
married twenty-five vears before, and I 
wanted to cry out: “It is for the last 
time! Do you know it is for the last 
time?” 


Pleading a headache, I went to my | 


room after dinner. When I was sure the 
house was settled for the night. I slipped 
down the stairs and called a taxi at a dis- 
tant corner. 

I reached the station and slowly 
mounted the stairs to the upper floor. 
As my eyes came level with the great 
room, I saw the Other Man. Much to 
my surprise, he seemed extremely nerv- 
ous. He was looking about him in a way 
that made me feel that he might attract 
suspicious attention. 

He seemed to scrutinize every person 
who came within his view, with such a 
furtive air that it seemed to me he must 





apotheosis of. 








When pearly teeth grow dingy 
they are coated with a film. 


There is on all teeth a slimy 
film, ever-present, ever-forming. 
It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 

Brushing in the usual way does 
not end this film. That is why so 
many teeth discolor and decay. 
Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Now We Combat It 


Dental science, after years of 
| searching, has found a way to 
combat this film. Able authorities 
| have proved this by many careful 
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The Cloud ss Due to Film 


Watch the Luster. 


Come Back to Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


tests. Leading dentists all over 
America are now urging its 
adoption. 


For home use the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodert. And all who ask are 
sent a ten-day test to show them 
what it does. 


Based on Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it and then to constantly 
combat it. 


A recent discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has now found a 
harmless activating method. Now active 
pepsin can be constantly applied. 

Pepsodent is now doing for millions of 
teeth what nothing else has done. We 
urge you to see what it does for your 
teeth. Compare it with the old-time 
methods and judge the results for 
yourself, 


The test is free. Make it for your 
sake and your children’s sake. Cut 
out the coupon. 


~~ Papsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 
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perforce show to any passer-by that he 
was anxious to avoid recognition. 

Gone in a moment was all that wonder-" 
ful exhilaration of his poetic declamation 
against the world’s criticism, and I mur- 
mured to myself: 

“Why, he does think he is going to do 
something wrong. He is afraid to have 
people know he is going away with me! 
Way back in his mind are conventions 
too, the same as in every other man’s.” 

Just then his eyes rested on the face 
of a very pretty girl, and for a moment 
he forgot, as he smiled his admiration, 
everything but his love for beauty. when 


he found it in a lovely woman. After she 
had passed, involuntarily he went to the 
long mirror and straightened his tie. 

I saw the smile on his face turn from 
surprise to consternation; and then I 
recognized that the worn, white face 
crowned by fast-graying hair, which ap- 
peared beside his in the glass, was mine. 
Almost unconsciously I put my finger to 
my lips counseling silence and turned 
and walked down the stairs 


table, where I have sat and smiled and 


] HAVE just come from the breakfast- 
poured my husband’s coffee, putting into 





know that she and Sylves- 
ter were in Colombo to- 
gether! 

The moment before she 
met Sylvester, the sky was 
shot with silver and gold; 
the contrite heart was fresh as young 
wheat thrusting a way out of the fertile 
soil. Now black clouds hung low over 
her head; she leaned against an imaginary 
tree and waited for the downpour of rain. 

William B. Jackson would know that 
they were there on the island together. 
It was no fault. of hers; it was no fault 
of Sylvester’s; it_was one of those ghastly 
coincidences that are predestined to wreck 
lives. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


UNCHEON was a failure so far as 

Felice was concerned. Not even the 
mangosteen could tempt her. The com- 
pany had become a blurred mass of white 
duck and tussore, out of which the face 
of Rupert Sylvester appeared to emerge 
like a menacing ghost. 

She couldn’t go back to William B. 
Jackson now. 

“We'll have iced coffee on the veran- 
da.” Sylvester was watching her closely; 
his solicitude irritated her. 

“Very well,” she said with a sigh, and 
made her way from the dining-hall. 

A Cingalese boy placed a rattan chair 
in position for her, and would have stood 
with the fan at the back of her chair if 
she had not wearily waved him away. 
Sylvester sat beside her. 

“Do tell me, Felice, what ails you? 
Why were you so upset when I asked if 
Mr. Jackson had come with you?” 

She answered, so slowly that he guessed 
at once that something untoward had hap- 
pened: 

“Because he did not accompany me.” 

“Jove!” Sylvester glanced away from 
Felice, and the look of perplexity on his 
face deepened. Then: “Has there been a 
quarrel, Felice?” 





Elsie Singmaster 


HERE’S no more charm- 

ing writer in America than 
Miss Singmaster, and she has 
never written a more appealing 
story than “The Lapidary,’’ 
which will begin in an early 
number of this magazine. 











Snow in the Desert 


(Continued from page 61) 


She was staring out to sea. 

“There has been a quarrel ever since 
we were married,” she replied, “and I had 
only just brought myself to realize that 
I alone have been to blame, when—when 
you appeared.” She paused, took a deep 
breath; then, almost fiercely, she asked: 
“Why did you come out here?” 

“Really,” he began, “I don’t see why 
my presence here should—” 

Felice stopped Sylvester with an impa- 
tient gesture. 

“T should have thought that it didn’t 
require a great deal of intelligence to real- 
ize what it means,” she said. “I came 
from England after—after behaving like 
a schoolgirl. He—he was big enough to 
tell my father that he was sending me 
away for a holiday. He did that because 
he believed that when—when reason had 
returned, I would go back to him.” 

“And, of course, you had no such in- 
tention?” 

Dull-witted fool! 

“It means that I shall not be able to 
go back. That is the punishment.” 

He arched his eyebrows in surprise. 
The new Felice was baffling to his limited 
intelligence. She brought him to action 
by a sharp: “Well, what’s to be done?” 

“Get into a rickshaw and go for a long 
run into the interior,” he suggested. “The 
wonderful scenery will soothe your 
nerves; then, after dinner. tonight, we 
can discuss the problem. Personally, I 
think—” 

“What do you think?” Felice asked, re- 
senting the pause. 

“T think you’re making too much of 
the business.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“Get the rickshaws,” she said, curtly. 
“Let me get away—anywhere, to think.” 

They went inland for two or three miles. 
but nothing was capable of bringing peace 
to her mind. They returned long before 
sunset, and she went to dress for dinner. 

She was down before him, and to her 
chagrin she found that at the table which 
had been specially reserved for her the 
waiters had laid for two. When Sylves- 
ter came down, he looked anxiously at 
her as if to determine what mood she was 
in. He must have been turning over in 
his’ mind all that she had said earlier in 
the day, because he remarked, in as cas- 
ual a manner as he could assume: 


the cup the exact amount of sugar g 
cream that I know he likes, just ag 
have done most mornings for him 
nearly twenty-five years. : 

And 4 has read his paper and grungy 
monosyllabic answers to my idle conyep 
sation, made because I know he exnees 
me lazily to interrupt his reading o¢gy, 
sionally—expects me to make him real 
vaguely that I am there, just as he ha 
for nearly twenty-five years. 

I am forty-five years old; and lookip 
back over my life today, I do not know! 
whether I am an honest woman or g 
coward. ; 


“There’s a P. & O, liner 
coming through from the 
east in a couple of days’ | 
time.” 

There he stopped, and 
waited for her to take up 

the suggestion. 
“All right,” she said; “that will dg! 
I'll get you to go down to the shipping. 
office and book me a berth.” 
“There may not be any available,” 
“T’ll go back in the steerage, if neces. | 
sary,” she replied. 


HEY began dinner. He was vey 
courteous to her, very chivalrous, but 
nothing he might do could ease her mind. 

After dinner they went back to the ve 
randa, and there, with only the low. 
hanging moon privy to their thoughts and 
conversation, he tried to help her. 

“Tf you like,” he said, “I will go straight 
back to Jackson and tell him all there is 
to tell. I don’t care whether he believes 
me or not. I shall feel that I’ve don 
right.” 

“And supposing he doesn’t believe you 
—what then?” she asked him coldly. 

If his life hadn’t been built up o 
dreams, he wouldn’t have answered as he 
did. 

“My view,” Sylvester said, “‘is this: that 
when one is suspected by society, one might | 
as well have done something to deserve the 
suspicion. Here we are, Felice, you and 
I; let us assume that society has sud’ 
denly turned its back on us. Are we g0- 
ing to make each other miserable by wail- 
ing, or are we going to say to ourselves: 
‘Let’s make the best of things and enjoy 
what pleasure there may remain to us’?”) 

Listlessly, and as if she hadn't been 
listening to him, she said: 

“Even if it were the last favor that I 
was ever to ask of you, I do hope that 
you will go down to the shipping-office, 
first thing tomorrow morning, and book; 
me that berth. I’m going back.” 

“To him?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t see how I cam 
go back to him. I can’t expect him to 
receive me. I’m not a child; I’m a wom 
an, and fully capable of grasping the sig- 
nificance of this detestable situation.” 
. “My dear Felice, do try to look at the 
matter logically. You don’t appear 
give society the credit for any sense 
fairness.” 

And Felice said: 

“T am not thinking of society.” 

(The next installment of “Snow in tt 
Desert” will appear in the forthco 
the April, Green Book Magazine.) 





